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Philosophy seeks to correct partia l views and complete 
fragmentary experience by some vision of the whole. This 
ancient aim has always constituted the readiest apology 
and the highest honor of philosophy. But only whole men 
sense the whole. Man becomes a whole, however, a s 
Goethe suggested, only by joining one. Integration of 
character is in truth so far from being a gift of the gods 
that it is precariously a chie ved only by the most fortunate 
morta ls. No small part of the secret of such occasional 
fortune on the part of teachers is a satisfactory colleague- 
ship. The philosophers at the University of Chicago in 
whose honor this volume appears have been greatly privi¬ 
leged in one another’s presence. They have indeed solved 
the inveterate problem of the One and the Many. Work¬ 
ing together, they have for a generation functioned as 
one in the conduct of a great enterprise. 

On them as stable corner stones the Department of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago has reared itself 
like a stately building; and in its spaciousness we, the 
contributors to this volume, and many more whom for 
lack of space we must represent, have lived and grown 
toward intellectual maturity. Under this friendly roof, 
we as students of Philosophy lost our fears and a cqui red 
courage to test theories by facts . Illusions of personal 
aggrandizement gradually dissipated themselves into the 
more enduring satisfactions of intellectual cooperation. 
The natural predilection of youth for partisanship gave 
way in large measure to contentment with whatever ideal 
unity actual diversity offers. We grew to see, as much by 
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example as by instruction, that as i ntelligence is in origin 
related to man’s effort at adjustment, so also it can fi nd 
a larger role than hitherto glimpsed in t he exploi tation 
of nature, in the composition of human conflicts, and in 
the direction of energies both natural and social for the 

sake of an indefinitely expanding good. ^ 

At least we thought during our stimulating days at 
Chicago that in varying degrees we were profiting in such 
ways from graduate study with these four teachers. In 
retrospect from the vantage of subsequent growth our 
debt seems none the less. By dedication of this volume to 
them jointly, attention is called to their extraordinary 
achievement of social harmony and intellectual coopera¬ 
tion. Yet each commands our respect as a specialized 
scholar and highly individualized person. Their published 
writings have been of substantial importance; but they 
have written themselves even more substantially into the 
notable institution that the youthful University of Chi¬ 
cago has become and more intimately still into the hearts 
of those who have found under their guidance that phil - 
osophv is more than an intellectual discipline, t hat it is 
ind eed a way of life. In whatever ways we may have 
profited—and here we, not they, must be held responsible 
—“creative intelligence” has become to us more than a 
mere slogan in philosophical controversies. 

It will not be remarkable if our own efforts at con¬ 
struction are reminiscent, or at times even more than 
reminiscent, of the outlook of these teachers. Colonists , 
u nwilling as well as_willing emigrants, a lways fi nd a way 
of perpetuating ancestral memories . It is, however, a final 
tribute to our teachers to recognize that whatever of nov¬ 
elty we have learned from life and whatever divergence 
of doctrine experience has ripened in us also owe much 
to their initial teaching. For they have ever taught us to 
think fearlessly and to follow the argument wherever it 
leads. Thus only can knowledge grow from more to more 
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and reverence still within us dwell. We, their students, 
respectfully present the following essays to James Hay¬ 
den Tufts, continuously a member of the Department of 
Philosophy since the University of Chicago opened its 
doors to students in 1892 and its Head since 1905; to 
George Plerbert Mead, a member of the Department since 
1894; to Addison Webster Moore and to Edward Scribner 
Ames, who came to the University as graduate students 
in 1894 and 1893, respectively, and have remained as 
members of the staff. From our several places we salute 
them with the sign of that fine philosophic fraternity 
which they have, jointly and severally, done so much to 
create. 

******** 

Apart from the special interest that the volume will 
naturally have to alumni who have studied under these 
teachers, it is believed that the book will have some sig¬ 
nificance to the wider educated public. Each essay deals 
with a problem of importance in contemporary philosoph¬ 
ical discussion, and most of them are written in a style 
intelligible to those who are not specialists. The collec¬ 
tion as a whole is in a degree revelatory of prevailing 
tendencies among younger American philosophers, es¬ 
pecially among those of them who have received their 
training in the part of the country between our two prin¬ 
cipal mountain systems. The Middle W est (including in 
this term the southern states parallel with the north 
central region) i s^philosophically self-conscious , and this 
volume discloses something of its spirit. Most of the con¬ 
tributors are still young, and there is reason to expect that 
many productive years lie ahead of them. Perhaps these 
essays will prove prophetic of some trends of American, 
or at any rate of Middle Western, philosophical thought 
for many years to come. The essays cover a wide range of 
topics: ethics, logic, metaphysics, and the philosophies of 
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art, religion, psychology, and economics are all repre¬ 
sented. Each essayist has written independently of the 
others, and is alone responsible for the opinions he ad¬ 
vances. But for the honor of first place accorded the only 
feminine contributor, the essays are arranged in the order 
in which the authors were granted the doctorate. 

The majority of the writers of these essays are descen¬ 
dants of the pioneers of the Middle West. The essays 
are suggestive of the pioneer spirit of adventure, hope¬ 
fulness, practicality, and zeal for progress. Pion eers could 
not be co mplacen t optimists, life was too hard for th at : 
nor could they be pessimists or cynics; those who thought 
adventure not worth while did not become pioneers. The 
Middle West, to be sure, has in recent times given to the 
world authors like Sinclair Lewis, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Sherwood Anderson—authors who in varying ways have 
looked askance at life. The philosophers who write in this 
volume, however, are thinkers of an entirely different 
stamp; t hey are hopeful, courageous, and melioristic . 
They believe that the world is largely what we make it; 
that it is neither as bad as it might be nor as good as it 
can become: human effort has efficacy to improve it, if 
only will be matched with wit. 

To attempt a slightly more technical classification of 
the philosophical attitudes revealed in this book. All 
definition, we are told, is negation ; so we may well begin 
by stating what these philosophers clearly are not. None 
seems to be an idealist in anv technical s ense of the term 
current among philosophical specialists. None of them, 
that is to say, is an absolute or speculative idealist, a per- 
sonalist, or an upholder of a system of absolute and eternal 
values. Yet to a marked degree a ll are idealists in the 
broad sense tha t they app reciate th e value of ideals and 

desire them to be made realities ^ None, certainly, would 

subscribe to the view that the philosopher is a detached 
spectator of all time and existence, or that the owl of 
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Min er va can take its flight on ly when the shades of nighty 
are gathering, or that it is the exclusive business of the 
philosopher to understand but in no way to attempt to 
change conditions in the world. None of these philos¬ 
ophers could be technically described as a rationalist; 
none believes that the secrets of reality can be discovered 
by purely discursive processes independent of practical 
observation. Yet the importance of reasoning is clearly 
recognized in those papers in which the matter suggests 
notice, and e mphasis is p ut upon the guidance of feeling 
anti intuition by reflective thinkin g. All forms of abs o- 
lutism, dogmatism, and a priorism are eschewed. While 
the authors have of course studied Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
Hegel, none of the essays is notably Platonic, Aristotelian, 
Kantian, or Hegelian in temper. No contributor to the 
volume is a new realist in the strict sense , so far as can 
be judged, although almost all show that they have been 
influenced by the modern realistic movement. Probably 
all are realists in some wide sense. One is an eminent 
critical realist, and two make noticeable use of the doc¬ 
trine of emergent evolution. None could properly hp 
called a ph il oso ph ical skeptic or agnostic . While all have 
been influenced by the instrumentalist movement, it would 
be impossible to decide from these papers alone how many 
of them are definitely to be classified as instrumentalists 
or even as pragmatists. 

Now to attempt to characterize the essayists more af¬ 
firmatively. T hey are al l in some sense or other empiri¬ 
cists, keen upon the use of hypotheses and experimental 
verification. All are evolutionis ts, and put more emphasi s 
upon the categories of becoming than upon those of being , 

more upon thinking than upon thought, more upon emer- 

gents than upon static existents and subsistents. Axioms, 
postulates, rational deductions, ideas and ideals are all 
deemed valuable when they can be made to function in 
actual experience, in the course of which they meet with 
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constant modification and improvement. Alike in the 
realms of logic, metaphysics, ethics, aesthetics, religion, 
psycholog}', and economics, our authors are actuated by 
a spirit of enquiry. The papers abound in concrete illus¬ 
trations, and seem to express the conviction that philo¬ 
sophical principles can only be studied and evaluated in 
the light of their concrete applications. All display the 
attitude of enquirers rather than that of expositors of 
absolute knowledge; their most confident affirmations are 
expressed in a tone that shows that they do not regard 
them as final. All are consciously living and continuously 
learning. None thinks of his philosophy as a finished 
product. Though there is substantial variety in content, 
yet all the authors are largely actuated by a common phil¬ 
osophical spirit, which at once unites them to their teach¬ 
ers and to one another, and in some measure differentiates 
them from the contemporary philosophical traditions of 
other sections of this country, of foreign lands, and of 
former generations. 


******** 


It remains but for us to thank Dr. Edith Ayres Cope¬ 
land for generous help in projecting this volume and as¬ 
sembling the essays, the Open Court Publishing Company 
for the fact and the fine form of their publication, and 
the several contributors for such cordial cooperation as 
has converted work into pleasure and business into friend¬ 
ship. 
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ON ART AS EXPRESSION 


Kate Gordon 

University of California at 
Los Angeles 


ON 


Art as Expression 

Kate Gordon 

Can a painter represent a soul? Socrates asked this 
question of Parrhasius, and the question sums up the 
problem of expression. Many writers have said that art 
is an expression, though they have not all been of one 
mind as to what it expresses. It might, they lead us to 
suppose, express emotion, or will, or universal ideas, or 
particular ideas, or the personality of the artist, or nature, 
or the whole world-process. It is not the purpose of the 
present essay to examine all of these possibilities, but to 
ask two questions about art as an expression of emotion. 
Does a work of art express an artist’s emotion? And, if 
so, does this tell us anything important about art? 

First, let us recall two quite different philosophies of 
emotion. I mean by a philosophy of emotion some theory 
as to the place which emotion should assume in man’s life 
as a whole, an attitude towards the question whether emo¬ 
tion as such is a good thing or a bad thing to have, or 
whether some emotion is good and some bad. This is 
important for aesthetic theory; for if we regard emotion 
as an evil, we will desire means of eliminating it, but if 
we regard it as a good, we will desire means of enhancing, 
preserving, and communicating emotion. 

Buddha said: “Those who love nothing and hate noth¬ 
ing have no fetters. From love comes grief, from love 
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comes fear; he who is free from love knows neither grief 
nor fear.” Confucius speaking of the education of the 
gentleman or the superior person says that “In his man¬ 
ners he aspires to be free from excitement and familiarity.” 
So too, the Stoic asserts a worth in man superior to the 
feelings, and prefers apathetic calm to the excitement of 
emotion. Schopenhauer held that deliverance from emo¬ 
tion and will is the highest good, and saw in art a means 
to that negation of life. Remy Gourmont writes: “It is 
time man learned at last to resign himself to annihilation, 
and even to enjoy that idea whose sweetness is incompa¬ 
rable.” Not only in the writings of philosophers, but in 
the code of daily living is this motive of the negation of 
feeling to be found, and also at the present day. In 
Sugimoto’s account of her Japanese girlhood, we read 
that children are taught in her country that the expression 
of emotion is incompatible with refinement and dignity. 
They hear that “The eye-lids of a samurai know not mois¬ 
ture.” This oriental attitude towards emotion is a phi¬ 
losophy which denies to it any supreme worth. This 
attitude makes itself felt in the realm of art. For example 
the aristocratic No-drama of the Japanese could hardly 
be described as an effort at emotional expression. Still 
less could a Chinese one-colored vase be considered to de¬ 
rive its value from being a vehicle of communication of 
passion. Some oriental art does indeed represent strong 
emotion, and much of it is said to be symbolic of spiritual 
values, but spiritual values are not all emotional, and it 
seems incompatible with the philosophy of the orient to 
regard emotional expression as a leading principle or 
motive in their art production. A very different estimate 
of the worth of feeling is found in western philosophy. 
This difference is probably traceable in part to Christi¬ 
anity, and is nowhere more clearly spoken than in the 
passage in St. Matthew: 

“Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a 
question, tempting him, and saying, 
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Master, which is the great commandment in the law? 

Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. 

This is the first and great commandment.” 

This “commandment” is an answer to a lawyer in his 
own terms. I suppose the words are ironical, inasmuch as 
love cannot be commanded, but they are an affirmation 
of the supreme worth of love, and this revelation the 
Christian church accepts and teaches. It is true, however, 
that the church, while affirming the value of love, insists 
that it be “sublimated” or detached from those natural 
conditions which first generate it in the individual. 

Love is not the only emotion on which the Christian 
church sets a value. Sorrow for sin, and grief for the suf¬ 
fering of Christ are enjoined. The anxiety of the mediae¬ 
val believer to be sufficiently sensitive in this respect is 
shown, in Taylor’s The Mediaeval Mind, in a charm¬ 
ing passage from the letter of an eleventh century monk. 
This merry person is worried because he does not grieve 
enough, and he writes: “Scurrility has been my besetting 
sin. ... If the Lord said: ‘Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted,’ what judgment hangs over 
those who not only are slack at weeping, but act like 
buffoons with laughter and vain giggling?” 

The esteem which we have for the life of feeling is not 
limited to religious feeling. Probably most of us think 
that the unfelt life is not worth living. And this attitude 
is reflected in our art and in our aesthetics. We think of 
art as properly an expression of emotion. Let us then ask 
what meaning we attach to these words. 

Darwin’s great work on The Expression of the Emo¬ 
tions in Man and Animals is representative of the ap¬ 
proach of natural science to this question. His theoretical 
interest centers in the evolutionary origin of those move¬ 
ments which we call the expressions of emotion, and in 
the conception that they are the result of natural selec- 
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tion. But the book is mainly a painstaking description of 
the observed physical aspect of emotion. He shows what 
it is from the point of view of an external witness, i.e. as 
objectively perceived. A typical passage reads: “By the 
drawing backwards and upwards of the corners of the 
mouth, through the contraction of the great zygomatic 
muscles, and by the raising of the upper lip, the cheeks 
are drawn upwards. Wrinkles are thus formed under the 
eyes/ 5 etc. etc. In an interesting passage he all but an¬ 
ticipates the position of James-Lange. (p. 239) “Most 
of our emotions are so closely connected with their ex¬ 
pression, that they hardly exist if the body remains pas¬ 
sive—. . . a man may intensely hate another, but until 
his bodily frame is affected, he cannot be said to be en¬ 
raged.” 

James, treating emotion from the introspective point 
of view, identifies the consciousness of emotion with the 
feelings and sensations which arise from these expressive 
movements. The awareness of the physiological events 
is the emotion. 

Watson defines emotion in these words: “An emotion 
is an hereditary ‘pattern-reaction’ involving profound 
changes of the bodily mechanism as a whole, but par¬ 
ticularly of the visceral and glandular system.” Now, 
although Watson attacks James with some indignation, 
it seems to me that the difficulty is mainly verbal, and 
that it is in fact James who performs the identification 
of emotion with physiological process which Watson ac¬ 
cepts. I think it is true to say that Darwin, James and 
Watson show a continuous development towards a view 
which identifies emotion with the so-called expression of 
emotion. 

In order to show a possible reconciliation between the 
above idea and a common belief that we may “have” an 
emotion without expressing it, we may say that the differ¬ 
ence between having an emotion which we express and 
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having an emotion which we do not express is merely a 
difference in the completeness of the physiological pattern. 
Having an emotion and not expressing it means, accord¬ 
ing to such a view, that the visceral and glandular changes 
are present, but that the more noticeable overt movements 
are checked. 

If artistic activity is an expression of emotion, it does 
not seem to be so in the Darwinian sense. For movements 
such as trembling, panting, crying and slashing with the 
arms are not works of art, nor do they produce works of 
art. The only exception to this statement which I can 
think of might be the performance of the actor, but even 
he does not execute an emotion without due regard to 
form and appearance. 

There is another kind of expression of emotion which 
is different from the above. An example will bring it 
before us. A man may express his love for a son not merely 
by smiling at him in a benevolent manner, but by writ¬ 
ing for the boy a substantial check. A man may express 
his anger by wrecking his enemy’s business. He may ex¬ 
press his fear of small-pox by getting vaccinated. The 
acts which we have named are assumed to have reference 
to emotion, and to be in part a consequence of it. They 
are, however, remote results requiring the co-operation 
of habits and ideational processes. They are not “neces¬ 
sary” results, because they do not always follow the 
emotion, and hence they are not predictable. They do 
exist nevertheless, and constitute an effect and a mean¬ 
ing of the emotion. The connection between these remote, 
variable acts and the emotions is due to learning or con¬ 
ditioning. As man matures, different stimuli come to 
arouse his emotions and different responses to follow 
them, though through it all some of the original pattern 
remains, or he ceases to have emotions. 

Now, if all the acts which may become partial con¬ 
sequences of emotion are called expressions of emotion, 
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then it is likely that the word may apply to all the acts 
of a man’s life. Any response which is substituted for an 
original emotive act or is added to it is an expression. I 
think that this is a legitimate use of the word, though a 
loose one. Artistic activity is, in this sense, an expression 
of emotion. But we are now embarrassed by the fact that 
everything else is also an expression of emotion. 

Let us turn to some particular emotion which is said 
to be expressed in art. The following is quoted from 
Gourmont: “Art is the accomplice of love. . . . This in¬ 
timate union between art and love is, moreover, the sole 
explanation of art.” From Edward Kempf s Psychopath¬ 
ology comes the following: “Art and literature. . . . are 
literally composed of images that allow the socially 
tabooed or repressed affect to obtain some gratification 
through the use of a symbol which is substituted for the 
reality.” Again “One finds upon analysis that the artist 
creates his play, his novel, poem or model to please his 
affective disposition, but this artistic fantasy is using an 
image or substitute for the gross reality. This is the 
mechanism of sublimation .” The same point of view is 
indicated in R. M. Ogden’s Psychology and Education , 
where the author discusses “Instincts of Sex.” He says: 
“We are forced to exercise repression, and resort to sur¬ 
rogate forms of action, which have supplied the race both 
with its most poignant examples of poetry and art, and 
also with a large portion of its neurasthenics and malad¬ 
justed individuals.” 

I think it is true that an unsatisfied wish of any kind 
is likely to be accompanied by a play of imagination and 
thought relevant to the wish. The biological view of 
mind regards it as a part of the adaptive equipment of 
the organism, and hence image and idea would find their 
place in that service. This view I believe is presaged by 
David Hume when he says that reason is and forever 
must be the slave of passion. But there are two obvious 
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criticisms to be made of the idea that love is the sole ex¬ 
planation of art. 

The desire for sleep, for air, for food and drink, and 
the desire to escape pain are all probably just as funda¬ 
mental or more so than the desire for love. There is no 
reason to suppose that these impulses when thwarted 
may not be sublimated in the field of art. It is just as 
reasonable to say that Turner’s paintings of the canals 
of Venice are a sublimation of thirst as that they are a 
sublimation of sex. It is a little ludicrous to say either 
one. And yet I suppose that a painted landscape is a sub¬ 
limation of some kind. A sublimation is merely a sub¬ 
stituted or secondary activity. Any work of art or, for 
that matter, any object whatsoever can be asserted to be 
a symbol of sex, and can be used as such, but this is quite 
a different matter from saying that any work of art or 
any object whatsoever is naturally or essentially a symbol 
of sex. In my opinion there exists no sufficient evidence 
to show that art is limited to the service of any single 
emotion. 

The second criticism of love as the explanation of art 
is this, that emotion as such is too general and too abstract 
to account for the element of form in art. What are the 
reasons why one person paints, another one sings, and a 
third writes poetry? The mere fact of emotion tells us 
nothing. An artist is not an artist simply because he has 
emotion; for so has the chimpanzee: but he is an artist 
because he has imagination, educated taste, technical skill 
and the will to create. It is the exercise of these talents 
which produces the work of art. 

The greatest difficulty of all in understanding art as 
the expression of emotion is to know what takes place 
between the emotion and the finished art product. There 
is a considerable distance between a wish and a work of 
art. How is the transition accomplished “from emotion 
to form”? By what means is emotion translated into a 
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symphony or a picture? How are imagination, taste and 
skill put into operation? 

Skill in handling a medium requires some degree of 
apprenticeship and practice. Taste is formed in the same 
way. Even imagination, which seems original and in¬ 
dividual, must derive its content from the character of 
the artist’s medium, from the traditional themes of his 
art, and from the works of his predecessors as well as from 
the direct observation of nature. Art has been called an 
imitation of nature, but it is just as truly the imitation 
of other art. The ability to perceive nature—even in¬ 
cluding in this our own emotions—is derived in part from 
human tuition. We are no more likely to discover the 
absolute origin of art than we are to discover the absolute 
origin of the world, but artists, as we know them, have 
to begin by taking something in before they can give 
anything out. I insist on this because I have known teach¬ 
ers of art who expected their students to express themselves 
from the beginning when the poor things had nothing 
to express. Nor could they ever get it by gazing into 
their own souls or feeling the force of their own feelings. 

We may distinguish, if we like, four different kinds of 
art, the differences depending upon the attitude of the 
artist towards his emotional experience. If an emotion is 
agreeable the natural attitude is to try to keep it—to 
preserve the conditions which gave it. This leads to one 
kind of realism in art. One who is charmed with the as¬ 
pect of things as they are will make an effort at the exact 
registration of them. It is hard to see how a person who 
loves the world as it is, could be anything but a realist. 
His only complaint is that time will change it. If, how¬ 
ever, the emotional experience of the artist is not all 
pleasant, we can see three different ways of meeting this 
event. The first way is to meet it by running away from 
it. The artist who executes this “flight from reality” pro¬ 
duces works of an exotic and utopian quality. He is 
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enamored of the “far-away and long-ago,” and shows his 
longing for the transcendent and the strange. The second 
answer to an unpleasant world is another sort of realism. 
This kind of realist instead of painting the world as he 
sees it because he loves it so, paints it as he sees it because 
he hates it. This is the realism of the satirist, the realism 
of savage exposure. Then there is a third way of meeting 
experience. Neither turning completely away, nor ac¬ 
cepting completely, the creative artist makes something 
new out of the elements as he finds them. In all four of 
these ways the artist is, in a sense, expressing himself be¬ 
cause he is making a choice. How far his work is due to 
a conscious wish to express himself is another question. 
On this point I should like to quote from Mr. Deems 
Taylor, recently writing in Vanity Fair (March 1928). 

“So far as I can gather, the great masters had almost 
no time in which to express themselves. A painter, in 
Raphael’s or Rubens’ time, must have been a singularly 
inartistic person, judged by modern standards. . . . His 
main concern was to please his customers, make as much 
money as possible, and turn out a good job. And because 
self-expression, in the only true sense, is almost as in¬ 
voluntary a process as the growth of a man’s hair or the 
coloring of his eyes, he managed, in the course of a busy 
life, to stamp his work with an individuality before which 
we still stand in admiration.” 

The most definite meaning which we can attach to the 
word “expression” seems to be that which it carries in 
mathematics and the sciences. Here we say that one mem¬ 
ber of an equation is an expression for the other member. 
This means that one side is the exact equivalent of the 
other, and can be substituted for it without loss. I do not 
mean that in the equation there is no gain in substituting 
one form of statement for another; for if there were not, 
the equation would not be made. But from the point of 
view of meaning they are the same, and from the point 
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of view of sensuous attractiveness, they are indifferent. 
The equation is reversible. Now the expression of any¬ 
thing in a work of art is not like that. The sensuous form 
of the art work is of great importance, and it is not the 
exact equivalent of some other thing. The idea of trans¬ 
lation is foreign to art, and this is commonly acknowl¬ 
edged. We cannot reverse the process of embodiment and 
know exactly what the artist felt by looking at his fin¬ 
ished work. The effort has been made I believe by 
psycho-analysts to establish a fixed symbolism of this 
kind, and to show that a given image may always be in¬ 
terpreted as evidence of a certain desire. But as between 
the artist and his public there is no such code, and the 
proof is that the work of art means different things to 
different people. 

The work of art is a creation of something rather than 
an expression of something. It is rather than it means . 
To speak of the artist as expressing himself in his work, 
seems to imply a priority of the self, and I think this is 
wrong. Titian was not Titian until he had painted his 
pictures. There are no mute inglorious Miltons. The man 
is his work. The artist, like the rest of us, makes up his 
soul as he goes along. 
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It may assist the reader in following the present essay 
if I make clear at the start that my purpose is analysis 
rather than either edification or philosophic propaganda. 
With most of the contentions of an instrumental ethics 
I have no quarrel. Nor am I sure that what I have to say 
will call forth any serious protest from the instrumen¬ 
talist; perhaps he will be more apt to ask, What of it? 
All I propose is an examination of the claims of one con¬ 
sideration which seems to me deserving of more attention 
than it has received. To be explicit, I want to raise a 
query about the disposition shown by instrumentalists 
to blur the distinction between means and moral ends and 
to make it the sole business of the moral philosopher to 
deal with the facts relevant to some situation which, as 
given, is not itself describable in value terms. 

That such an attitude follows from certain premises I 
think is very likely. For the strict behaviorist who has 
dispensed with “consciousness” ends will of necessity 
stand not for values but for factual situations which set 
going processes of movement or of bio-chemical change. 
I shall not however stop here to argue metaphysical pre¬ 
suppositions, which to a good pragmatist ought not to be 
a matter of first-rate importance; it will be sufficient to 
raise a more practical sort of query. It is natural to an- 
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ticipate that, as a by-product of too exclusive an insistence 
on the claims of the particular case, the mind might be 
diverted from remoter and more comprehensive goals. 
And while of course in theory the future to an indefinite 
extent is relevant to the present problem, I cannot avoid 
an impression that in practice, instrumentalism does en¬ 
courage a readiness to take experience rather too much as 
a hand to mouth affair. As a reader for example of the 
New Republic , which I suppose may be regarded as an 
organ of instrumentalism in the field of political philoso¬ 
phy, I not infrequently find myself puzzled to make cer¬ 
tain what experimentalism is all about. As a method I 
am ready to applaud it. But method implies a purpose 
and direction, and to say that the end is life, or experience, 
seems a little hazy. If we have set out to avoid abstrac¬ 
tions these are terms surely which we should employ with 
caution. And I see only two alternatives. Either the end 
is in the form of a series of particular crises not to be 
judged or approved but only to be accepted—which again 
seems too much like opportunism to be entirely to my 
taste—or else it must be possible to set before the mind 
something in the nature of approved desires to lend to 
experience a settled meaning and direction. I do not 
mean that these are fixed moulds to which conduct is to 
be mechanically adjusted; they may be indefinitely fluid. 
But it does strike me that to serve their purpose they will 
need to be taken, not as merely incidental to a given fac¬ 
tual predicament, but as something we feel as valuable 
and worthy on their own account. It is not enough to 
say to a man, Be liberal; what good does this do him as 
a working program unless it gets him somewhere in par¬ 
ticular, which he realizes is a desirable place to go 4 ? 

As a matter of fact, the instrumentalist in addition to 
his method always does have more general aims. As a 
liberal, he will be found implying that public service 
constitutes a unifying line of direction. But this is some- 
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thing which, as a philosopher, he ought not wholly to 
take for granted; and when one goes on to resolve the 
abstraction of “social” conduct into its constituents, it 
grows still more apparent that a problem has arisen dis¬ 
tinguishable from the method which I apply to its solu¬ 
tion. The values which I find entering into human good 
are not, to repeat, fixed values which need no reinterpre¬ 
tation ; nevertheless they are values, which can neither be 
identified with matter of fact biological situations, nor 
with the instrumental means to their own attainment. 
The readiness to suppose that all proper-minded persons 
can be presumed to want the same things, so that the only 
business of the expert is to point out the way to their 
securing, is a natural human failing which has contin¬ 
ually to be discounted before fruitful discussion can be¬ 
gin. The authority with which clothing advertisements 
lay down for me what it is necessary for the well-dressed 
man to wear, will leave me cold if my sartorial require¬ 
ments are not exacting, and maxims from success maga¬ 
zines carry no compulsion if one has other interests 
stronger than that of getting on in the world. And there 
is no reason to exempt purposes in terms of public welfare 
from the same need for critical attention. All values alike 
have to be scrutinized in the light of their personal appeal 
before instrumentalism can get under way. 

All of which means that in order to become values, 
ends have need to be bound up with feeling. In a way 
this seems undoubtedly to carry drawbacks. A feeling is 
by definition particular and personal; it operates in the 
form of an ipse dixit; and it may appear, in consequence, 
to limit the field of intelligence or reason. But there is 
no point in refusing to admit the existence of a disad¬ 
vantage if it happen to be unavoidable, and that there is 
present in all honest assertions about good and evil an 
element which is incurably personal and dogmatic, I my¬ 
self do not see how it is possible to question. The safe 
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way is neither to ignore these deliverances of feeling, nor 
to take them at their face value, but to consider whether 
and to what extent they may themselves be brought within 
the field of rational discussion. 

Instead of continuing to talk in general terms it will 
be better to turn to an instance in particular. Not long 
ago two Italian radicals charged with complicity in a 
payroll robbery and murder were put to death by the 
laws of Massachusetts. The large facts in the case are 
spread upon the record. An egotistic judge, later shown to 
have been himself animated by the hatred of radical ideas 
then widely prevalent, welcomed the opportunity to pre¬ 
side at the trial. In this trial the current prejudices of 
the community were persistently exploited, testimony 
favorable to the accused was kept from the defence, wit¬ 
nesses were brushed aside for no other reason than their 
alien birth, while damaging points discrediting the state’s 
own most important witnesses were suppressed, facts were 
twisted by the prosecutor and the judge to convey a wrong 
impression to the jury. Evidence subsequently brought to 
light was refused consideration by the same judge acting 
singlehanded, it being left to him to pronounce even cn 
the charge of bias brought against himself. All this was 
sufficient to convince the civilized world and even many 
citizens of Massachusetts that an act of legal injustice 
was being perpetrated. But under pressure from local 
conservative opinion, the way to a genuine reconsidera¬ 
tion of the case was finally blocked by a governor already 
on record as violently prejudiced against radicals, and by 
a committee of three prominent citizens who examined 
the evidence behind closed doors and submitted a report 
marked by a highly inconclusive summary of selected 
facts and an evasion of the larger issues. 

Here is a situation where all the customary elements 
of the moral judgment are present on an arresting scale; 
suppose we consider it first in the dry light of instrumental 
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reason. Long before the end was reached, the dispute had 
become a conflict of political ideals; Sacco and Vanzetti 
had to die in order to show the enemies of society that 
attacks on the integrity of legal justice could not be tol¬ 
erated. No one of course would think of saying that calm 
reason was what dictated such a plea; still it would be 
possible on rational grounds to make a case out for it of 
a sort. Good men, it might be urged, ought not to cast 
aspersions tending to weaken the respect for law that 
public security demands; if now and then the innocent 
sulfer, it is regrettable, but it is of minor importance in 
comparison with the need to discourage any habit of 
questioning the fundamental disinterestedness of the ma¬ 
chinery of justice. If however the friends of order had 
really attained the state of dispassionate reason which 
utilitarianism presupposes, this is hardly the way they 
would have argued. Justice manifestly has its hold upon 
the mind only in so far as it is just, and to hope to recom¬ 
mend it by persisting in an unjust act is rationally absurd; 
an enemy of social institutions could ask for nothing bet¬ 
ter than that courts should lay themselves open to the 
slightest suspicion that they are being used as tools for 
purposes that do not lend themselves to the most scrupu¬ 
lous adherence to an honest search for truth. And from 
the standpoint of political method such considerations 
are, it is plain, of the highest importance for an ideal of 
social action that sets up a claim to be intelligent. But 
one has only to turn back to any concrete instance to be¬ 
come aware that utilitarian reason is always in point of 
fact complicated by other motives. It was the presence 
of passion in the Massachusetts case which raised it from 
a matter of local and temporary interest to one of those 
historic episodes which have incalculable consequences 
for the future. 

And no doubt the tense and murky atmosphere thus 
generated is, in so far, an argument on the side of those 
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who disparage feeling in the region of debate. It may 
seem reasonable to ask why if all sides alike are swayed 
by emotions each assured of its own righteousness, the 
scientific observer has any excuse for picking out one par¬ 
ticular set of emotions as more worthy than its rivals. Is 
not the only real ground for choice an agreement with the 
particular emotional sympathies of the man who judges? 
But the addition of new partisans does not better the 
situation. The fact that my own feelings happen to be 
enlisted is not a rational consideration; we can bring dis¬ 
cussion into the domain of reason only by abjuring bias 
altogether and getting down to assured facts undisturbed 
by emotional excitement. 

But what, once more, are the facts? One of them is 
without much question that the normal human mind does 
not work on the plane which a strict utilitarianism pre¬ 
supposes. It is a defect in realism to imagine that the 
mass of men can be induced to take no sides on matters 
that touch their feelings; and so long as this is so, it is 
open to take exception to the superiority presumed to lie 
in pure scientific impartiality. To affect human action 
usefully, a man must at least understand the influences 
that sway it; and one who merely looks on at these with 
no sympathetic fellow-feeling is incompetent to estimate 
them with any accuracy. The practical politician who 
aims to be a scientist in his limited way, and to take the 
facts of human nature as raw material for getting prac¬ 
tical results, may be fairly successful when things are 
going smoothly; but once the emotional depths are stirred 
he is grotesquely helpless in the face of forces to whose 
understanding he brings no inner guide. At such times, 
the only real chance one has to affect the issue is not 
through an impartial appraisal of human passions as 
natural agencies, but as a partisan who is able to find a 
way among conflicting purposes, because his own being 
responds to some among them which he feels deserves his 
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aid. And if this is so the really practical procedure is not 
to ignore personal preferences but to consider whether 
there is not some rational ground of choice among them. 

There is one consideration to begin with which seems 
to call for no extended comment. In the particular case in 
point a plain advantage of position here lay with the pro- 
testants. What was asked of the authorities was merely a 
new trial, and what conservative Boston was forced there¬ 
fore into the position of defending was a policy of trying 
in every way to ward ofF the enlightenment that comes 
from full publicity and free discussion. But such an atti¬ 
tude is self-condemning; and whenever we find emotion 
thus interfering with the candid reception of any sort of 
fact, we have ground for giving its rivals in so far the 
preference. 

This by itself is not, to be sure, decisive. It still leaves 
it an open question, as to what the facts are that reason 
should take into account; and the utilitarian may accord¬ 
ingly come back to his contention that these are not the 
conflicting sentiments a given situation will arouse, but 
the instrumental facts that deal with ways and means. 
Such data submit to rules of evidence that ought to bind 
every reasonable mind; whereas, feelings are personal and 
have no similar compulsion. Because a sentiment is mine 
may be a private reason for urging it upon my neighbor, 
but it is not, as such, a rational ground. Nor does it help 
things very much to insist that it is a higher and nobler 
sentiment than those by which other men are swayed. I 
may feel that this is so; but it is just from such a per¬ 
suasion that all the evils of moral intolerance derive. The 
claim to an objective superiority requires proof, and I am 
not offering proof when I stop with a sentimental appeal 
which others do not grant. 

Nevertheless it does not follow that something in the 
nature of a more rational defence may not be forthcoming. 
There is one way at any rate in which reason can be ap- 
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plied to ends as well as to instrumental means. Motives 
are themselves factual elements in experience; and the 
service which intelligence most unambiguously performs 
in the realm of motives is to assure us, not that one motive 
is nobler than another, but that it is a more lasting and 
substantial source of satisfaction. One chief reason why 
some feelings are considered to outweigh others in sig¬ 
nificance is, plainly, the fact that they wear better, are 
less subject to attrition and revaluation in the vicissitudes 
of man’s life history. That I continue under the sway of 
a given sentiment may be no reason for assigning it any 
relevance to the world at large, but it is a valid ground 
for thinking I have got closer to my own real nature. 
And while time and experience may, without assistance, 
have some tendency to issue in this self revelation, the 
process is facilitated and rendered less fallible if it is ac¬ 
companied by a Socratic refusal to take our sentiments 
on trust, and by the practice of bringing the conscious 
mind to bear upon them in order to make certain whether 
they really do measure up to their emotional pretensions. 

This recognition that an intelligent survey of motives 
is likely to reveal a superior persistence and reality in 
some sentiments as opposed to others, has a further corol¬ 
lary that is relevant to the needs of rational debate. A 
man can never be quite sure that his ideals are of a sort 
to make a genuine appeal to fundamental instincts so 
long as he takes them in bulk as generalized and conse¬ 
quently abstract forms of eulogistic reference. The one 
thing finally real in conduct is the actual situation. It is 
useful to collate our experiences and form a conception 
of certain kinds of situation which will give a cue for 
treating new ones as they arise, but it is almost as safe 
to act automatically on these generalized formulas as it 
is to invade Monte Carlo with a system. The outcome is 
a set of stereotyped maxims at a greater or less remove 
from that genuine and deepseated call to the inner feel- 
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ings which only the concrete instance guarantees, along 
with a new and even more superficial group of motives in 
the shape of pride of opinion or a moral self-complacency. 

In saying however that an enlightened scrutiny of each 
particular situation will probably result in the discovery 
of a fairly constant body of motives which represent my¬ 
self, I have not yet touched the main objection which a 
thorough-going moral anarchism raises. Allowing that 
within the precincts of a man’s own nature some purposes 
have a firmer grounding than have others, we have still to 
ask what there is in this to indicate that the center of 
gravity in different men will be the same. This is what 
a moral standard chiefly means; it represents not a private, 
but something in the nature of a cooperative goal. Of 
course no one will deny that the members of the human 
race have much in common; there would be no genus 
“man” were this not so. But there would be no scientific 
hindrance to supposing that the similarity is confined to 
a strictly naturalistic field. Men are undoubtedly alike 
in the possession of certain natural propensities—hunger, 
love, hate, the desire for possession, along with a few 
relatively weak and unstable “social” instincts, and a 
rather unreliable sense of prudence euphemistically called 
reason which prevents them, at times and partially, from 
being too offensive to their neighbors. But it does not im¬ 
mediately follow that in terms of ideals which rise above 
self-seeking, man also has a common nature. 

If in this further aspect the situation is one in which 
reason is to have a role, I have left myself only one road 
to follow. Science cannot tell us that one ideal is “better” 
than another, for science deals not with quality of life 
but with its physical persistence; when philosophers like 
Spencer attempt to make science deliver itself of ethical 
judgments, it always grows evident before they finish, that 
they are merely suborning her to be a witness in favor of 
their private partialities. Speculative reason is equally 
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incompetent; its “principles” invariably turn out either 
to be so abstract as to be open to any number of rival 
interpretations, or else to represent again some particular 
sort of unreasoned preference dressed up in laudatory 
terms. If any chance remains of justifying an ideal goal 
of human nature, it can only be along the empirical path 
—by finding that as a matter of fact, men, as they pro¬ 
ceed, do tend to converge toward some common agree¬ 
ment, not as a result of logic, but because experience shows 
them that in this way they are more likely to satisfy their 
essential needs. 

It is important to emphasize the premise here implied 
—itself an extra-logical fact—that only in proportion as 
he wants an agreement with other men, is anyone likely 
to be led to entertain the thought of a potential human 
nature more responsive to ideal demands than are the 
traits that strike the casual eye. It is notorious that those 
who are most insistent that )'ou cannot change human na¬ 
ture in the direction of something recommended as an 
improvement, are the ones who do not stand obviously 
to gain from such a change. It is the man who is making 
money out of competitive interests who is surest that 
profiteering is the normal human status, while generals 
and admirals are natural prophets of the creed that man 
is fundamentally a fighting animal, and that it is absurd 
to think that war can be abolished. The believer in the 
possibility of universal peace is always the one who wants 
universal peace, and whose judgment on future chances 
will accordingly be guided less by the very ambiguous na¬ 
ture of the facts than by the way these facts look to him 
in the light of what he thinks desirable. 

But it does not follow, that because a clue is needed for 
the ordering of facts which the facts do not themselves 
supply, a reasonable ground may not exist for thinking 
that the interpretation is a valid one. The evidence is 
not conclusive and will not convince those who do not 
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choose to be persuaded. But this latter choice also is di- 
rected from within rather than by the evidence alone. 
There are plenty of things to show the selfishness and 
folly of the human race; but the gusto with which some¬ 
times these are greeted, lies equally with a more optimistic 
frame of mind outside the scientific data. And in point 
of fact, substantial grounds exist for the belief that human 
nature has a tendency to converge in its reflective judg¬ 
ments on the good and bad. The most striking thing in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, was not the front presented by 
vested interests or by the partisans of revolution, but the 
spontaneous appearance in every social group and 
throughout the world of a protest in the name simply of 
justice and fair play. One must turn his eyes from the 
past as well as from the future not to be aware that such 
an appeal to an immediate sense of values has often played 
a part in man’s career. Along with the peaceful stretches 
of his history broadening, or narrowing, from precedent 
to precedent, there stand out more stirring times of re¬ 
adjustment and of new direction. The modern supersti¬ 
tion is, that these are all explainable solely in terms of 
economic motives; and it is largely true that they have 
led to lasting alterations only when they have been able 
to enlist a^sufficient mass of private interest. But it is 
equally apparent that economic utility has never stood 
alone. Always such upheavals have taken on the aspect 
of a religion as well as of an economic struggle; they have 
recommended themselves not only as a desire for power, 
but as a holy cause whose emotional appeal has spread 
far beyond the boundaries of the class immediately con¬ 
cerned. 

The existence of common sentiments capable of excit¬ 
ing men to action is, then, not an outcome of mere guess¬ 
work but a fact. The evidence will be disputed. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the classes which at the moment happen to 
be sitting tight, find it easy to dispose of unofficial moral 
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protests as the product of hysteria and interested propa¬ 
ganda. But this is a pose whose effect is weakened by the 
compulsion they are under to cater and occasionally to 
bow to it. In reality, the charge of hysteria is never so 
easy to make good as in the instance of those waves of 
excitement in which men of substance and reputation 
share. Urge men to remember the Maine, or to protect 
civilization against the Huns, or to defend the sanctity 
of property rights, and because such phrases already have 
an approved emotional significance which does not call 
for thinking, an open field is left for emotional contagion. 
Where, on the other hand, it is not formulas but facts 
that excite the feeling, the sentiment is not only more 
genuine and deep-seated, but also, under safeguards, it is 
more likely to rise above mob psychology and become a 
more or less considered judgment of intelligence. The 
real hysteria in Boston was to be found in the police, the 
public officials, and respectable persons in clubs and bank¬ 
ing houses. 

Before turning to the more specific ways in which feel¬ 
ings conceivably may be subjected to a standard instead 
of being all alike condemned simply by reason of the 
fact that they are feelings, I need first to make more ex¬ 
plicit a distinction. The claim that feeling cannot be a 
safe or rational guide, because there is no agreement 
among men about their feelings, carries most weight when 
we are thinking of desires. Human wants are, it may be 
granted, so widely different as to put serious obstacles in 
the way of applying to them any common measure. We 
can say that men generally desire such things as comfort, 
security, power, happiness; but these terms are elusively 
abstract, whereas a desire aims typically at something 
pretty definite and limited. To know that everyone wants 
his hunger satisfied, does not go far toward setting up a 
dietary that will meet all tastes. But this does not take 
account of all the facts. Nearly everyone has had the 
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experience of wanting something, while at the same time 
he more or less heartily disapproves of himself for want¬ 
ing it. The new judgment will involve desire, but it is 
not limited to desire; it is a real judgment. A desire dog¬ 
matically creates a value; the judgment says that the 
value is or is not as important as it pretends to be. And 
it is in connection with the new feelings on which this 
judgment rests that the strongest evidence in experience 
will be found for the claim that there is such a thing as 
an ideal human nature—a nature not expressed in terms 
of isolated wants but in a reflective sense of approval, for 
which these wants constitute a subject-matter to be worked 
over and reconstituted. The business of the moral ideal¬ 
ist is in consequence not simply to feel values, although, 
unless these come home to him in feeling, he naturally 
cannot make a start; it is to find a rational ground, by 
which I only mean a ground calculated to convince other 
men when they are in a reflective mood, for estimating 
values that compete. 

The simplest point of departure is the pleasure calculus 
in terms of private enjoyment. I shall not add here to 
the vast and not too delightful literature which has grown 
up about the experience of pleasure. Nor will I stop on 
the distinction to be drawn between intensity of desire 
and degree of satisfaction in desire, except to note the 
obvious truth that if we are setting out to be rational and 
experimental, we shall need to estimate the worth of de¬ 
sire less from its anticipatory hopes than from its actual 
cash returns. The immediate point is, simply, that with 
some approximation to accuracy a man can tell whether 
one satisfaction is more or less satisfying than another. 
When he himself is the only one concerned, any man 
of course will prefer a more to a less pleasant experience; 
he would be a fool if he did not. And while it is not so 
easy to keep clear of complications here, to most people 
it will seem equally a reasonable claim that when there 
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is a clash in preferences, I have a right to subordinate 
competitors provided it is plain that my own stake is 
notably a greater one. The standing of the typically “un¬ 
selfish” person, who makes a practice of self-denial to 
gratify the—often rather predatory—taste for minor 
pleasures in his associates, is not easy to justify to reason. 

To stop here would, however, be to take a narrow view 
of what experience teaches. It is granted to comparatively 
few people to be entirely contented with a life that keeps 
in view only private feeling. The reason why I crave 
some contact with a larger good, is doubtless that it ap¬ 
peals to me; still such a demand does normally exist to 
help determine wherein my good consists. No matter how 
enthusiastically I may work at private pleasure-getting 
so long as I am under the influence solely of desire, the 
moment I stop to think, it grows difficult to make this 
meager and transitory good seem an end equal to absorb¬ 
ing all the energies of a full grown human being. 

For measuring values in this more objective way, the 
moralist has given his chief attention to extent or num¬ 
bers. Unless something in particular prevents, what I 
myself feel as good still will continue to deserve the name 
when I see it in the possession of some other man, and a 
natural tendency exists to welcome its extension. The 
tendency has many obstacles to overcome. If my own 
good is thought to be jeopardized by its wider spread, 
the competitive interests are likely to overpower disin¬ 
terested ones; and an even more dangerous antagonist is 
present in the propensity to rejoice at seeing the range of 
good restricted when our vanity is thereby flattered. This 
spirit of snobbery is one of the most powerful sources of 
human inequality, as it is one particularly difficult to 
reach. Back Bay, the Ku Klux Klan, Academies of Arts 
and Letters, Daughters of the Revolution and Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise, all get their choicest thrill 
from the reflection that I am in possession of a good from 
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which my neighbors are excluded. Even the glamour that 
wealth carries does not find its chief explanation in the 
miser or the spendthrift, but in the aspirant after a new 
social prestige, precious because limited to the few. Never¬ 
theless, the fact remains that the good is a precarious one. 
The snobbishness of other people is one of the most uni¬ 
versally disliked of human traits, and even in his own case, 
the snob always prefers to idealize himself as the posses¬ 
sor of objective qualities of superior merit instead of 
acknowledging exclusiveness as his motive. 

Along with their social extension, there is a second way 
in which values are open to something like an objective 
computation. Among the things that by common repute 
are held to be good, some are judged weightier than others 
by reason of their more lasting character. Other things 
being equal, there would be a general agreement that con¬ 
tributions to some relatively enduring benefit rank higher 
than those whose effects are more ephemeral; an artist 
in wax will never win approval equally with an artist in 
stone. This is, in part, an explanation of the difficulty 
which the actor’s art has always had in gaining unquali¬ 
fied respect. Not only is there no permanent material in 
which such an art remains embodied, but the nature of 
the effects at which it aims is itself too unsubstantial to 
justify an unequivocal esteem. The claims of the come¬ 
dian in particular will need to overcome a widespread 
feeling that amusement is not a sufficiently durable good 
to lend any high prestige to those who cater to it. It may 
be said with truth, that wholesome amusement has a solid 
value for the business of effective living; but the answer 
itself assumes that the more transient and superficial the 
amusement, the less easy it becomes to admit the claims 
of its purveyor. Meanwhile to the employment of this 
second method of objective valuation, there are certain 
cautions to be entered. Mere permanence of material ac¬ 
complishment is an insecure foundation for a value judg- 
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ment, unless we continue to keep steadily before the mind 
the original source of value in personal satisfaction. 
Monuments like the pyramids might outlast the human 
race and still carry to the critical intelligence little save 
a sense of poverty of thought and feeling, and in a similar 
way great business enterprises which turn out trivial or 
ugly or shoddy wares lose most of their impressiveness 
to the imagination when they are examined realistically. 
It is one of the commonest of human errors to mistake a 
contribution to some historically established institution, 
for a significant justification of our lives when we are in 
reality only cumbering the world with useless lumber, or 
adding to some positive incubus upon the human spirit. 
Empires, systems of legality, foundations committed to 
outworn forms of learning or philanthropy—such things 
have always absorbed the labor and devotion of number¬ 
less individuals who are under the illusion that it is only 
necessary to identify themselves with an established 
agency impressively objective, to win that lasting sig¬ 
nificance in which personal happiness may seem deficient. 

A second caution is equally essential. Mass and solidity 
of achievement find their appeal limited not only by their 
need to be translated into terms of personal happiness, 
but likewise by something which we are constrained to 
call a varying “quality” in human goods. This new term 
is one which it has not been found easy to define, but I 
think it may be made to carry a fairly definite sense. When 
we say that one value is higher than another, we shall find 
usually that it is accompanied by an admiring acknowl¬ 
edgment of superior talents in its creator. What nearly 
anyone can do with a reasonable attention to his job, 
never strikes us as qualitatively rare and precious; but 
once let a man show himself possessed of a capacity to 
accomplish something which is beyond the reach of aver¬ 
age humanity, and he will normally evoke a feeling of 
approval sui generis. The juggler, the athletic star, the 
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natural mimic, shares with the poet, the inventive genius, 
the great military captain or the moral saint, a place in our 
valuing judgments which mediocrity fails to win. 

There are then, at a minimum, three ways in which, 
apart from a direct reference to force of desire, values 
enter into a judgment of more or less, and so become ob¬ 
jects that may be appraised by reason. It does not follow 
that they lend themselves to any single standard capable 
of an exact quantitative formulation; on the contrary, 
they are rough and ready judgments that have no clearly 
visible common denominator. Nevertheless, they all have 
weight in their degree. The mere extension to the 
masses of moments of undistinguished pleasure may, 
in itself, be excellent; but it does not constitute an 
adequate ideal if it forgets durability and quality of 
satisfaction in the mere interest of widening its range. 
On the other hand, it is the acknowledged vice of an 
aristocratic culture that it is satisfied to preserve the 
traits to which its admiration lends a peculiar eminence 
at the expense of the wider distribution which also is 
called for, if our judgments are to remain entirely se¬ 
cure. And quality and extension will both alike need 
to be taken into account before material achievement 
however solid and enduring can make good its claim 
to represent a rational value. The difficulty of bring¬ 
ing all these various considerations into view at once, 
is a sound excuse for declining to be dogmatic, as it 
is for refusing to rely on abstract formulas; but it does 
not alter the fact that real opinions based on all of them 
will certainly present themselves in proportion as men 
make any honest effort to adopt that disinterested attitude 
which is reason. 

To stop here would, however, still leave me open to the 
charge of falling short of my objective. What I have been 
calling attention to is the existence of a general human 
tendency to judge conduct on the basis of a relative mas- 

O 
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nitude of values, a judgment which, as quantitative, sub¬ 
mits in so far to the rules of evidence. And this tendency 
gets a moral color, from the further habit of looking with 
distaste on anyone who refuses to recognize such considera¬ 
tions of relative importance. It is not in nature to view 
with entire equanimity, conduct governed by what appears 
to us a distorted estimate of worth. But while this may 
supply a rational basis for a private standard, as well as 
a psychological explanation of our readiness to transfer 
the same standard to other people, our logical right to this 
last step may still be questioned. No matter how many 
men have a sentiment in common, its mere multiplication 
does not as such give it a rational status. What we have 
established is a certain basis for rational computation if 
men care to use it, but not a ground for imposing on others 
our personal computations. 

And this, I am much disposed to think, does really set 
a limit to the application of reason to man’s common af¬ 
fairs, or, better perhaps, it calls for a distinction in the 
kind of rational process to which we may profitably have 
recourse. I have been saying that facts of two sorts enter 
into a moral situation,—facts relevant to the securing of 
ends we conceive ourselves already justified in presuppos¬ 
ing, and emotional approvals without which ends cannot 
in the first place be recognized as inherently worth aiming 
at. But the former of these it is a much simpler job to 
argue than the latter. Feelings of value cannot be made 
to penetrate a mind which does not voluntarily admit 
them, and this willingness is at the mercy of many incal¬ 
culable chances and caprices. On the other hand, if a con¬ 
sideration is important for purposes to which a man 
already is committed, his own self-interest is enlisted to 
counteract any influence that prejudice and inertia exert 
to hinder its entrance into the mind. 

In other words, we need to draw a real though not of 
course too hard and fast a line between the technician 
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and the moralist or preacher. Both have to do with facts, 
but the facts call for a difference of treatment. So long 
as men have feelings of approval and disapprobation, 
they will show a desire, varying from a mild wish to a 
passionate demand, to get other people to share their pref¬ 
erence. In part, this has a utilitarian motive since the 
existence of contrary choices often makes our own inse¬ 
cure ; in part, it is a disinterested expression of that nat¬ 
ural piety which anyone is bound to feel toward whatever 
he accepts genuinely as a value; in part, it is a mere corol¬ 
lary of man’s nature as a sociable creature who likes to 
meet his fellows on a common footing. But there are few 
persons in whom it is not present. The preacher in us 
will, then, set us on the task of inducing others to confess 
the superiority of the sentiments with which we ourselves 
view the world. But really to effect such a purpose there 
are certain ways in which we ought not to go to work. This 
the reformer and uplifter is too generally inclined to 
overlook; hence the inveterate habit of trying to force or 
frighten men into being wise and good. You simply can¬ 
not compel a man, whether by force or logic, to feel in a 
certain way; the best you can do is to encourage him to 
open his mind to considerations which determine your 
own sense of fitness, and which you have enough faith in 
a common human nature to trust will make on him a simi¬ 
lar impression if he will give them a fair hearing. I do not 
say that we have no right to go beyond this, and at times 
to enforce our sentiments on objectors; we shall do this 
anyhow when the stake seems sufficiently important. But 
we ought to recognize that in so far we no longer are in 
the domain of a common reason, and we should be content 
to defend our conduct not in terms of a superiority in vir¬ 
tue such as our opponents do not grant, but of a factual 
wish to make certain things prevail because we want them 
to prevail. 

Meanwhile a field remains in which reason in its com- 
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monly accepted form will find a place, though its authority 
will even here be limited by a premise which is extra- 
logical. It can be logically defended only as we first 
adopt the presumption that men in general recognize, or 
can be made to recognize, the desirability of applying rea¬ 
son to their common affairs instead merely of relying on 
compulsion; otherwise my demand that they follow rea¬ 
son is as much a private demand as my desire for food 
or my hatred of my enemy. But with the expediency of 
appealing to men’s minds once granted the duty of being 
rational—and this includes the universalizing in debate 
of the emotional premises on which men find themselves 
empirically agreeing—assumes a privileged position. The 
source of its authority does not lie in a particular feeling 
which rationality, or irrationality, evokes; it rests simply 
on the fact that without such an acknowledgment, all pre¬ 
tense to social argument lapses. One cannot complain 
that other men are inaccessible to reason without presup¬ 
posing the validity of at least one ideal—a state of mind 
able and willing to perceive the facts relevant to rational 
discussion. Whatever the fate of other desires and ap¬ 
provals, the claims of openmindedness and consistency 
cannot without self-contradiction be denied by anyone, 
and that includes nearly everyone who undertakes to use 
argument to attain his ends. 

And now it follows also that for a “science” of politics, 
it is the second group of considerations that will have the 
most significance. This I should say is the relative justi¬ 
fication of the instrumentalist’s position. We cannot prove 
to another man that his good is of one sort rather than 
another; we can only display to him our reasons for think¬ 
ing this is so, in the hope that he will admit it in the de¬ 
gree he comes to know the things he really wants. To help 
him see this is a vocation not to be disparaged so long as 
it takes the form of emotional enlightenment rather than 
of emotional contagion; but usually the end is best served 
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by a division of labor. The statesman or the publicist is 
not debarred wholly from the ideal methods of the moral 
teacher, but it is not chiefly this on which he can rely. 
When he makes it his main resort, as President Wilson 
tried to do, his ideals are apt to prove too vague to lead 
anywhere in particular and as a consequence men grow 
suspicious of them and for a time may even turn with a 
feeling of relief to practical politicians who are untainted 
by ideals. It is very seldom he can expound a personal 
gospel directly, unless the soil already has been thoroughly 
prepared alike by the salutary teachings of experience 
and by the emotional familiarity that sentiments have 
acquired through being urged by the idealist and the 
preacher. To have much chance of permanent political 
success, his methods must depend on reason rather than 
on exhortation, which means that he will have to pre¬ 
suppose the common interests on which men already are 
generally agreed and make it his main business to discover 
and to popularize the conditions necessary to their satis¬ 
faction. In order to be rational, and so to be effective, 
politics must concern itself primarily with the applica¬ 
tion of means rather than with the uncovering and enforc¬ 
ing of new and better ways of living. This of necessity 
narrows its scope somewhat; but it has the considerable 
advantage that whereas the eliciting of feelings is at best 
a risky business the logic of facts is a comparatively 
straightforward matter, and has a compulsion to which 
every mind must yield, so long as it lays claim to reason 
at all. 
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When English political economy became sophisticated, 
in the generation following Ricardo, the practice began 
of asking what conditions the orthodox theories of value 
and distribution took for granted. The subtler critics of 
still later years have looked less for logical postulates 
than for preconceptions—those convictions which shape 
the general trend of a man's thinking without being them¬ 
selves submitted to critical scrutiny. 1 

The search for postulates was a lead which yielded 
large returns at the beginning, but which soon ran out. It 
suffers two limitations. First, one can no more list all the 
postulates of an economic doctrine than one can list all 
the causes of a physical phenomenon. Where to stop in 
the one case as in the other, is a matter of the particular 
purpose in hand, and the purposes for which we discuss 
economic doctrines are varied indeed. Ricardo, for ex¬ 
ample, was satisfied by saying that the payment of rent 
presupposes (1) that land is limited in quantity and vari¬ 
able in quality, (2) that the most fertile land is compara- 


'The best examples of such inquiries are Walter Bagehot’s “Postulates 
of English Political Economy” (first published in the Fortnightly Review, 
1876; reprinted in Economic Studies, edited by R. H. Hutton), and Thor- 
stein Veblen’s “Preconceptions of Economic Science” (first published in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 1899 and 1900; reprinted in the collec¬ 
tion of his essays entitled The Place of Science in Modern Civilization ). 
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tively scarce. 2 Malthus insisted on going further back; 
rent could not be paid unless land yielded sustenance ex¬ 
ceeding that necessary to maintain the cultivators. 3 To 
Senior the important postulate was that agriculture ‘‘obeys 
the law of diminishing returns;” 4 while to Richard Jones 
the Ricardian theory presupposes a definite set of legal 
and social institutions found only in two corners of the 
earth. 5 Bagehot suggested incidentally and Marx brought 
out explicitly the fact that “the state of the productivity 
of labor .... is as much an element in the so-called 
natural fertility of the soil as its chemical composition.” 0 
Quite clearly occasion might arise for stressing any one of 
these alleged postulates; quite clearly the list might be 
elaborated indefinitely,' and quite clearly such elaboration 
would be of little service without some guiding end in 
view. 

The second difficulty in listing postulates is that the 
logical implications of an economic doctrine depend upon 
the strictness with which it is taken, and the degree of 
precision attributed to these doctrines varies with the 


2 Principles of Political Economy (Gonncr’s edition), pp. 47, 397; Letters 
of Ricardo to Malthus, p. 127. 

3 IIe also postulated, “That quality peculiar to the necessaries of life of 
being able ... to raise up a number of deinanders in proportion to the 
quantity of necessaries produced.” In answer Ricardo pointed out that 
farmers are not wont to produce the necessaries in advance of demand, and 
wait for this supply to raise up demanders. See The Nature and Progress 
of Rent, p. 8 (p. 15 of Hollander’s reprint) ; Ricardo’s Principles, p. 399. 

4 See the last of Senior’s “four elementary propositions of the science.” 
Political Economy, 4th ed., p. 26. 

B R. Jones, Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 1831, pp. vi, vii, and 
chapter VII. 

°K. Marx, Capital, translated by E. Untermann, vol. III. p. 763; W. Bage¬ 
hot, “The Preliminaries of Political Economy,” Economic Studies, edited by 
R. H. Hutton, p. 113. 

‘For example, in the Ricardo Centenary discussion of 1910, Professor 
H. C. Taylor pointed out that the Ricardian theory of rent assumes “that 
all men of the class in competition for the land under consideration possess 
essentially the same degree of economic productivity.” Bulletin of the Ameri¬ 
can Economic Association, April 1911, Papers and Discussion of the 23rd 
Annual Meeting , pp. 
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doctrine, the expositor, and his purpose, not to say his 
mood. For illustration, we may take the celebrated 
Ricardian proposition: “A tax on wages is wholly a tax 
on profits .” 8 To make that proposition literally true we 
must posit an incompressible standard of living, a human 
nature of extraordinary rigidity, a commercial organiza¬ 
tion of not less extraordinary elasticity, etc., etc. We may 
refuse to force this strict construction upon Ricardo’s 
words; but just as soon as we introduce a convenient 
vagueness into the interpretation of the theory we become 
uncertain what the postulates may be. 

Preconceptions are more intriguing. We take postulates 
up, play with and drop them for others. They are external 
to us and we feel no affection for them. But preconcep¬ 
tions are parts of us. They grow up in our minds. We are 
but dimly aware of the role they play in shaping our 
conclusions about the matters on which we focus atten¬ 
tion. They shade off from common-sense opinions about 
things in general, opinions which we share with many 
of our contemporaries, to personal prejudices and wishes 
dressed up as convictions. Even in our most rigorous work, 
we are influenced by them. If critically inclined, we may 
recognize certain of our own preconceptions, and form 
deliberate judgments concerning their validity, where¬ 
upon they cease to be preconceptions. Scientific prog¬ 
ress consists largely in this process of taking thought 
about what had theretofore been taken for granted. 
As any science grows, it keeps turning back upon 
itself in this fashion, and thus becoming conscious of 
more and more elements in its structure. The present 
paper essays to perform a service of this sort for eco¬ 
nomic theory. 

There is no more possibility of cataloguing all Ricar¬ 
do’s preconceptions than of listing all the postulates of his 
theory of rent. Nor is there point in discussing any think- 

* Principles p. 198. 
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er’s preconceptions, unless we can make some advance in 
knowledge of fact, or technique, or the curious ways of 
the mind. All that I shall attempt is to consider three of 
Ricardo’s most significant preconceptions, and the levels 
on which his analysis runs. 

Ricardo took for granted (1) the physical environment 
in which he lived; (2) the social organization, including 
the industrial technique, of his day and people; and (3) 
the human nature of his contemporaries as he understood 
them. He did not analyze this familiar world beyond ex¬ 
plaining a few technical points in the mechanism of the 
money market, which lay readers could not be expected to 
know. Still less did he think of the problem how social 
organization or human nature had reached their current 
patterns. But in his common sense acceptance of nature, 
society, and man, there were features anything but obvi¬ 
ous to the common sense of our generation. And these 
features played a large role in shaping some of his most 
characteristic conclusions. 

I. The Physical World 

The physical world entered into Ricardo’s economics 
in the guise of natural resources. The important fact was 
that in future the nation must find it ever harder to wring 
from the soil a living for its growing numbers. The accu¬ 
mulation of capital, the progress of invention, the impor¬ 
tation of food from abroad cannot be expected to do more 
than wage a losing fight against “the law of diminishing 
returns.” Hence a larger and larger part of human energy 
will be absorbed by the work of providing merely food. 
. . . Needless to say, Ricardo assigned no reasoned 
ground for this expectation; but it shaped the conclusions 
of his “science” just as effectually as if it had been con¬ 
clusively demonstrated. Living in the early days of the 
“Industrial Revolution,” he might have expected much 
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more than he did from “the progress of invention.” Had 
he done so, the orientation of classical political economy 
would have been appreciably different. 

On the other hand, Ricardo was not troubled by the 
specter of soil exhaustion, by the wasting of coal measures, 
by the destruction of forests, or by the idea that climates 
change. All the large theories that hang thereby were be¬ 
yond his horizon. His physical world was eminently sta¬ 
ble, a constant in the theory. He could speak of rent as 
paid “for the use of the original and indestructible powers 
of the soil”; a modern man’s common sense is at once of¬ 
fended by the phrase—“indestructible” indeed ! 9 

II. Social Organization 

Ricardo thought of social organization as something 
which had changed materially in the past, but which had 
reached maturity and would not change materially in the 
future. With Adam Smith, he looked back to “that early 
and rude state of society which precedes both the accumu¬ 
lation of stock and the appropriation of land.” 10 Of course 
this state of affairs was known to him as a logical abstrac¬ 
tion, not as that varied reality of many cultures revealed 
by ethnology. It was by the light of a capitalist’s reason, 
that Ricardo saw how savages behave; a more deceptive 
light he could not have had. But even the professed an¬ 
thropologists in his day innocently read their own 
thoughts into the savage mind; so Ricardo was in good 
contemporary company when he spoke of “the weapon 
necessary to kill a beaver” as capital; when he tacitly im- 


9 Professor Taussig suggests that Ricardo be credited with glimpsing the 
notion that what is permanent and indestructible about land is, not the 
original powers of the soil, but the differences among soils. “Exhaustion 
of the Soil and the Theory of Rent,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1917; vol. XXXI, pp. 345-348. 

10 Principles, p. 7; Wealth of Nations, Book I, ch. VI. (Cannan’s edition, 
P- 49 )- 
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plied that savages keep account of the average time re¬ 
quired by various processes; and when he pictured them 
as carrying on trade for commercial advantage. With so 
capitalistic a conception of pre-capitalistic life, of course 
he did not see that the rise of capitalism is itself an eco¬ 
nomic problem of the first importance. 

As for the future, Ricardo expected “the progressive 
state” in which he lived to run down like a clock into 
“the stationary state”; that is, the state in which popula¬ 
tion will cease to grow and capital cease to accumulate. 
The changes involved in this transition are primarily 
changes in the shares of produce that go respectively to 
landlords, capitalists, and laborers: also there will be a 
denser population and more intensive cultivation. But he 
contemplates no great change in the organization of so¬ 
ciety. In the stationary state there will be the same three 
classes of men dividing the fruits of industry; the same 
system of private property, investment for profit and 
production for the market; the same dependence of 
the mass of mankind upon wage-labor, and the same 
government maintaining “security.” Various minor 
reforms are feasible; but the institutional framework 
of society will remain as it is. Men like Robert 
Owen who cherish hopes of an economic revolution are 
“visionaries.” 11 

It was not that Ricardo had a high opinion of the exist¬ 
ing social order. Besides minor faults which he strove 
manfully to mend, 12 he saw fundamental defects which 
would abide. On his showing, the existing order presents 
an irreconcilable conflict of interests. It is not only that 
“the interest of the landlord is always opposed to that of 


"Letters o)’ Ricardo to Troiuer, p. 47. “Is not the experience of ages 
against him?’ asked Ricardo after his examination of Owen’s schemes 
The same, pp. 79, 80. 

'"Ricardo testifies that in parliament he was “treated as an ultra reformer 
and a visionary on commercial subjects by both agriculturalists and manu¬ 
facturers.” Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, p. 75 
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the consumer and manufacturer ;” 13 but also that “there is 
no way of keeping profits up but by keeping wages 
down.” 14 And there is nothing to be done about these class 
conflicts; they are as much a part of the natural order as 
the scarcity of fertile lands. 1 '* Furthermore: “Nothing 
contributes so much to the prosperity and happiness of a 
country as high profits,” 10 yet the inevitable drift of pros¬ 
perity is to stimulate the accumulation of capital, to re¬ 
duce profits, and so to destroy itself. 17 

The reason why we must acquiesce in the present order 
despite its fundamental defects, is found in “that prin¬ 
ciple which should ever be held sacred, the security of 

13 Principles, p. 321. 

H “ 0 n Protection of Agriculture,” Works, p. 476. It is sometimes argued 
that Ricardo’s doctrine that profits vary inversely as wages, does not pre¬ 
clude the possibility of such an increase in the joint product that the amount 
of necessaries and comforts received by both capitalists and laborers may 
increase. Quite true; but it is also true that Ricardo expected a diminu¬ 
tion, not an increase, in this joint product per man and per pound sterling 
(after the deduction of rent) as the pressure of population forced resort 
to poorer soils and intenser agriculture. Compare the following note. 

'^Compare, “High rents and low profits, for they invariably accompany 
each other, ought never to be the subject of complaint, if they are the 
effect of the natural course of things,” “Essay on a Low Price of Corn,” 
Works, p. 378. Even a check upon the increase of population would not 
remove the conflicts. It would mean that wage-earners would get higher 
wages and retard the rise of rents—an improvement in Ricardo’s eyes, 
for laborers are “by far the most important class in society.” (Principles, 
p. 416.) Still, the gain of the laborers would be made at the expense of 
landlords and capitalists. 

Of course, the possibility mentioned in the preceding note might be 
realized in fact. That is, were a check upon population imposed by 
voluntary restraint, continuing improvements in the arts might so raise 
the joint product (always after deduction of rent) as to make the smaller 
share of the capitalists a larger sum. But so far as I know, Ricardo did 
not discuss this possibility; he did not look for a restriction of numbers 
except under pressure from the approaching stationary state. 

““On Protection to Agriculture,” Works, p. 474. 

17 Compare Karl Marx. “It is here demonstrated in a purely economic 
way, that is, from a bourgeois point of view, within the confines of 
capitalist understanding, from the standpoint of capitalist production it¬ 
self, that it has a barrier, that it is relative, that it is not an absolute but 
only a historical mode of production corresponding to a definite and 
limited epoch in the development of the material conditions of produc¬ 
tion.” Capital, Untermann’s translation, vol. Ill, pp. 304, 305; compare 
pp. 384, 1022, 1923. 
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property.” 18 This principle is sacred for no mysterious 
reason; it has its ground in ordinary human nature. Even 
the laborers whose prospects are so drab would find any 
disturbance of the present order a catastrophe: 

“. . . for the quantity of employment in the country must de¬ 
pend not only on the quantity of capital, but upon its advanta¬ 
geous distribution, and, above all, on the conviction of each capi¬ 
talist that he will be allowed to enjoy unmolested the fruits of his 
capital, his skill, and his enterprise. To take from him this convic¬ 
tion is at once to annihilate half the productive industry of this 
country, and would be more fatal to the poor labourer than to the 
rich capitalist himself. This is so self-evident, that men very little 
advanced beyond the very lowest stations in the country cannot be 
ignorant of it. . . ,” 10 

Here of course, we are in the dignified presence of another 
unreasoned conviction, one which has not wholly lost its 
grip with the passing of time. It may have been self-evi¬ 
dent even to the ignorant in Ricardo’s day; it is now self- 
evident only to the ignorant, but they are many. To the 
more alert, the proposition is one to be critically analyzed, 
not to be accepted or rejected in toto. That is because the 
whole conception of human nature has altered with the 
generations. 

III. Human Nature 

Like Bentham, his guide, philosopher and friend, Ri¬ 
cardo conceived behavior as a calculating pursuit of self- 
interest. - 

^Ricardo is opposing the suggestion which Adam Smith made, and to 
which his own analysis seemed to point, that rent was a peculiarly fit 
income for heavy taxation. “Rent often belongs to those who, after many 
years of toil, have realised their gains, and expended their fortunes in 
the purchase of land, or houses; and it certainly would be an infringe¬ 
ment of . . . the security of property, to subject it to unequal taxation.” 
Principles, p. 184. 

^“Observations on Parliamentary Reform.” Works, p. 555. Compare 
Bentham’s more systematic treatment of this issue: “Constitutional Code,” 
Works (edited by Bowring) vol. IX, pp. 14, 18, and corresponding 
passages in “Logical Arrangements” and “Pannomial Fragments,” Works, 
vol. Ill, pp. 294, 228-230. 

^Compare the present writer’s essay on “Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,” 
Political Science Quarterly, June, 1918, vol. XXXIII, pp. 161-183. 
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“It is self-interest which regulates all the speculations of trade, 
and where that can be clearly and satisfactorily ascertained, we 
should not know where to stop if we admitted any other rule of 
action .” 21 

Self-interest also regulates politics. “Let me know what 
the state of [the electors’] interest is, and I will tell you 
what measures they will recommend.” 22 The same propo¬ 
sition holds in morals: 

“To keep men good you must as much as possible withdraw 
from them all temptations to be otherwise. The sanctions of re¬ 
ligion, of public opinion, and of law, all proceed on this principle, 
and that State is most perfect in w'hich all these sanctions concur 
to make it the interest of all men to be virtuous, which is the same 
thing as to say, to use their best endeavor to promote the general 
happiness .” 23 

Hence our concern in all social matters should be not 
with individuals, but with those large impersonal factors 
which shape men’s conception of self-interest: 

“I have long been convinced that our security for good govern¬ 
ment must rest on the institutions themselves, and the influence 
under which those who govern us act, and not on the more or less 
virtue in the characters of our government. The conduct of two 
different sets of men educated nearly in the same manner, acting 
under the same checks, and with the same object' in view, as far 
as their own personal interest is concerned, cannot be materially 
different .” 24 

While agreeing with Bentham in this fundamental 
conception of behavior, Ricardo differed from him in 
several significant details. Ricardo’s men are rather less 
rational in understanding their own interest than Ben- 
tham’s men. For example: “the chances of a reverse of 
fortune are always considerably undervalued by all of 

21 The High Price of Bullion, 4th ed., appendix, 1811. Works, p. 292. 
With this passage compare p. 268, and Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, pp. 
17, 18. 

^’“Observations on Parliamentary Reform,” Works, p. 554. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, December 4, 1820, p. 89. 
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us;” 25 even statesmen are subject to such delusions as 
that of the sinking fund; 20 investors habitually underrate 
the capital value of annuities; 27 “prejudices and obsti¬ 
nacy” make business men persevere too long “in their old 
employments; they expect daily a change for the better, 
and therefore continue to produce commodities for which 
there is no adequate demand;” 28 worst and most impor¬ 
tant, there is “the improvidence of the lower classes.” 29 

In particular, Ricardo lays more stress upon habit as 
a factor in controlling behavior than does Bentham. The 
“natural price of labor . . . essentially depends on the 
habits and customs of the people.” 20 Nor are the business 
classes exempt from such trammels: 

“the fancied or real insecurity of capital, when not under the im¬ 
mediate control of its owner, together with the natural disinclina¬ 
tion which every man has to quit the country of his birth and 
connections, and entrust himself, with all his habits fixed, to a 
strange government and new laws, checks the emigration of capi¬ 
tal .” 31 

Even in their home country, most men are disinclined 
“to abandon that employment of their capital to which 
they have long been accustomed.” 22 So too, 

“The desire which every man has to keep his station in life, 
and to maintain his wealth at the height which it has once attained, 
occasions most taxes, whether laid on capital or on income, to be 
paid from income . . . ” 33 

28 Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 28. 

““Easy on the Funding System.” Works, pp. 538-546. 

-Ibid., p. 539. 

* s Letters of Ricardo to Malt/ms, p. 174; compare Letters of Ricardo to 
McCulloch, p. 88. 

“See especially Ricardo’s letters to Maria Edgeworth, Economic Journal, 
September, 1907; vol. XVII, pp. 440, 441. 

30 Principles, p. 74. 

31 Principles, p. 117. Later Ricardo argues that this “natural reluctance 
which every man feels to quit the place of his birth” may be overcome by 
excessive taxation in his home country. P. 232. 

32 Ibid., p. 250. 

,3 Ibid., p. 133; but see the next page. 
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Again, 

"Whatever habit has rendered delightful, will be relinquished 
with reluctance, and will continue to be consumed notwithstanding 
a very heavy tax . . . ” 3i 

The only instinct upon which Ricardo lays stress is that 
of sex. But even this instinct figures in his system with a 
difference. It is not sexual passion, but “the delights of 
domestic society” of which llicardo speaks. 35 And this 
phrase is more than a prudish euphemism. What con¬ 
cerned Ricardo as an economist was not the sexual instinct 
itself, but “the propensity to a too abundant population, 
the great source from whence all the miseries of the poor 
flow in so profuse a stream.” 30 Certain among his friends 
and acquaintances were beginning to preach “birth con¬ 
trol.” Francis Place and Robert Owen vigorously es¬ 
poused that cause; James Mill hinted at the same remedy 
in the Eneye!opadia Britannica , of all places; Jeremy 
Bentham lent his tacit approval. Other friends, Malthus 
and McCulloch, disapproved the new propaganda. Ricar¬ 
do died before the issue had become one on which men 
must take sides and we do not know where he stood. 37 
When he wrote his Principles at all events, it was still 
taken for granted that marriage meant children, and that 
many children were not to be expected outside of wedlock. 
So what Ricardo feared really was, “the delights of do¬ 
mestic society.” 

It should be particularly noted, that these aberrations 
from perfect rationality which Ricardo takes into account, 
are so thoroughly standardized as not to interfere with 
the work of making theories. Thus the accustomed stand- 

^Ibid., p. 225. 

3: 'Ibid., p. 400. 

30 Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 18. 

:$; See “The Early Propagandist Movement in English Population 
Theory,” by Professor James A. Field, Papers and Discussions of the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, 
December 1910, pp. 207-236. 
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ard of living, and the seductions of domestic society, to¬ 
gether kept real wages a constant or a slowly shrinking 
variable in Ricardo’s reasoning, a quantity easy to manip¬ 
ulate. Similarly, the patriotic prejudices of capitalists 
enabled him to draw a hard and fast line between his two 
problems of domestic and international trade. Once more, 
while Ricardo allowed that the “real or fancied” advan¬ 
tages which some employments have over others produce 
inequalities in both wages and profits, he at once assigned 
these notions the fixity of habits. The resulting inequali¬ 
ties thereby became constants in his problem: constants 
to be mentioned and then set aside.' 58 It did not occur to 
him that a constant required analysis. To say that some 
factor is fixed by habit, was a happy ending of the story in 
Ricardo’s mind. What fixed the habit, and whether it 
remains fixed, are modern questions. 

With this conception of human nature, Ricardo had no 
occasion to set up a distinct species of economic men. The 
whole race was fit raw material for theorizing. But he 
did recognize substantial differences among people from 
the viewpoint both of a practical man and of a theorist. 

As a legislator, Ricardo felt that his Irish constituents 
presented an inferior brand of human nature; they did not 

“take a commonly enlightened view of their own interest . . . 
An English landlord knows that it is not his interest to make his 
tenant a beggar by exacting the very hardest terms from him 
if he had the power of dictating the rent, not so the Irish landlords 

>>39 

As for the common people of Ireland, what they need 

“is a taste for other objects besides mere food. Any stimulus 
which should rouse the Irish to activity, which should induce them 
to dispose of their surplus time in procuring luxuries for them- 

38 Principles, pp. 15-17, 67. 

38 Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 207. Ricardo concludes: “Ireland is 
an oppressed country—not oppressed by England, but by the aristocracy 
which rules with a rod of Iron within it; England could redress many of 
her wrongs, but stands itself in awe of the faction which governs.” P. 208. 
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selves, instead of employing it in the most brutal pursuits, would 
tend more to the civilization and prosperity of their country than 
any other measures which could be recommended .” 40 

More important are the varieties of human nature 
which Ricardo implicitly assumes in framing his princi¬ 
ples of political economy. The role which he assigns to 
each of the three great economic classes requires an actor 
of special qualifications. In this sense, if not by native 
endowment, the capitalist is a different man from the 
laborer, and the laborer from the landlord. Ricardo’s 
capitalists are animated chiefly by a “restless desire” to 
find the most profitable investments, modified by a con¬ 
ventional eye for the non-pecuniary disadvantages of 
certain trades, and a not-insuperable preference for home 
over foreign investments. His laborers are creatures ruled 
by habit and a tropismatic longing to marry. His land¬ 
lords are Olympians raised above economic strife, reap¬ 
ing their double gains in idleness and honor. “Their rent 
is the effect of circumstances over which they have no 
control, excepting indeed, as they are the law makers, 
and lay restrictions on the importation of corn.” 41 

IV. The Three Levels of Analysis 

In his social science, Bentham dealt with the “real 
forces” of pleasure and pain from the outset. Money and 
commodities he assigned minor roles as media for giving 
pain or pleasure. Welfare he treated as a net balance of 
pleasurable feeling experienced by the community in the 
long run. By this procedure he attained a formal simplic- 
ity and a seeming profundity. 

Simplifier though he was by temperament, Ricardo 
made no effort to imitate this example in economics. There 
are, indeed, three distinct levels in his analysis, interre- 

40 Ibid., pp. 21, 22. Compare Principles, p. 77. 

41 Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, p. 67. Compare Principles, pp. 52, 
268. 
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lated, but each treated as having its independent interest. 
Ricardo turns from one level to the other, as naturally 
as the man in the street thinks of himself in successive 
moments, as making money, making commodities, and 
making sacrifices. Having been himself a man in the street 
for years before he became an economist, Ricardo acquired 
this habit of thinking as other business men acquire it. 
When he came later on to reflect upon the problem, he 
found an insuperable obstacle in the way of doing as 
Bentham had done. 

(1) Ricardo was acutely sensitive to the one great 
complication which the use of money introduces into 
economic problems. His first essays were devoted to dem¬ 
onstrating that the English currency was a variable, not a 
constant, factor in business dealings. Not only the fact, 
but also the changing degree of depreciation was a prob¬ 
lem to which he kept reverting. 42 How should he deal 
with this complication? 

In the first sketch of his system he tried the device 
which has recommended itself to so many later economists. 
He put money quite aside at the outset, and cast his 
discussion in terms of wheat. Not until everything had 
been made clear on that level of analysis, did he bring 
money back and inquire what difference was made by its 
use. 43 But when Ricardo came to restate his system on 
an ampler scale, he discarded this device for a better. He 
did not abstract from the use of money, but, so long as 
he was focussing his attention upon other subjects, he sup¬ 
posed that money was invariable in value, that all changes 

"See The High Price of Bullion (1810) ; Reply to Mr. Bosauquet (1811) ; 
Proposal for an Economical and Secure Currency (1816) ; the chapters on 
money in the Principles (1817) ; On Protection to Agriculture (1822) (es¬ 
pecially pp. 470-472 of Works) ; Plan for the Establishment of a Na¬ 
tional Bank (1824) ; and the frequent references in all three collections of 
his letters. 

"See Ricardo’s “Essay on the Influence of a Low Price of Corn on the 
Profits of Stock,” Works, especially pp. 371-379. 
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in prices came from the commodity side of the equation. 44 
By this shift he kept his problems simple enough to be 
managed, and yet let his capitalists, laborers, and land¬ 
lords behave like real men and calculate in money. 

A very large portion of Ricardo’s general theory runs 
thus on the pecuniary level. “What all producers look 
steadily at is market price and its relation to natural 
price.” 4 " With their “restless desire ... to quit a less 
profitable for a more advantageous business,” capitalists 
are alert to withdraw “funds” from trades where the price 
margin is narrow and invest them where the margin is 
wide. Ricardo explains briefly the financial mechanism by 
which this constant redistribution of capital is effected. 40 
Even the growth of population is governed proximately 
by a similar process; when the market price of labor is 
higher than the natural price, men multiply rapidly; when 
the market price is lower, the increase is checked. 47 In 
short, Ricardo treated “the money surface of things,” not 
as a distorting veil to be pushed aside, but as part of the 
subject to be investigated. 

(2) He did not, however, stop with pecuniary analy¬ 
sis, but went through money to what it represented. “Pro¬ 
ductions are always bought bj' productions, or by serv¬ 
ices; money is only the medium by which the exchange is 
effected.” ls Indeed, computations of money value may 
be “very deceptious,” as when a short crop sells for more 
money than an abundant one. 49 Distribution, accordingly 

"Principles, p. 38. With unwonted care, Ricardo several times recalled 
this supposition to the attention of his readers. For example, see p. 87 
and p. 188, note. 

*"Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 125. Compare the similar but less 
concise statements in Principles, p. 408. 

w Principles, pp. 65-67, 282-284, 4°8, 409. 

4T Ibid., pp. 71, 72. 

,s Principles, p. 275. Compare Works, pp. 378, 389. 

49 “On Protection to Agriculture,” Works, pp. 465, 466. Compare 
Ricardo’s letter of January n, 1823, to Maria Edgeworth: Economic 
Journal, September, 1907, vol. XVII, p. 440. 
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is concerned, not with money income, but with “the prod¬ 
uce of the earth.” 30 In one sense, of course, capital con¬ 
sists of funds; but it is defined as “that part of the wealth 
of a country which is employed in production;” it “con¬ 
sists of food, clothing, tools, raw materials, machinery, 
etc., necessary to give effect to labour.”" 1 It is capital in 
this sense which limits the volume of business a commun¬ 
ity can carry on. Even the mobility of capital funds 
depends upon the physical character and uses of the com¬ 
modities in which they have been invested." 2 So too with 
wages: the substantial factor is “the food, necessaries, 
and conveniences required for the support of the labourer 
and his family.”" 3 

(3) In the dim subjective realm of feeling, Ricardo 
felt less at ease than in the tangible realm of commodities 
or the rational realm of money. He admitted the funda¬ 
mental importance of desires as the basis of demand. 

“Give men but the means of purchasing, and their wants are 
insatiable.” “We all wish to add to our enjoyments or to our 
power. Consumption adds to our enjoyments, accumulation to 
our power, and they equally promote demand .” 04 

But there Ricardo dropped the subject. He was stopped 
from following out this line of analysis by an obstacle 
which Bentham encountered and set aside. 

™ Principles, preface, p. i. 

M Ibid., p. 72. 

5 -Ibid., pp. 171, 172, 251. 254. 

63 Ibid., p. 70. One might add: the money metals are distributed among 
commercial nations in such proportions “as may be necessary to regulate 
a profitable trade by barter** (p. 120). Gold is perhaps the one staple com¬ 
modity in the abundance of which the world is least concerned: half or 
double the quantity would perform the same money work, though at 
different levels of prices (p. 173). 

04 See Principles, pp. 273, 277, 280, 378, 379; Letters of Ricardo to Mal¬ 
thas, pp. 43, 45, 49. Are the Irish an exception to the insatiability of 
wants, or is the desire to be idle counted in? See Ricardo’s reference to 
the Irish quoted in the preceding section and his reference to the inhabi¬ 
tants of New Spain quoted below. 
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Bentham admitted to himself in a manuscript which 
remained unpublished until 1904, 

“ ’Tis in vain to talk of adding quantities which, after the 
addition, will continue distinct as they were before, one man’s 
happiness will never be another man’s happiness ; a gain to one man 
is no gain to another: you might as well pretend to add 20 apples 
to 20 years . . .” 55 

That was precisely where Ricardo stuck. As he put it: 

“Every man has some standard in his own mind by which he 
estimates the value of his enjoyments, but that standard is as 
various as the human character.” 

From the same commodity “two persons may derive very dif¬ 
ferent degrees of enjoyment . . 

“One set of necessaries and conveniences admits of no com¬ 
parison with another set; value in use cannot be measured by 
any known standard; it is differently estimated by different per¬ 
sons.” 50 

Bentham had gone on: 

“This addibility of the happiness of different subjects, however 
when considered rigorously it may appear fictitious, is a postulatum 
without the allowance of which all political reasoning is at a 
stand.” 

Not so Ricardo: he could carry on, he had carried on, 
economic reasoning without that fiction. He had found 
a basis for economic science where the business man finds 
a basis for rational practice—in money prices. One may 
assuredly compare the shilling of one man with the shil¬ 
ling of another. Why pretend to compare their feelings? 
After all, it is the shillings and not the feelings that count 
in business. And whenever there is occasion to go back 
of prices, are not wants standardized and made depend¬ 
able for business purposes by “habits and customs’’ ? Why 
not accept this obviously relevant explanation of wants, 
instead of going into the problematical weighing of one 

“See the paper on “Bentham’s Felicific Calculus,” Political Science Quar¬ 
terly, June, 1918, vol. XXXIII, pp. 166, 167. 

60 Principles, pp. 225, 226: Works, p. 401: Principles, p. 420. 
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enjoyment against another, even by a single person? 
. . . Ricardo does not elaborate this argument, but he 
does adopt this practice and so steers clear of Bentham’s 
subjective tangle, except in one particular. That par¬ 
ticular, however, was nothing less than his treatment of 
value. 

The inquiry in this field to which Ricardo wishes 

“to draw the reader’s attention relates to the effect of the varia¬ 
tions in the relative value of commodities, and not in their abso¬ 
lute value . . .” r ' 7 

Now “relative value” lies on the commodity level of 
analysis, just as price lies on the pecuniary level. But 
Ricardo cannot account for variations in relative value 
without dipping deeper into “absolute,” or “real,” or 
“positive” or “natural” value; for “exchangeable value 
is regulated by positive value.”' 18 

Unfortunately, Ricardo never defined “real value.” It 
does not mean “value in use”; it “essentially differs from 
riches”; Say “certainly has not a correct notion of what 
is meant by value when he contends that a commodity is 
valuable in proportion to its utility” 50 ; “there is not and 
cannot be an accurate measure of value. . . But all 
this is negative. The nearest approach to a positive defini¬ 
tion is a statement that value depends 

“on the difficulty or facility of production. The labour of a 
million men in manufactures, will always produce the same value, 
but will not always produce the same riches . . . That com¬ 
modity is alone invariable, which at all times requires the same 
c7 Principles, p. 16. 

Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 151. For examples of the various 
aliases under which “real” value passes in Ricardo, see Principles, pp. 14, 
l6 . 36, 37<>. For the way in which the problem of prices led Ricardo on 
to the problem of value, see “High Price of Bullion,” Works, pp. 267, 268. 
59 Principles, pp. 258, 265; Letters of Ricardo to Malthas, p. 173. 

"'Letters of Ricardo to McCulloch, p. 173. This was Ricardo’s conclu¬ 
sion after spending a great deal of energy in search of an invariable meas¬ 
ure of value—a search in which his whole generation of economists seeim 
to have joined with the exception of McCulloch. ( Letters of Ricardo to 
Trower, pp. 211, 212). 
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sacrifice of toil and labour to produce it. Of such a commodity 
we have no knowledge, but we may hypothetically argue and speak 
about it, as if we had . . .” G1 

In this sense, labor is “the foundation of all value.” 02 

Still, value does not result from labor except under cer¬ 
tain conditions: the products must have utility, they must 
be relatively scarce, 0 " the amount of labor that counts is 
the socially necessary amount. 

To interpret: The real value of any given quantity 
of any good is the practical importance that attaches to 
it in our economic planning. In the case of freely repro¬ 
ducible goods—and they make the vast majority of com¬ 
modities—this practical importance lies in the sacrifice 
which production imposes. For, as current supplies are 
used up, we keep turning out new supplies; the difference 
which loss of goods makes to us is not that we stop con¬ 
suming, but that we undergo fresh “toil and trouble.” 04 
This sacrifice is therefore what we have to consider in 
most of our dealings with goods; notably, it is what we 
consider in exchanging goods. Riches, not value, is what 
we desire; but to pursue riches effectively, the thing we 
have to think about, is not the utility of goods, that is 
obvious enough, but the varying amounts of painful ef¬ 
fort by which we wring them from nature. 

In a sense, of course, this means that Ricardo rested 
his theory upon a foundation of feeling. But the strong 

61 Principles, pp. 258, 260. Compare the carelessly phrased statement 
about the “real value” of wages, p. 42. 

'''Principles, p. 15. Ricardo explained to Trower in 1821, “I do not 
I think, say that the labour expended on a community is a measure of its 
exchangeable value, but of its positive value. I then add that exchange¬ 
able value is regulated by positive value and therefore is regulated by the 
quantity of labour expended.” Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 151. 

tf3 Compare “On Protection to Agriculture,” Works, p. 466. 

‘“Ricardo himself suggests the test of deprivation: “If I am obliged 
to devote one month’s labour to make me a coat, and only one week’s labour 
to make a hat, although I should never exchange either of them, the coat 
would be four times the value of the hat; and if a robber were to break 
into my house and take part of my property, I would rather that he took 
three hats than one coat.” Letters of Ricardo to Trower, pp. 151, 152. 
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objective element in his conception of human nature 
counts even here. On Ricardo’s showing, feelings exercise 
no practical influence until they are embodied in money 
costs, and he makes no effort to show that money costs can 
be resolved into feeling without residuum. Moreover, the 
feelings that he has in mind are widely prevalent, conven¬ 
tionalized feelings, such for instance, as the social defer¬ 
ence paid to certain professions in England, “the 
comparative degree of estimation in which the different 
kinds of human labour are held,” the recognized prefer¬ 
ence of “most men of property” for home investments, 
etc. 05 Even the “toil and trouble” upon which real value 
depends is the socially necessary “toil and trouble,” and 
how much “toil and trouble” is socially necessary depends 
upon such matters as the fertility and extent of the land, 
the number of the people, their knowledge of the arts, 
their willingness and ability to profit by foreign trade, and 
the like. Ricardo’s economic psychology, in short, is the 
broad observation of a business man rather than the intro¬ 
spection of a philosopher. Its legitimate descendants are 
found among the “social-value” theorists, rather than 
within the so-called “psychological school.” It smacks of 
behaviorism as well as of hedonism. 00 

While Ricardo did not confine himself within the for¬ 
mal bounds of hedonistic psychology, he definitely ac¬ 
cepted the utilitarian criterion of welfare. He wrote to 

M “Essay on the Funding System,” Works, p. 541; Principles, pp. 16, 117. 

W I used certain extracts from the manuscript of which part is here pub¬ 
lished in a chapter contributed to The Trend of Economics, edited by 
Rexford G. Tugwell, New York, 1924. In reviewing that book, Professor 
Allyn A. Young predicted that I “will ultimately be compelled” to admit 
that economics “always has been a study of human behavior.” (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February, 1925, vol. XXXIX, p. 178). That has 
long been one of my favorite remarks, though I like to add, “whether 
economists recognize the fact or not.” But economics should advance with 
surer steps, when economists see clearly what they are really discussing. 
It is therefore pleasant to have Professor Young’s assent, guarded though 
it is by reservations in a footnote. 

The above passage concerning Ricardo’s psychological assumptions is 
printed just as it was written some dozen years ago. 
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Maria Edgeworth “My motto, after Mr. Bentham, is: 
‘The greatest happiness to the greatest number.’ ” 6 ' The 
“general happiness” is the final test which he applies to 
economic policy. 08 To this view he remained faithful in 
the face of provocation hard for an economist to bear. 
Alexander Humboldt, in his account of New Spain, tells 
how idle are the people, whose land with little labor yields 
abundance. Ricardo reflects upon this situation, and con¬ 
cludes loyally: 

“Happiness is the object to be desired, and we cannot be quite 
sure that, provided he is equally well fed, a man may not be 
happier in the enjoyment of the luxury of idleness than in the 
enjoyment of the luxuries of a neat cottage and good clothes. 
And after all (he adds) we do not know if these would fall to 
his share. His labour might only increase the enjoyments of his 
employer.” 60 

Although in a real sense, welfare was Ricardo’s chief 
concern, it receives much less attention in the Principles 
than money, commodities, or feelings. He dealt, as an 
economist must, not with ends, but with ways and means. 
When fairly started upon an investigation, Ricardo would 
get so interested in the “truth” of his propositions that he 
would let their “utility” go. 70 Also he would have said, I 
think, that the best service he could render to public wel¬ 
fare was to explain the economic processes on which wel¬ 
fare largely depends. Welfare in the sense of “the general 
happiness” is not a principle of explanation, but of ap¬ 
praisal. It explains the behavior even of philanthropists 
and statesmen only on the supposition that they are guided 
by such advice as the economist can give, after he has 
studied what men do. That study must treat men frankly 
as aiming at money, goods, or pleasure, rather than at wel¬ 
fare. 

™ Economic Journal, September, 1917, vol. XVII, p. 434. 

68 Principles, p. 257. Compare Letters of Ricardo to Trower, p. 67. 

69 Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, p. 138. 

70 Compare the often-quoted passage from Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, 
P- 53 - 
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In a period like the present, in which considerable 
changes in morality and in religion are taking place, the 
problem of their mutual relationship assumes fresh im¬ 
portance. The problem is peculiarly difficult, because 
there is no general agreement upon the definition of either 
morality or religion. Probably, however, there is less 
dispute about the facts themselves than there is about 
which of them should be included within each of these 
terms. So we are forced to proceed with our own defini¬ 
tions of morality and religion. Our effort will not be 
primarily to urge the acceptance of either of these defi¬ 
nitions. We shall be content if we shall appear successful 
in showing that the personal and social phenomena classi¬ 
fied as morality are related to those included within 
religion in the manner alleged. 1 

Beginning with definitions of (i) morality and (ii) 
religion; we shall (iii) indicate the relationships which 
we conceive them to have borne in the past, and those 
which they ought to bear at present; and (iv) conclude 
with some observations regarding what metaphysical sup¬ 
port morality can be thought to afford to certain of the 
more essential postulates of religion. 

‘Our obligations to the four great teachers to whom this volume is 
dedicated are obvious. So it has not seemed necessary to cite them 
on specific points. 
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I. It would be difficult, and it might prove impossible, 
without falling into the fallacy of hypostatization, to 
define and to discuss morality in abstraction from the so¬ 
cial groups in which it appears. Every group has its dis¬ 
tinctive moralit y. We therefore proffer the following 
definiti on: The morality of any social group consists of 
those judgments of ‘good,’ ‘right,’ ‘ought,’ and their op¬ 
posites, which the group accepts, teaches to its youth, and 
endeavors to enforce among its members by political, reli¬ 
gious, social, and other sanctions. 

The abstract terms ‘good,’ ‘right,’ and ‘ought,’ with 
their opposites, are indefinable in their connotation." They 
are ultimates which are recognizable intuitively. Profes¬ 
sor G. E. Moore has at least established this much in 
Principia Ethica. All men and societies know these terms, 
much as they vary in the ways in which they choose to 
incorporate them in moral judgments. For instance, in 
certain societies, contrary to the usage of ours, cannibal¬ 
ism, headhunting, theft, and polygamy are attached in 
moral judgments to the predicates ‘good,’ ‘right,’ and 
‘what ought to be done.’ Such societies differ from ours, 
not in abstract intuition of ‘good,’ etc., but in the concrete 
attachment of these predicates to subjects of moral judg¬ 
ments. 

It is possible to say under what conditions men make 
judgments containing moral predicates. Such judgments 
involve the mental capacity to think of consequences, to 
feel social pressure to act in opposition to personal in¬ 
clination, or to experience a conflict between impulses 
affording immediate gratification and those promising 
greater but more distant satisfactions. Physiologically, 

2 We see no difficulty in combining this statement with an acceptance 
of Professor R. B. Perry’s denotative definition of a value as “any 
object of any interest” (General Theory of Value ), and of Professor 
S. Alexander’s classification of values as “tertiary qualities” {Space, 
Time and Deity). To establish that values in general appear only 
in relations between objects and affective-volitional agents is not to 
arrive at a connotative definition of moral values. 
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such moral judgments involve a certain functioning of 
association areas in the frontal and other cerebral lobes. 
Psychologically, they imply the presence and control of 
free images and meanings. Sociologically, they as a rule 
are a consequence of the organization of mankind into 
groups with sufficient power and prestige to exact indi¬ 
vidual conformity to established rules. 

Morality must not be confused with ethics, and the task 
of comparative ethics must not be confused with that of 
systematic ethics. These several distinctions need to be 
noticed before we can consider the relationship between 
morality and religion. 

Morality is a product, in the ma in, of group hfe. Ethics 
i s the f ruit of sch olarly, investigatijoyi- The difference be¬ 
tween morality and comparative ethics 3 is similar in some 
respects to that between language and grammar or phil¬ 
ology. Languages are products of collective life; they 
existed long before thinkers discovered in them the rules 
of grammar. Grammarians h ave n ot created lan g uages , 
and they cannot greatly alter them . All that they can do 
is to record the rules that they discover, noting exceptions, 
and pointing out the desirability of greater clarity and 
uniformity. The worker in comparative ethics carefully 
takes note of the moral judgments of a people in a period, 
and compares them with those of other peoples and peri¬ 
ods, calling attention to points of likeness and difference. 

It is fortu na te that mankind does not vary so widely 7 
in morality as it does in language . It would be easier 
through translations to learn to understand Chinese mor¬ 
ality superficially, than it would be to acquire a smatter¬ 
ing of one of the Chinese languages. Pro fesso r L. T. 
H obhouse has su c ceeded i n marking ou t a general line 
of moral development through which civilized mankind 


including under this term researches like those of Professor West- 
ermarck, and also what Professor Levy-Bruhl would call the “science 
of morals.” 
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has passed , cor responding to three di stinct stages of social 

evolution . 4 Showing, as he does, that the evolution of 
European morality has been attended by a n increased 
recognition both of individual rights and a common good, 

we are disp ose d to believe that these values ought still 
mor e to"ThWe hce~rn an kincri n future efforts. In other 
words, the study of c omparative eth ics l eads us to an ac¬ 
knowledgment of desirable ends toward which men ou gh t 
t o striv e,—that is, into the domain of systematic ethics. 

By systematic ethics we mean the normative discipline 
that endeavors to set up values or standards which men 
ought to follow, in contradistinction from comparative 
and psychological ethics which describe moral judgments 
and allied mental processes involved in conduct, but which 
do not try to establish norms. 

In the past, it was sometimes supposed that ethics as 
a normat ive discip line had for its task the formulation 
oTa system of universally va lid. Diin doles thaLonght to 
guide mankind in all future age s. Most contemporary 
moral philosophers, however, do not pretend to ethical 
omniscience. They do not expect that the ethical systems 
of to-day will play the principal role in future moral de¬ 
velopment. They recall how restricted has been the influ¬ 
ence of the great classical systems. How much difference 
would there be in our contemporary mores if such phi¬ 
losophers as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, 
Augustine, Aquinas, Shaftesbury, Hume, Kant, Comte, 
Mill, and Spencer had never lived; or if, in their stead, 
other men with other views had taught different ethical 
standpoints? It is hard to express an opinion. But ob¬ 
viously racial, political, economic, and industrial factors, 
through their larger determination of social evolution, 
have had more influence. 


'Morals in Evolution. He is obliged to ignore the many unique 
features of the morality of each people; but his generalizations are 
convincing. 
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Yet, even in the past, the influence of phil osophers upon 
moral development has probably been greater than that. 
of grammarians and ph ilolo gists upon the evolution of 

language. A few dicta of the systematic moralists have 

crept through literature, religion, and other media into 
the common moral consciousness. For instance, almost 
all men to-dav w ould agree^ at least in theory, that it is 
better to suffer wrong than to do injust ice, although most 
do not know that this thought originated with the Platonic 
Socrates. Everybody knows that man is a social or politi¬ 
cal animal, and that the state exists in order to further 
the good life, although only philosophers are likely to re¬ 
call that these thoughts were contributed to our morality 
by Aristotle. We must not forget the limitations under 
which the philosophers of the past had to work. With 
little scientific knowledge available, they were restricted 
to the methods of abstract reasoning, introspection, and 
casuistry. With the more or less exact information of 
human nature that comparative ethics, psychology, po¬ 
litical economy, political science, sociology, comparative 
religion, and other disciplines are now affording, the sys¬ 
tematic moral philosopher will oftener be able to make 
practical suggestions, and his counsels will be more fre¬ 
quently followed. 

In this connection it will be necessary to meet an ob¬ 
jection which rationalists sometimes advance to such an 
empirical approach to systematic ethics as is here sug¬ 
gested. The objection is, that it is quite impossible from 
a mere description of past moral evolution, or from a 
knowledge of psychology and the social sciences, to for¬ 
mulate the proper goals of present or future human effort; 
that no bare narration of facts can disclose a standard of 
values, no account of what has been done or is done can 
reveal what ought to be done. All this is true enough. 
Comparative ethics, psychology and the social sciences 
furnish no substitute for systematic et hics, but to-day 
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they should be reg arded as its p rolegomena. With the data 
which these disciplines afford, the systematic moral phi¬ 
losopher can discover moral values objectively in the 
history and present mental and social constitution of man¬ 
kind. He can then go on to interpret and criticize these 
values, and to reduce them, so far as possible, to coherence. 
This method, in which experience affords data for analy¬ 
sis and synthesis, is far better than to begin with the 
endeavor to spin moral values out of a philosopher’s own 
inner consciousness. 

With the progress of the social sciences, we can hope 
better to know the possibilities and limitations of human 
nature, just as the advance of science in the past has to 
some extent revealed those of physical nature. Since, in 
the latter domain, the law of gravitation has been known, 
it is no longer the task of the natural philosopher to at¬ 
tempt to suspend it and perform miracles of levitation. 
But knowledge of the laws of physics has made it possible 
to exploit nature in ways that afford a richer and fuller 
life to a larger number of people. No moral philosopher 
to-day is consciously endeavoring to suspend the natural 
laws that underlie the domains of the social sciences. But, 
since the latter laws are not so definitely known, moral 
philosophers are probably unconsciously proposing much 
that is impossible, while they are ignorant of real possi¬ 
bilities that further knowledge will disclose. For instance, 
i f it shall eventually be scientifically established that_hu - 
man desires f or p rivate capi t al an d mon og amo us marriag e 

are ineradicab le, the well meant proposals of many moral 

philosophers from Plato down to our own time will be 
seen to be scientifically absurd. On the other hand, with a 
more thorough understanding of the psychological and 
economic processes involved in production, moral phi¬ 
losophers may help to find out how to effect closer moral 
co-operation between employers and employes. With 
fuller knowledge of the psychology and sociology of sex 
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and parenthood, they will be able to make more construc¬ 
tive proposals for a revision of the mores of the family. 

Before leaving the general topic of the definition of 
morality and its relationship to ethics, a further comment 
may be necessary to prevent misunderstanding. The view 
here set forth is in accordance with the two best known 
schools of contemporary ethical thought in America and 
France—those founded by Professor John Dewey and 
the late Professor Emile Durkheim—to the extent that 
the co nt ent of moral ity is believed to be lar gely the prod¬ 

uct of social forces . 5 However, it is necessary to remem¬ 
ber that a human being does n ot co me into hi s first so cial 
relations with a mind like a wax tablet, ready to receive 
passively the impressions that society chooses to give him. 

Man is partly a creature of instincts and other biologi¬ 

cally inherited traits, as we believe that Professor William 
McDougalP has abundantly established. Then, too, we 
must not forget that man lives in a physical environment 
which he largely has to accept, and even with the progress 
of natural science can only to a limited extent control or 
modify. Moreover, a man has to some extent a rertnip 
freedom of initiativ e, and is the architect of his own for¬ 
tune. Let us not forget our James, our Schiller, and our 
Bergson. The morality of a society is not self-determined, 
but is subject to the influence of its individual members 
and physical conditions. The moral sentiments and char- 

5 A comparison of Dewey’s Democracy and Education and Human 
Nature and Conduct with Durkheim’s VEducation morale will justify 
this comparison. For both, the moral problem seems to be chiefly 
one of social direction and control. To be sure, these philosophers 
fundamentally disagree in many respects. In education, for instance, 
Dewey desires to give pupils greater spontaneity and self-expression, 
while Dur kheim’s emph a sis is on the side of discipline and social con¬ 
formity. 

°McDougaIl’s latest thought on the matter will be found in the 
recent revised American edition of his Social Psychology and in Character 
and the Conduct of Life. He has, in our opinion, conclusively refuted 
the attacks on his doctrine of instincts, in these books, as well as in several 
articles published in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology in 
1922 and 1924, and in the Pedagogical Seminary, Feb. 1925. 
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acter of an individual are the final outcome of the interac¬ 
tion of at least four factors,—biolo gical in heri tance, 
p hysical environment , so cial e nvironment, and personal 
d ecisions. So we cannot think of morality wholly in terms 
of society. Moreover, the critical thought of individuals 
sometimes effects the reconstruction of morality . 7 

II. A religion, as we would define it. is the attempt of 
group to secure the conservation and enhancement of 
, some of its socially approved values , through the invoca¬ 
tion of a superhuman agency that is not purely mechan¬ 
ical, but in some sense is spiritual . 8 Except in the lowest 
' races of mankind, like the aborigines of central Australia, 
among whom the agency has not yet become anthropo¬ 
morphized, and except in the case of a few highly philo ¬ 
sophical religion s, of which the most notable ar e esoteric 
forms of Brahmanism and Hinayana B uddhism , the 
agency has tended to be personal .—an inanimate object 
conceived to be alive, a spirit, a god, or the one God. 

The spirits and gods of the wor ld’s religions are bein gs 
t hat are thought to be in a po sitio n t o further or obstr uct 

humanlnterests . The business of a religion is to secure 

their aid. Human conceptions of the gods have come 
from different sources,—a totem become personalized, 
an ancestor or other deceased human being conceived to 
be still living and powerful, some important object or 
aspect of physical nature personified—like a mountain, a 
river, a cataract, sunshine, storm, earth, sea, or sky. The 
spirit or god has power to control some natural process 


7 In this connection the Etudes de morale positive of Gustave Belot is 
to be commended. It corrects the exaggeration of the school of Durkheim 
and Levy-Bruhl, making more place for individual criticism and recon¬ 
struction of the social order. 

8 This is an attempt to state in a more condensed and less technical way 
the definition first published in the American Journal of Theology, 1912, 
/and later in A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. Professor C. C. Josey’s 
Psychology of Religion seems to be in substantial agreement with this 
conception. Our general position is in harmony with the definition of 
religion in Professor J. B. Pratt’s The Religious Consciousness. 

\, 
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important in its bearing on human welfare; or he can give 
counsel in matters of difficulty; or he is a source of power¬ 
ful tnana and can inspire men to be strong, wise, and suc¬ 
cessful. The spirit or g od is ordina rily externa l t o the 
value sought through his help ; h e can control it. and affor? 
it to men . But only rarely is a value itself personified 
and deified,—like Fortune, Health, Fate. Brahma is a 
puzzling problem; but more likely he (or it) is deified 
prayer or mana, i.e., a means of obtaining values, and 
not a personification of the values themselves. The Yah- 
weh of Israel, in some of the earlier accounts, seems to be 
a tribal god, an idealized Semitic sheik; he is good and 
powerful according to the moral standards of the time, 
but he is not the personification of goodness or power or 
any other value. In later Judaism and in Christianity, 
goodness is an attribute of God; it is what God expects 
of man; it is perhaps what God wills, or what His reason 
approves. T he Thomis ts and Scotists , it will be recalled, 
waged a controversy over the relationship between God 
and the good. But neither of these schoo ls, nor any other 
one of importance in the history of either Christianity 
or Judaism, so far as we are aware, has ever thought of 
God and g oo dness as identi cal . 0 

Ill. " We therefore see that m orality is on e th ing and 
religion is anothe r. The two may be, and of course should 
be, closely alliecl. A group will seek through religious 
means the conservation of its most important values, that 
is, its moral values. The gods become “the guardians of 
morality,” to borrow Westermarck’s phrase. As morality 
evolves, human conceptions of the guardians of morality 
either are outgrown or evolve correspondingly. The Ho¬ 
meric gods were thought to maintain the moral ideals of 
Ionian society; the Epicurean gods led the kind of life 


“Whether either Plato or Plotinus tried to make the abstract form or 
idea of the good into a personal God for religious worship we should 
be incompetent to say; we doubt it. 
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to which Epicureans aspired. Ultimately, the morality 
of Greece and Rome outgrew both; men aspired to a 
higher plane of morality than the gods were supposed 
to practice. So St. Augustine and other church fathers 
found it easy to point out their inadequacy. I n the history 
of Judaism and Christianity. Yahweh a nd God have neve r 

been outgrown . Each has stood at any given time for th e 
highest ideals of the per iod. That has been the secret of 
their vitality. The quest of the historical Jesus may prove 
futile; but it can safely be affirmed that the Jesus of Paul, 
the Jesus of the synoptists, the Johannine Jesus, and 
every subsequent Jesus clear down to the astonishing 
Jesus of Mr. Bruce Barton, has been the idealization of 
Christian aspiration at the time, and a powerful incite¬ 
ment to moral effort. 

While a religion usual ly, in fact normally, gives sup ¬ 
port to the morality of a social group, therV are eveep - 
tions . It has already been observed that a group may out¬ 
grow its gods before it finally abandons them. Some dei¬ 
ties have apparently been unmoral rather than moral. 
They have been regarded as powerful sources of mana, 
available to all who seek their aid through the prescribed 
ritual, no matter whether from motives commendable in 
the mores of the period. Aphrod ite and v arious modern 
Hindu deities are illustrations , they are supposed to be 
ready to assist their worshipers in love affairs of every 
kind, whether good or bad as judged by the morality of 
the times. It is quite possible, of course, for an individual 
to be deeply religious without being an exemplar of the 
best morality of his time, e. g., David; or for a man to be 
in the highest degree moral without being at all religious, 
at least in any conventional sense, like John Stuart Mill, 

and, probably. Aristotle. While such cases are excep¬ 
tional, they do exist, and so neither in theory nor in prac ¬ 
tice can morality and religion be identifie d. They repre ¬ 
sent quite distinct human interests and activities. 
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In the history of Christianity, the centers of gravity 
in reli gion a nd moral ity , while never far apart , have never 

entirely coincided . God, indeed, is good; and He expects 

men to be so, and He will assist them in the effort if they 
will seek His aid. But for the Roman Catholic the indis¬ 
pensable conditions of salvation are participation in sac¬ 
raments and unqualified acceptance of creeds. (Recall 
the damnatory clause in the Athanasian creed and the 
anathemas of Trent.) The vilest sinner who has genuine 
contrition can obtain absolution and will be saved; on 
the other hand, Dante had to leave o u t of H eave n un- 
bapti z ed infants and the nob lest souls of pagan antiquity . 

Conformity to the creed and ritual of the cult are indis¬ 

pensable. The virtu ous life, t o o, of course is enjoined and 
commended; b ut, after all, it is secondary . I n traditional 
Pro testantism justifi catio n is b y faith alone ; even good 
works, while commanded, are not indispensable. A death 
bed repentance with trust in Christ will save the wickedest 
of men; while the “merely moral” life of the most right¬ 
eous unbeliever will not save him. For both Catho lic and 
orthodox P r otesta n t the moral life is su bo rdinated tp 

the acceptance of grace in the prescribed manner . For 

the liberal Protestant of our own time this subordination 
of morality to the supposedly higher claims of religion 
tends to disappear in proportion to the extent that tradi¬ 
tional theology is abandoned, and approach is made to a 
purely ethical standpoint. 

Theology bears toward religion a relation in some wav s 

parallel to that of ethics to morality . T heology is a prod¬ 

uct of religion, not its cause . Theologians are thinkers 
who reflect upon the religious experiences of their cults, 
and who attempt to state them theoretically and to defend 
them rationally. It is a well established psychological 
fact that religious worship affords to many, at least, of the 
adherents of a cult, transforming experiences which pro¬ 
foundly alter their attitudes toward God, toward one 
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another, and toward life in general. Participation in sac ¬ 
r ifice and prayer gives men increased spi ri tual strength to 
face the difficulties of life, and to overcome physical and 

moral obstacles . A few of the mystically gifted adherents 
of a religion have mental experiences of an extraordinary 
character. The psychological interpretations of such phe¬ 
nomena as conversion, answers to prayer, and mystical 
illumination, are recent in origin, and were unknown to 
the great theologians who formulated the historic creeds. 
To interpret these experiences, the theologians had no re¬ 
course except to the myths and other traditions of the cult, 
and the metaphysical systems of their own and earlier 
times. In the light of these they elaborated doctrines. 
Ignorant of, and usually prejudiced against other reli¬ 
gions than their own, they naturally supposed that their 
religious experiences, usually of high moral value, could 
be gained in no other way than through the worship of 
their own cult. So it was only the next step to affirm that 
the cultivation of the moral life could not proceed far 
among those who were not faithful to the cult, and that 
children could adequately be taught to lead moral lives in 
schools only under the direction of the clergy . 10 

Religion, as defined and discussed throughout this 
paper, cannot therefore be regarded as the foundation of 
morality, nor to it can the world generally look for the 
discovery of new moral values. The ordinary function 
of religion is to conserve the moral values that have bp - 
come recognized in a group , and to secure i ncreased con¬ 
formity to the requirements im plie d in these values . 
However, this is a very great deal more than the critics 
of religion realize. 

Religi on affords divine sanctions to the morality of the 

group . To violate what is sacred is to bring upon one the 

severest condemnation of the group. Religion thus is a 

‘"This paragraph of course does not apply to the liberal theologians of 
our own time. 
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great force in the interest of stability, order, authority . 
It funds the experience of the past, and warns the thought¬ 
less innovator of the danger of violating divine command¬ 
ments. Moreover, the experience of the past is usually 
right, especially in moral matters , an d innovators are 
usually wrong . Cults are the chief agencies that impart 
moral instruction to the young; and they are able to give 
moral precepts a richly personal and human appeal, since 
they are the commands of God, who loves and protects 
His people. The Hebrew child learns to love the Law 
which God has given to His people, and through loving 
the Law, he loves the moral code contained in it. The 
Christian child learns to obey the Beatitudes and the 
Golden Rule, and the other moral principles associated 
with the Jesus whom he has been taught to love and revere. 
Morality, which would otherwise seem cold and abstract, 
becomes warm and personal when it is thought of as ema¬ 
nating from a loving God. 

Religion can be a powerful agency in effecti ng a certai n 

t ype of reform . When ino ral j mIgm~ents are genera 1 ly 

accepted within the group as a matter of conviction and 
men fali notoriously short of living up to them in prac¬ 
tice, pr iests, ministers, and rabbis can succ essfully a wake n 
the^popular conscience, and secure the removal of abuses. 
Thus American churches have been successfully aggressive 
in furthering the causes of temperance, chastity, and sab¬ 
bath observance. 

There have even been instances in which religious 
r eformers have been able to prom ulgate new moral 

judgment s, since these were supposed to be old moral 
judgments that had been lost sight of and forgotten. Amos 
and hisju ccessors are a good illustration . T hey were Table 
to attach their pleas for a higher perso nal.mor ality and 
a more generous social justice to the name of Vahwe h. 
We now realize that early Hebrew religion must have 
been chiefly ritualistic, and that its mores could not have 
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known the moral problems of the more culturally ad¬ 
vanced and economically prosperous age of the literary 
prophets. But since prophets and people alike knew that 
Yahweh was just, and that the practices of their own 
times were unjust, they readily believed that the religion 
of Yahweh had always condemned them. This process 
of unconsciously reading the moral judgments of one’s 
own time back into the sacred scriptures of an earlier and 
simpler age has ever since been a characteristic of Juda¬ 
ism and Christianity. It was a wholesome practice, so 
long as it was an entirely honest self-deception. By this 
means, religions grew morally, assimilating the new moral 
judgments of an advancing civilization and perpetuating 
them. 

But what of the future? With the advance of critical 
studies, we are becoming too sophisticated to read into 
t he Mosaic Law a nd the Sermon on the Mo unt the moral 
j udgments needed to avert modern industrial and inter ¬ 
national conflic ts. We must instead be guided by econo¬ 
mists, industrial experts, and interpreters of internationa l 
liiw. We must look to probate judges and snriolngrjst s 
rather than to New Test ament exe get.e s to decide what 
should be the modern laws of marriage and divorce. It 
appears naive to p rofes s to discover a m ode rn “social gos ¬ 

pel” in_ the writin gs,of tlic earlv C hristians of the first 
c entury . 

Under these circumstances, ca n our Christia n religion 
cont inue to grow morally ? Can it assimilate new mora l 
judgments that are admittedly supplementary to. or even 

perhajjsjn conflict with the moralit y which it has taught 

in the past? 

The answer is, we believe, that modern religion can 
safely add new moral teachings, and revise its old morality 
in the light of new experience and knowledge, because it 
needs no longer to claim to be infallible. We can believe 
that God gradually reveals Himself to men in their vari- 
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ous moralities and religions as rapidly as they are capable 
of understanding Him, and that no scriptural text, no de- 
cetal of any council, is final. God is the Guardian of 
morality; but morality evolves as life chang es. Our con ¬ 
ception of God must evolve, too, with furthe r knowledge. 
If religion can get rid of absolute s, once for all, there is no 
reason why it may not continue to be the principal agency 
by which moral judgments are transmitted from one gen¬ 
eration to another, and by wdiich men gain spiritual 
strength and inspiration to be true to their moral ideals. 

The view of the proper function of organized religion 
with reference to morality at the present time that has 
just been advocated, will, we think, help to clarify a 
difficulty that has arisen in many minds since the Great 
War. 

Is the occurrence of war between Christian nations, 
with the churches of the different nations unable to pre¬ 
vent it, or to take a united stand in regard to the moral 
issues involved, proof that Christianity has failed"? 
Bishop Gore has answered: “C hristianity has not failed . 
we have o nl y to try it.” To which Professor Graham 
Wallas rejoins: “I f a religion which has existed for 
two thousan d years and has been officially held by most 
powerful nations for fifteen hund red ye ars, has no t 
been tried, it has faile d.” 11 The trouble here seems to 
be that both defenders and critics of Christianity are 
thinking of the religion as an absolute entity, promul¬ 
gated for all future time in the first century, which 
has either failed or never been given a fair trial. But 
no religion is such an absolute entity. Religions con¬ 
stantly change, and sometimes they grow. A ll an y 
religi on at its best can do for ethics is to give war mth and 

vi gor to the morality of the age in which it functions . 

Until western civilization shall have solved the problems 

“Graham Wallas, Our Social Heritage, p. 259, note. Cf. J. H. Leuba, 
Psychology of Religious Mysticism, p. 332. 
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of international justice, and incorporated the solution in 
its mores, religion can avail little to prevent wars. Once 
the problem shall have been solved, our religion will 
quickly assimilate the new morality, invest it with its 
sanctions, and teach it to the world. 

IV. We have thus far taken for granted certain postu¬ 
lates that traditionally link morality with religion, such 
as the freedom of the human will and moral responsibility 
and the existence of God in a realistic sense, that is, in 
the sense of a Being not dependent on human ideas of 
H im for His existence. Yet we have sponsored psycho¬ 
logical and sociological interpretations of the human 
moral consciousness that may seem antagonistic to the 
arguments usually advanced in favor of these postulates. 
To some readers this may seem inconsistent. While it will 
obviously be impossible here to enter into any extended 
metaphysical discussion, it seems necessary to say a little. 

In spite of the occasional attempts of idealists and 
others to revive the old ontological and cosmological ar¬ 
guments in favor of the existence of God, there seems to be 
little doubt that Hume and Kant together have effectively 
disposed of them for all time. Kant, it w ill be recalled , 
based his own arguments for God upon considerations nf 

morality . The very fact of moral obligation and respons ¬ 
ibility. he thought, implies freedom , an d this in turn. 
l ogically leads to affirmations of God and immortality . 
How are we to regard Kant’s moral arguments to-day? 
We must frankly confess that we do no t see that any meta- 
physical significance can be directly attributed to the py - 
perience of moral obligation. The sense of duty can be 
explained both psychologically and sociological])'. 
v However, this does not seem to us to be the end of 
the matter. On the contrary, we are disposed to believe 
that the moral consciousness d oes indirectly afford evi¬ 
dence i n fa vor of the postu lates of freedom, Godj and 
immorta lity. 
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Moral res p onsibi lity is cer tainly a fu ndame ntal postu¬ 
late implied in all morality. No psychological or socio¬ 
logical analysis can invalidate it. A simple proof that sane 
persons under ordinary circumstances are morally respons¬ 

ible fo r w h at t hey do is to be found in the fact that not 
only does this assumption underlie all human social rela¬ 

tionships, but i t has w orked successf ully. Who could con¬ 
ceive of a society organized on the assumption that no one 
is ever morally responsible for anything that he ever does! 
In such a society no one could ever be praised or blamed 
for anything that he did. No one could ever even com¬ 
mend or condemn himself, or say “I ought to have tried 
harder than I did, and I shall do so next time,” or “I am 
glad that I kept my temper that time, and won a moral 
victory in a trying situation.” 12 

Until recently the assertion of the preceding paragraph 
would have passed unchallenged. T o-day, however, there 
are sentimen tal crim i nol ogists w ho prof ess n ot to beli eve 

in h uman m oral r esponsi bility. In order to win sympathy 

for criminals, such writers begin by asserting that every 
criminal is entirely the product of bad heredity and en¬ 
vironment, and in no way morally accountable. Forced 
to admit that many, perhaps the majority, of criminals are 
much like the rest of us mentally, they are led on to the 
amazing assertion that nobody is ever responsible for any¬ 
thing that he ever does, whether good or bad. Such crim¬ 
inologists do not realize that if this last contention were 
true, far from justifying greater leniency to criminals, it 
would imply that all serious social offenders, and even all 
hopeless idlers and vagrants should be immediately exter¬ 
minated in as painless a way as possible. Such folk are in 
our way, their presence does not make for social progress. 
Like vermin and mad dogs they are not to blame for being 
in our way, but they are not moral beings and have no 

’’Determinism and indeterminism are both attempts, neither wholly satis- 
factory, to account for a more certain fact—that of moral responsibility. 
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right, except to be freed from needless suffering. That 
very often criminals to-day are not treated with either 
sufficient justice or humanity is no doubt a fact. Sweep¬ 
ing reforms are long overdue. But their coming will not 
be hastened by arguments that contradict common sense; 
and the acceptance of which, even if they were true, 
would lead to opposite results from those desired. Once 
human moral responsibility and freedom are accepted, 
the facts of moral worth and the value of personality 
follow. This opens the road for the religious postulates. 

As it will be impossible to speak in terms of all theories 
of evolution, we shall confine ourselves to the now popular 
hypothesis of emergent evolution. What we shall say, 
however, we think could be rephrased so as to accord with 
any doctrine of evolution that is not wholly mechanistic. 
And we have elsewhere attacked mechanistic views of 
evolution. 13 If then , for the sake of argument, we ma y 
regard human pcrsonalitie s as p ro ducts of emergent evolu ¬ 
tion, t wo statements will foll ow: (1) H uman person ali¬ 
t ies appear on a new level th at exists because of a unique 
combination of non-human and non-teleological ele¬ 
ments. This is the naturalistic side of emergent evolution; 
however, there is another side. (2) In the course ojLevo- 
lution, from lower to higher levels, t here must be assumed 
s ome principle of “nisus” 14 or “organization / 915 —some 
kind of teleological trend . The question at once arises,— 
i f we admit this much, . may we not go Tnrther, and de¬ 
v elop this conception of a “nisus ” or^orgamz.aUcm!LiatP 
a personal G od'? If human personalities with moral re¬ 
sponsibility and worth have appeared as the highest em¬ 
bodiments of value which we know, must not the “nisu s” 
o r “trend” be itse lf in some sense person al Must it not 


Student’s Philosophy of Religion, chap. XVIII. 

14 LIoyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution. 

,5 R. W. Sellars, Principles and Problems of Philosophy, chap. XXIV, and 
the diagram on page 345. 
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be immeasurably wiser, greater, more powerful, and more 
conscious than we? And must it not love us, the highest 
of its products on this particular planet, at least? May 
we not call such a trend, God? 

It will be impossible here to develop this argument. 
But one explanation will remove some difficulties. It is 
u nnecessary to assume that this God is in any _seog£_jifl 
Absolute . No infinite qualit ies—e xcept perhaps omni ¬ 
presence in space and unending duration in tim e —need 
b e attributed to Him . Kant, even in the Critique of Pure 
Reason, it will be remembered, said that the teleological 
argument will always deserve to be treated with respect. 10 
He there dismissed it, chiefly because, with the traditional 
infinite attributes of God in mind, he saw that it could 
not establish that kind of God, but only a finite being 
limited by the materials with which He has to work— 
an architect rather than a creator. T he Deity which J ohn 
Stuart M ill was willing , i n his posthumou s Three Essay s 
on Religion, t o accept is of this limited character, is wha t 
Kant would have called an architec t. William James 
took this conception, rejected by Kant, but accepted by 
Mill, gave it warmth and sublimity, and made it the 
source of religious experience. 17 Such a God, we thi nk, 
operates in the universe and brings forth higher levels of 
existence m the course of emergent evolution . He is per¬ 
sona l, afidaccessible t o men in praye r and other r elig ious 
experiences . He has revealed Himself to mankind in the 
various religions of the world. T wentieth century C hris¬ 
tia nity and Judaism are the fullest revelations of Him 

lc Max Muller’s translation, one volume edition, pp. 502, 505. 

17 It could, we believe, be shown that the conception of God implied in 
J ames’ Will to Believe . and the other essays published in the same volume 
with it, i s virtually the Deity of Mill’s thei sm, bnj^pjesept ed with-J anes’ 
y outhful vigor and enthusiasm. Tames* conception of God becomes some¬ 
what richer in content in his later works. It is, but ought not to be, neces¬ 
sary to point out that the conception of a limited God, advanced by Mill 
and James, and accepted in this paper, has almost nothing in common with 
the crude ideas set forth by Mr. H. G. Wells in God the Invisible King. 
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that have yet appear ed. His power is sufficient to accou nt 
for the moral progres s that men have thus far been able 
to achieve; w hile it is sufficien tly limited to account for 
the existence of evil and the frustrations of moral prog¬ 
ress. The fact that progress has been so largely continuous 
gives us hope that it will go on indefinitely in the future; 
Through the Mind of such a Being, attainments once 
achieved on a particular planet may be transferred in some 
manner elsewhere. Evolution on other planets and in 
other constellations will be more assured, and higher 
values will be realized, because of the experience that 
the World Sold has received on this earth. 

More over, this li ne of arg ument allows a pla ce for the 

hope of personal immort alit y. The universe would be a 

richer place if all persons somehow survive, than if per¬ 
sonality, except for God, must ever die and ever be re¬ 
newed. God would be a very lonely soul if He alon e were 
i mmorta l. If love is a value of highest importance, and 
if the love of God for the lesser persons in the Universe 
is as important as we suppose it to be, we have reason to 
hope that these persons in some sense survive, and par¬ 
ticip ate in the mind and memory of God wit hout losing 
their personal Identities. 
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Philosophy has always found a problem in the rela¬ 
tion between meanings and the things to which meanings 
apply. The problem has taken many forms in the varied 
settings of philosophic thought; yet there remains a dif¬ 
ficulty common to all such distinctions as have been drawn 
between platonic ideas and sensible objects, medieval 
universals and particulars, form and matter, concepts and 
percepts, the what and the that, subsistents and existents, 
meaning and fact. 

From the viewpoint of a functional philosophy, such 
distinctions should be recognized as relative rather than 
absolute, and as relevant to a setting within which the 
distinctions arise. Some of the most perplexing problems 
in epistemology and metaphysics have been illegitimately 
propounded, because distinctions such as these have not 
been taken in this way. But if functionalism is to justify 
such a criticism, it must show why, when these distinc¬ 
tions are legitimately functional only, it has been so easy 
to treat them as absolute. It is the purpose of this paper 
to offer some suggestions in that direction. 

Meanings arise primarily in the act of judgment. A 
judgment in its simplest form occurs whenever imagina¬ 
tion is able to supply a missing part in a situation which 
is felt to be incomplete. This product of imagination, 
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functioning to complete a situation, is an idea. It con¬ 
sists of no peculiar psychic stuff. It involves no special 
mystery beyond imagination itself, if that is a mystery, 
and beyond the awareness of incompleteness or complete¬ 
ness with reference to one’s interest in a situation. Any 
content therefore may in its appropriate turn become 
idea. In case the judgment is very simple, without sus¬ 
pense, the idea clicks into place quickly, and its function 
as meaning is implicit. If the judgment is complex, de¬ 
layed, or tentative, the idea becomes much more explicit 
as meaning. It may then be held indefinitely as tentative 
only, and can be carried over to other actual judgments, 
or held as potential material for other possible judgments. 
It is the function of meaning in this way to carry over 
something from the experience of the past into the reflec¬ 
tion of the present; it is “time-binding.” Meaning is not 
a special kind of content separate from things, but is any 
content that is prepared to function as an attribution in 
a possible judgment. Not its content but its candidacy 
for office makes it meaning. The office however may be 
extremely remote, and the candidacy only the expression 
of a protest vote. 

Outside the most rudimentar}' forms of judgment, 
ideas imply communication, and rely upon the symbols 
that make communication possible. All meaning, if it is 
to become explicit by escape from its immediate and in¬ 
stantaneous use in the simplest judgment, must be car¬ 
ried by some symbol, a word or something that serves as 
a word. The meaning then becomes public; it is common, 
or may be common to all who understand the symbols. 
This publicity may then be contrasted with the private 
understanding of any particular person, and his idea, as 
subjective, becomes distinguished from an objective mean¬ 
ing that is common to more than one person. In its 
simplest form, an idea is neither subjective nor objective; 
as content it simply is, and in function it strives directly 
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to meet its situation. But when communication super¬ 
venes, there is a distinction between the idea as it func¬ 
tions in one individual and its meaning as objectively 
held by mere than one. It is in this sense that meaning 
implies communication. 

To describe the facts adequately, however, the term 
communication must be extended to include communing 
with oneself. If an idea is to be carried over and used 
repeatedly with an awareness of its continuity, it must 
be associated even in one person’s mind with some sym¬ 
bol, which can be remembered or recorded and referred 
to later. This may be considered subjective thinking as 
contrasted with a cooperative intellectual enterprise; but 
the meaning that is carried over from one experience to 
another is objective to each experience. Whatever we 
symbolize to ourselves could be potentially symbolized to 
other persons. 

Under the processes of communication, then, meaning 
seems to escape from any connection with particular sit¬ 
uations and individual experience, and to secure a com¬ 
pletely independent status. It is the contention of the 
functionalist that this escape is never complete; that a 
pedicle always remains to attach meaning, however in¬ 
directly and remotely, to its bases in experience; that the 
attempt to consider meaning as absolute and timeless is 
always a misconception which destroys the meaning it 
seeks to exalt; an,d that the traditional problems of 
epistemology and metaphysics, except so far as they ex¬ 
press leanings of temperament and taste or cover under¬ 
neath them other problems of more concrete character, 
are in large degree, only technical formulations of such 
misconceptions. I wish to suggest at least five reasons, 
for this tendency toward absolutism in construing mean¬ 
ing. 

1. All meanings transcend time, but only relatively so. 
The meaning, to perform its function, must be treated 
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as timeless, but that function is itself a part of experience 
in time. Communication carries the meaning over from 
one experience to another, and from the experience of 
one person to that of another, on the assumption that it 
is common to both stages of experience. If a meaning 
cannot do this adequately, it breaks down, and has to 
be repaired or replaced. But it could not perform its 
function in this relatively timeless way, if it did not 
emerge out of a temporal experience and merge back 
again at least potentially into another. Absolute time¬ 
lessness would give it no toe-hold to perform its “time¬ 
binding” duty. 

Men have had an inveterate tendency, when they give 
thought to meanings at all, to ignore this pedicle which 
always connects meanings with temporal experience, and 
to regard them as absolutely timeless. Because each mean¬ 
ing transcends time in its particular use, it is assumed 
that it can be nothing but timeless, and the whole system 
of meanings gets cut off from experience. The marvelous 
correlation between meanings and experience then be¬ 
comes a transcendental miracle, the meanings being too 
easily regarded as more “real” than the experience. 

The connecting pedicle, it is true, is often highly at¬ 
tenuated, the contact between experience and meaning 
extremely indirect. Yet it must be there, or the “meaning” 
becomes meaningless. There are for instance hypothetical 
meanings, which may diverge farther and farther from 
experience; i.e. if experience were thus, then it would be 
so. But if the thread is actually broken, and there is no 
connection left, the “if” means nothing, and no “then” 
follows. So with useful fictions of every sort; they are 
not mere fictions, else they mean nothing at all. This is 
true also of stories, “fiction” in the large. These are make- 
believe, but they must hang together with experience at 
certain basal points, if they are to escape being nonsense. 
If the products of make-believe are significant at all, there 
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is something about them that claims belief; and we make 
them only because they have a real place in the setting of 
our interests. In another direction, the instrumentalist 
finds the formulae of the sciences and mathematics draw¬ 
ing their meaning in the last resort from experience. The 
mathematician as such rightly ignores this; he is con¬ 
cerned with the technical elaboration of his formulae, 
which for that purpose must be treated solely within the 
sphere of mathematical abstraction, and out of relation 
to experiential conditions. “Pure mathematics” veils its 
eyes from contamination by motives and applications; 
its connection with matter is highly attenuated. But it 
can claim no metaphysically independent realm, and in 
the last resort it gets back with vital effect into the world 
of motives and applications. The talking of something 
as timeless is itself in time, and principles pull entirely 
loose from history only at the cost of their own invalida¬ 
tion. 

2. The symbols which carry meanings show certain 
characters that are easily attributed to the meanings 
themselves. Words may persist when they are not func¬ 
tioning as words. This is true even in oral speech. The 
spoken word, evanescent though it be, can be recalled 
and repeated. As heard or spoken it can be mere sound, 
while its meaning drops away. This is still more true 
of written language. The very purpose of writing is to 
bridge a gap in space or time across which oral speech 
would be lost. To bridge the gap it must persist and 
outlast its momentary uses. It therefore seems more 
objective and in some sense more real than they. 

Many operations can also be performed upon the words 
which have no relevance to the thought presumably “ex¬ 
pressed” by them. The cutting of the sentence into words, 
the syntactical structure of the sentence, the rearrange¬ 
ment of words in new connections, and other such 
processes, while they originally represent thought differ- 
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ences, all tend to outgrow their appropriateness to thought 
itself and to become purely mechanical processes. They 
are then almost inevitably reflected back and attributed 
somehow to the nature of thought. Thus verbalism be¬ 
comes not merely a careless substitute for thinking but 
a key to the supposed character of thought. 

This might well be called the epistemologist’s illusion. 
A library is a storehouse of human knowledge. An an¬ 
cient inscription has carried its thought from one age to 
another. The literature of a people has its life, though 
writers die and readers cease. The formulae of science 
and mathematics stand for principles, the discovery and 
application of which may be contingent on men’s ex¬ 
perience, but the essential nature of which is held to be 
timeless. 

3. Meanings, again, become standardized and rela¬ 
tively independent. This is not because they transcend 
experience as such, but because the individual’s expe¬ 
rience is involved inelaborate relationswith that of others. 
Communication is endlessly complicated. It is only in 
partial measure an intellectually democratic process. It 
is give and take, but mostly take. We grow up into com¬ 
munication with a world of meanings already formed, 
which imposes itself upon us as objectively as physical 
nature. While we share it very imperfectly at best, our 
feeble grasp finds it there, larger than and superior to our 
thinking. And even if it be our fortune to strike forth 
daringly original meanings, we have to make our start 
inside the common lot, and make terms with the system 
of meanings already in the field. 

This objectivity of socialized meanings is easily mis¬ 
taken for metaphysical independence. Knowledge then 
becomes something more than the pattern formed by the 
meanings of many dove-tailed minds. The system formed 
by the functioning of many minds objective to each other 
becomes a single knower, or more precisely a single knowl- 
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edge, objective to them all, and idealized into perfect 
unity and completeness. 

“Dictionary meanings” suggest the same illusion. 
These are certainly objective to one who consults the 
dictionar)', and they apparently hold good quite in de¬ 
tachment from any particular function in experience. 
The pedicle of connection however is still there. The 
dictionary definitions are all hypotheticals, either de¬ 
scriptively or prescriptively. They either describe usage 
or prescribe propriety; they never can break away from a 
hypothetical but genuine use and setting. The same is 
true of scientific definitions and indeed of all concepts. 
Their meaning lies ultimately in their use in a living 
thought; if their “timeless” standardization breaks the 
very last pedicle of connection with the reflection which 
is a part of life, their meaning dissolves. 

The “ontological argument,” from this point of view, 
has a certain pragmatic soundness. However uncongenial 
it may be in its traditional form to a functional philos¬ 
ophy, the usual criticism of it is perhaps still more un¬ 
congenial. It can, it is held, make no difference to the 
meaning of a concept whether a corresponding object 
exist; the meaning of a concept has no reference to fact, 
its connotation is in no sense denotative. But the prag¬ 
matist objection to Anselm’s argument is, not that it ties 
meaning to fact, but that it makes the connection at only 
one point, in the idea of God. All other concepts can for 
Anselm have their full meaning explicated in intellectu 
without being in re. Yet the concept of God is thus 
unique for Anselm only in standing at the head of a sys¬ 
tem of concepts; it is their culmination, and ties them all 
up to the reality which was found supremely in God, the 
greatest conceivable being. This denotative reference is 
not to be withdrawn from our system of concepts, but is 
rather to be reversed. What is “in re” is not at the apex 
but at the base of all that is elaborated “in intellectu.” 
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Or perhaps more truly at both base and apex; for connota¬ 
tion weaves back and forth to and from denotation. 

4. The objectivity of meanings is all the more intri¬ 
guing when they involve some principle of order which 
enables them under analysis to evolve still further mean¬ 
ings. Out of the rules of a game one may, with no further 
experience, explicate without limit new “hands,” new 
plays. The ordered system of number or time or space 
or class relations, when once it has been started, gives 
room for a steady and clear attention to discover endless 
further interrelations. Perhaps a unified mathematics 
may organize these and all like systems into one system 
of order, with a maximum of conceptual fertility. But 
even here the connection with experience remains. If 
such a system escapes the risk of becoming a set of mere 
symbols which are symbols of nothing, that is no symbols 
at all but objects manipulative only on their own account, 
then their fertility must rest still upon the character of 
experience which admits of these abstractions and lends 
itself to the elaboration of their meanings. 

5. There is one more character of meaning that offers 
temptation to metaphysical hypostatizing. Meanings may 
refer to other meanings. As we can be aware that we are 
aware of something, as we can give thought to our think¬ 
ing of something, so there can be “the meaning of mean¬ 
ing.” There may be every degree of indirectness and of 
generalization in this reference of meaning to meaning, 
provided it still “means something” within the terms of 
temporal experience. But it is easy to ignore this proviso, 
and to jump apparently to one absolute Meaning of all 
meanings, the key to fit every lock, applicable equally to 
all experience because relevant to none. 

What is the reality of meaning? Reality is what is 
real; the adjective is more fundamental than the noun. 
Whatever is characterized as real is always in some sense 
to be contrasted with what is not real. But the sense of 
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contrast will vary with the problem, the setting, or the 
purpose involved. An example would be a case of con¬ 
fusion between a hallucination and an ordinary percep¬ 
tion. If a detective were looking for evidence of a cer¬ 
tain man’s presence, the perception would be real, the 
hallucination, if that is what it proved to be, unreal. If 
a psychologist were looking for cases of mental aberration, 
the hallucination would be real, the perception, if it turns 
out to be that, unreal. It is not the content itself that 
distinguishes reality and unreality, but the relation of 
the content to some purpose or expectation. Some con¬ 
tent it is true is more customarily regarded as real or un¬ 
real, but this rests on considerations of matter of fact, 
and is not a fixed metaphysical distinction. 

The real then is always being qualified by our mean¬ 
ings, without escaping from fact. We attribute reality 
within a structure of meanings which retain a reference 
to fact. But “reality” cannot cover either all possible 
meanings or all possible experiences; there must be some 
point to the distinction between real and unreal. 

Does reality include both existents and subsistents? 
The question should be put in a different way. Reality 
oscillates within two extreme limits, of pure connotation 
and pure denotation. If a question of meaning is in point, 
the emphasis is in the one direction, and a subsistent is 
relatively real. If a question of fact is in point, the em¬ 
phasis is in the other direction, and an existent is rela¬ 
tively real. But neither the purely connotative nor the 
purely denotative can be called real; reality has no point 
at either limit, for very different reasons, however. Pure 
connotation is simply meaningless. Concepts may be 
elaborated and made remote and hypothetical to any de¬ 
gree that retains connection with some denotative base, 
and leaves the concepts some function; when that is 
snapped off, there is no meaning left. Pure denotation, 
of course is not empty in the same sense; it has the ful- 
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ness of life. But at that limit there can be no question of 
real or unreal, because pure immediacy is unreflective and 
incommunicable. 

I doubt if any positive terms can be applied with pre¬ 
cision to what lies below the level of reflection and com¬ 
munication, for no conscious discrimination has appeared 
in it. This is Dewey’s “ineffable” or immediate. He 
makes “experience” comprehend all of this, not to mark 
any distinction of content, but to emphasize a method of 
approach. Yet to apply this or any other term to that 
which has not yet aroused awareness of distinguished 
qualities is to read back into the non-reflective an insight 
which belongs only to the reflective. While we cannot 
practically avoid doing this, we must not let it confuse 
us. Description of the immediate already implies a 
mediating conceptual process, and strictly taken is con¬ 
tradictory. It may play dangerously into the hands of a 
philosophy that would make meaning more fundamental 
than fact. All such terms, experience as a whole, nature 
as a whole, fact, the immediate, even the denotative, 
seem to imply qualities already distinguished and a unity 
already achieved, when distinction and unification are 
reflective processes whose functioning already involves 
something to function upon, and occasion for the func¬ 
tioning. Even the word “something” is misleading, for 
the indescribable cannot be described and the incommun¬ 
icable cannot be communicated. 

This does not, however, at all imply that there is a 
fixed field of the indescribable and incommunicable; that 
would be mysticism, not functionalism. It is rather that 
there is an earlier stage than reflection, and that reflective 
operations at any stage retain a functional hold upon 
something non-reflective. Any content may become re¬ 
flective, but in a context that for it is unreflective. Our 
most serious analyses and classifications, which seem to 
catch the contents of life and find in them timeless mean- 
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ings, take place within life as a going concern; under¬ 
standing never catches up with experience. Even 
denotation is not the primary attitude, for the pointing 
hand cannot point to itself. 

The ineffable then is not merely a stage preceding all 
reflection, or into which we relapse when reflection is in¬ 
terrupted; it gives points of reference for all reflection. 
Nor is it peculiarly a state of consciousness; it has no 
more to do with consciousness than with things. All de¬ 
scription leaves an undescribed fringe. All narrative 
leaves much untold. No analysis is complete; were it so 
it would simply be the thing analyzed. No communica¬ 
tion is possible unless the common terms go back ulti¬ 
mately to shared but uncommunicated experience. 
Therefore the description, the narrative, the analysis, 
the communication, cannot come back upon the life- 
stream in which their functioning gives them reality, and 
claim to be more real than it. What floats on the stream 
cannot constitute the bank. 

Against such an empirical and functional doctrine of 
immediacy, the charge cannot be justly brought that it 
is a-logical or irrational. It is no forbidden land which 
reflection is constitutionally incapable of exploring, like 
the unknowable of agnosticism; nor is it an intuitive sub¬ 
stitute for reflection, like the inexpressible of mysticism. 
It is unclaimed territory within the province of knowl¬ 
edge; it is the beckoning frontier for the advance of 
knowledge. To recognize that reflection arises in a 
medium which gives it its job and determines its method, 
is not obscurantism, but a sound rationalism. To repu¬ 
diate the absolute is not to set bounds to thought. In so 
far and in so fast as reflection does its work it builds up 
new meanings and attaches them in new ways. It is 
realizing experience. 

The attempt to construe reality as absolute, without 
any relevancy to our growing system of meanings, in- 
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evitably leads to an ineffable at the apex of the system 
instead of at its base. F. H. Bradley illustrates this al¬ 
ternative. Experience as it comes seems to him to demand 
that it be wholly rationalized all at once. Reflection can¬ 
not do this; it therefore relegates experience to a 
realm of appearance, and passes on to a reality which 
is claimed to be perfectly rational, where “distinc¬ 
tions cease from troubling, and contradictions are at 
rest.” But this absolute reality turns out to be 
utterly ineffable, a sheer unity of feeling which 
restores the immediacy apparently evaded at the begin¬ 
ning. This final immediacy of the absolute is impene¬ 
trable to reflection, not inviting it but fatally excluding 
it. This is the avenging nemesis of intellectualism. In 
this conclusion, Bradley was more consistent and more 
candid than most idealists; the effort to make the absolute 
purely rational seems to be more honorific than illuminat¬ 
ing. Unless reality is recognized wherever meaning is 
attributed, with the path from and to immediacy kept 
freely open, reality at the end evaporates into sheer ab¬ 
straction. Functionalism refuses to lose reality at any 
point where reflection is ready to function, and lays claim 
to every province of reality that has genuine meaning. 
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Increasing contacts between Asia and the West give 
a growing significance to attempts at mutual understand¬ 
ing in the realm of philosophical reflection. Philosophical 
problems, because of their very universality and depth, 
afford one of the most important meeting grounds in inter- 
civilizational relations. The peculiar accidents of widely 
variant histories, customs and institutions, which in other 
fields of study are likely to emphasize differences and 
contrasts, tend here to drop away in the presence of basic 
enigmas which confront man simply as man in his strug¬ 
gle to understand experience. The study here undertaken 
began in China where the writer, in his attempt to learn 
something of the philosophy most esteemed by present- 
day Buddhists, received the advice, both from the noted 
reformer T’ai Hsu and from the Buddhist school of Ou- 
yang Ching-wu in Nanking, to study that system of doc¬ 
trine known to Chinese Buddhists as Wei Shih ( p f£flt) 
and to Sanskrit scholars as the Vijnanavada . 1 This as the 
highest development of Mahayanist reflection is, in T’ai 
Hsu’s opinion at least, the system most worth the atten¬ 
tion of the Western student of philosophy who would 

'See Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 242-251: Dasgupta, History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 145-151: Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 
Vol. I, pp. 624-643. Also McGovern, Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism, 
p. 23 and Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 20-22. 
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appreciate the intellectual interests of contemporary Far 
Eastern Buddhist scholars. An ancient mode of thought 
is still, in the Buddhist revival, a function of the present 
and has attaching to it, therefore, more than an antiqua¬ 
rian interest. 

The central conception of the Wei Shih School or 
Vijnanavada is that all that exists is consciousness only. 
The literal meanings of the Chinese words “wei” and 
“shih” are “only” and “consciousness” respectively. Thus 
the school in question becomes the “only consciousness” 
school—or in Western terms, a doctrine of idealism. Its 
literature originated in India some time in the first half 
of the fourth century a.d., 2 or about nine hundred years 
after the time of the historic Gotama. It represents there¬ 
fore a late development, far removed from the original 
metaphysical agnosticism of the Buddha, tinged possibly 
with some incalculable element of foreign influence, yet 
carrying to a logical outcome motifs implicit in Buddhistic 
reflection of the intervening centuries. The present essay 
concerns itself especially with one treatise out of this 
literature. Owing to the accident of the writer’s location 
and environmental opportunities, the study of this treatise 
was first .undertaken through the medium of the Chinese 
translation of Hsuan Chwang. 

The author of the treatise is Vasubandhu, an Indian 
philosopher much celebrated in the annals of later Budd¬ 
hism. He and his elder brother Asanga were natives of 
Gandhara and co-founders of the idealistic school of the 
Mahayana division of Buddhism. Gandhara, that region 
of North West India which was, from early times, open 
to Western influences doubtless furnished a stimulating 
atmosphere for any natural tendencies to original reflec¬ 
tion. The fact that both Asanga and Vasubandhu, start¬ 
ing with adherence to the older orthodoxy of earlier 

following Noel Peri and Vincent Smith as to the date of Vasubandhu. 
See Smith’s Early History of India, pp. 328-334. 
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Hinayanistic schools, did not hesitate to express dissatis¬ 
faction therewith but turned to the newer ideas of the 
Mahayana which they developed in their own way, is 
probably but an outstanding expression of a spirit of in¬ 
tellectual adventure which must have moved other Budd¬ 
hists of those days less articulate than these two masters. 3 
“The patron of all schools,” Vasubandhu displayed thor¬ 
oughness as well as freedom of intellectual power in that 
he gave classic expression to philosophic trends in both 
Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism. 4 Wogihara has dis¬ 
tinguished no less than four stages in the development of 
his thought, direct realism (of the Sarvastivada), indirect 
realism (of the Sautrantika), idealism (of the Vijnana- 
vada) and, in old age, a more specifically religious phase 
of devotion to the idea of salvation in the Western 
Heaven of Amitabha (Sukhavati doctrine). 5 This was a 
wide range of reflective experience to have undergone even 
within a life-time of eighty years. Some credit must 
doubtless be given to Vasubandhu’s share in the common 
conditions of a favoring social and political environment. 
The general peace and prosperity of the Gupta Empire 
(a.d. 320-606), at the time expanding under the strong 
leadership of Samudragupta (c. a.d. 330-375), gave 
scope to tendencies toward reflective organization in all 
fields of Indian thought. According to Farquhar, speak¬ 
ing for the whole period, “Hindus, Buddhists, and Jains 
all sought during this period to give the best possible ex¬ 
pression to their philosophies. The foundation of the 
six Hindu systems, of Jain philosophy and of Vijnana- 
vada Buddhism were all written now, and numerous com- 

3 See Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, tr. in T'oung Pao, 1905 by Taka- 
kusu. 

4 His largest Hinayana treatise, written while he was still a Sarvastiva- 
din realist, has been translated from the Chinese version of Hsiian Clnvang 
into French by De la Vallee Poussin under the title VAbhidharmakosa 
de Vasubandhu. 5 vols. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1923-1926. 

TIasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 596. 
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mentaries, most of which have been lost, were produced 
for their elucidation.” 0 If Vincent Smith is right in his 
conclusion that Samudragupta received Vasubandhu at 
court “either as minister or as an intimate counsellor,” 
and that in his youth he studied Buddhism with Vasu¬ 
bandhu, 6 7 there is evidence that the Buddhist philosopher 
received the further encouragement to his activities which 
came from such social recognition. Under these circum¬ 
stances we can understand how, when Vasubandhu died 
(c. 350 a.d.), the last ten years of his active intellectual 
career could have to their credit a list of no less than 
nineteen works in Mahayana Buddhism. 8 

Investigation of Vasubandhu’s idealism through all of 
his Mahayanist works would be an immense task, requir¬ 
ing proficiency in the Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan lan¬ 
guages. For his extant works still await translation into 
European languages. Fortunately our purpose here does 
not require this type of minute textual examination. It 
will be more immediately enlightening to consider Vasu¬ 
bandhu’s reasonings as he saw fit to present them in one 
elementary treatise and to seek their motivation in the 
total situation in which he moved. The outcome may not 
be without some relevance as to why idealism so per¬ 
sistently recurs in the history of reflective experience. 
Metaphysical meditations, however abstruse or solitary, 
have their roots somewhere in the social life of the age in 
which they occur. They are functions of the spiritual 
life of an epoch as it is experienced on the intellectual 
side, by those most delicately sensitive to its tides. Vasu¬ 
bandhu’s sustained insistence, therefore, that all that 
exists is only consciousness must have its deeper signifi¬ 
cance in some whole of environmental experience into 


6 Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 122. 

7 Early History of India, pp. 328-334. 

fi Takakusu lists these in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, 
pp. 41-42. 
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which it is our task to inquire, but which in its entirety 
we can hardly hope to recover. 

“The Treatise of Twenty Verses on Absolute Con¬ 
sciousness,”' 1 as the Chinese title may be translated, has 
for centuries been considered a beginning work for the 
student of Buddhist idealism. It appears second in the 
list of books prescribed in the seventh century by I-Tsing 1 " 
for the training of those monks who aspired to the honor 
of being among the intellectuals of the priesthood. It is 
utilized to this day for elementary instruction in Ou-yang 
Ching-wu’s Buddhist school at Nanking. The original 
Sanskrit has only recently been discovered in Nepal by 
Sylvain Levi and was published textually for the first 
time in 1925, but without translation or comment. 11 
Hsiian Chwang’s Chinese translation, which dates from 
661 a.d., seems not to have been made from the same 
version as the original discovered by Levi. 12 Nor does 
De la Vallee Poussin’s French translation from the Tibe¬ 
tan 13 quite correspond with Hsiian Chwang. Neverthe¬ 
less Hsiian Chwang’s high reputation for accuracy in 
translating whatever original he used, makes his version 
well worth following where one is not a Sanskrit scholar, 
and has at least one special advantage in being the form 
in which countless Buddhists of China and Japan have 
conned the dialectics of Vasubandhu. Some obscurities 
in detail are unavoidable for it is not possible to restore 
completely the intellectual atmosphere of a vanished past, 

“Wei Sliih ( NffifiSl ) literally means “only consciousness” in the sense 
that everything that exists is nothing but consciousness. For want of a 
better phrase “absolute consciousness” is here used as equivalent. The 
reader should not take the expression, however, in terms of Western con¬ 
ceptions of the Absolute. 

10 Records of the Buddhist Religion, tr. by Takakusu, pp. 186-187. I-Tsing 
was a noted Chinese pilgrim who traveled in India, 671-695 A.D. 

U S. Levi, Deux traites de Vasubandhu, Vimsatika et Trimsika, ire partie, 
Texte, Paris, Champion, 1925. 

12 I am indebted for this judgment to the scholars of Ou-yang’s school 
who made the comparison. 

Wimsakakarikaprakarana, Museon, 1912, pp. 53-90. 
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but the simplicity of Vasubandhu’s plan which was, in a 
series of mnemonic verses or gathas with accompanying 
brief comments, to defend the idealistic position against 
supposed objections, served well to preserve the large 
outlines of his thought even when passed through trans¬ 
lations into successive different languages. This may, I 
hope, be true even of the present presentation which rests 
upon a translation worked out with the assistance of a 
student from the Buddhist School at Nanking. 

It is necessary to give a description of the movement of 
ideas in the Wei Shih Er Shih Lwen before considering 
this way of thought in relation to the environment of 
the times. 

The idealism of Vasubandhu’s central proposition ap¬ 
pears in his opening words, “In the Mahayana is estab¬ 
lished the doctrine that the three worlds are consciousness 
only.” Buddhism’s three worlds or regions harbor an array 
of rather startling details of cosmic geography. 14 But 
taken together they stand for the sum total of existence 
or the universe. Consequently Vasubandhu’s proposition 
means that the universe in the full range of its existence 
is nothing but consciousness. “According to the sutras the 
three worlds are only mind. Mind, idea, consciousness, 
intellect are different names (for the same thing), but 
mind and thought together are inclusive of both subject 
and object. The word ‘only’ eliminates external objects 
but it does not banish images. The appearance of external 
objects occurs within consciousness when it arises, just as 
when one’s eyes are bad the appearance of hairs and 
strings outside occurs, though the experience (of external¬ 
ity) has no particle of truth in it.” 

With this brief announcement of his position Vasu- 
bandhu turns directly to reckon with objections. If the 
consciousness of externality follows no substance existing 
outside of consciousness, then why is it that the so-called 

“See McGovern’s Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 60-80. 
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apparent external objects have fixed places and times 1 ? 
How is it that “if you have many persons in the same 
place at the same time the object is not determined to 
rise according to each person’s consciousness”? Persons 
with bad eyes may indeed see illusory hairs and strings 
before them, but such objects have no use, no more than 
do the figments of a dream, whereas the objects of our 
normal waking experience have a by no means illusory 
usefulness. “If, therefore, these so-called ‘really sub¬ 
stanceless external objects, arising in the mind as the 
mere appearance of external objects,’ yet have fixed 
places, fixed times, are not limited to individual con¬ 
sciousnesses, and actually function, then this way of 
thinking cannot be established.” 15 This fourfold on¬ 
slaught in the first gatha, Vasubandhu counters with a 
four-fold reply in the second. Because objects are of the 
stuff of consciousness they are not necessarily haphazard 
in occurrence, for even in dreams (which are admittedly 
a fabric of consciousness), the images “always appear 
somewhere not just anywhere, and at some specific time, 
not just at any time” within the dream structure. As to 
the fact, that the same object is common to several differ¬ 
ent consciousnesses, it may be understood by reflecting 
that in hell they who have committed the same crime 
behold the same objects of torment, from which we see 
that “though the true conditions are not outside of con¬ 
sciousness they are not the private possessions of many 
different persons.” As to mental objects not having use 
or function, it is pointed out that even a dream image 
may have concrete result in producing seminal emission. 
All four of these first considerations sustain therefore 
rather than refute the doctrine. 

Vasubandhu next supposes an objector who wants to 
know why he does not admit that the guardians and tor¬ 
mentors in hell are real beings. It is an old question on 

1B From comment on the first gatha. 
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which traditional opinion divided. 18 As an idealist Vasu- 
bandhu puts himself with those who deny the external 
existence of any infernal beings, and after discussing the 
matter through several gathas, in which he maintains 
that the tormentors could not themselves endure the suf¬ 
ferings of the place, and that they are not formed of 
some special substance created by evil deeds, he arrives 
at the conclusion that the apparitions of hell are simply 
transformations within consciousness following upon evil 
acts which are likewise within consciousness themselves. 
Here Buddhism’s profound insight into the psychology 
of ethical choice, the well-known law of Karma or moral 
retribution, finds expression through the medium of an 
idealistic metaphysics on an unusually lofty plane, de¬ 
spite quaint notions of infernal regions in which it hap¬ 
pens to emerge. 

The next difficulty is with regard to the traditional 
Buddhist teaching that there are fields of sense objects, 
visible, audible, tangible and so on, corresponding to the 
sense organs, eye, ear, etc., by contact with which sensory 
consciousness arises. 17 “If the appearance of material 
substance 18 is revealed in consciousness only and there is 
no other substance (apart from this conscious appear¬ 
ance), then the Buddha ought not to have said that ‘there 
are fields of material objects.’ ” (For obviously something 
external to consciousness is implied by the phrase.) To 
save his position without denying reported words of 
Buddha, Vasubandhu resorts to a methodological device 
not uncommon in Mahavanist apologetics where new 
meanings were grafted upon old sayings. 18 The words 


‘“See Kathavatthu, XX, 3 and Poussin’s French version of Abhidhar- 
makosa, XI, 7b. Also McGovern’s Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 63. 

“For the conception of ayatana here signified see Dasgupta, History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 85; McGovern’s Manual, pp. 94-95 • also 
Poussins Abhidharmakosa, Vol. I, pp. 27-37. 

" & rupa, here equivalent to matter or material form. The entire pas¬ 
sage reads: 

”Cf. Keith; Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 217—218. 
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must be understood in their hidden inner sense, he says. 
For just as Buddha taught that there is a birth of sentient 
beings by miraculous transformation, 20 when really his 
inner meaning was that, although there is no continuing 
substantial self, there is yet the (Karmaic) law of cause 
and effect leading on into a future existence, so there is 
a hidden inner significance to the notion of fields of sens¬ 
ory experience. Buddha’s real meaning (which is of course 
Vasubandhu’s own idealism), is that the appearance of 
the material objects of sense perception is but an unfold¬ 
ing and differentiation from the seed of consciousness 
itself. Sense organs and sense objects are at bottom but 
unfoldings of the same thing, namely consciousness only. 
The value of knowing this secret truth, Vasubandhu goes 
on to tell us, is that it helps us penetrate the doctrine of 
the unreality, both of a postulated self-substance behind 
sensory consciousness, and of a postulated material sub¬ 
stance behind sense objects. 21 

The question naturally arises, how it is known that 
Buddha’s inner intent in the notion of sensory fields 
(things visible, audible, tangible etc.) is “that there is 
no truly existing material world external to the conscious¬ 
ness of materiality.” 22 The answer, worked out in a series 
of brilliant passages remarkable for dialectic skill, is an 
analysis of the contradictions involved in the very con¬ 
cept of an external world. An external world cannot be 
consistently thought of either as one or as many. It is not 
one because we cannot grasp its whole body apart from 
particular elements. It is not many atoms, whether con¬ 
ceived as existing separately or as compounded, as the 
Vaisesika school asserts, for we cannot grasp the separate 
atoms, the existence of which cannot be proven. 

The attempt to think of atoms as joined together shows 
the impossibility of the atom itself. For if we think of 

20 See McGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, p. 75 on 

“apparitional birth.” 

‘^Summarizing difficult reasonings in the eighth and ninth gathas. 

“The question which evokes the tenth gatha. 
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one atom as joined to six others then it must have six 
surfaces of contact and is therefore not one but many. Or 
if we insist that it is one, then it has but one surface of 
contact and the six adjoining atoms must all be com¬ 
pressed into one atom’s space, since by assumption they 
all join the one at the same surface. But if atoms have 
such capacity for compression, then there never could be 
increase by combination up to the point where compounds 
can be perceptible. Thus the concept of the atom is ab¬ 
surd. Vasubandhu’s subtlety would do justice to Zeno 
himself. The Vaibhasikas of Kasmir, he goes on to show, 
do not escape the difficulty by admitting that atoms do 
not unite because they have no surface parts, but assum¬ 
ing at the same time that aggregates have both surface 
parts and the capacity for being joined. For, if joining 
is not admitted of the atoms, it cannot be understood in 
the aggregates; and if it is admitted in the aggregates, 
then it cannot be denied of the atoms. This again proves 
the impossibility of the atom. In fact, it cannot even be 
maintained that the atom has only one surface. For, 
(since the atom is a material particle), when the sun 
shines on it there must be at least two surfaces, one il¬ 
luminated and the other in shadow. If the attempt is 
made to deny all surface extension, then the fact of 
shadows and the mutual obstruction of atoms by each 
other must be denied also. But “if they do not mutually 
obstruct each other, then all the atoms must be in one 
place,” which again makes aggregates impossible, “for 
the quantity of all the aggregates would be the same as 
one atom.” If once more the desperate attempt is made 
to admit shadows and mutual obstruction of the ag^re- 
gates, while denying them of the atoms, one is landed in 
the same part-whole contradiction noted above. 

Whether, therefore, the clever intelligence analyzes and 
determines the world to be made up of atoms or of ma¬ 
terial aggregates, the view is equally false.” 
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The world as many is an impossible conception. But 
the effort to conceive it as one equally breaks down. “If 
there is no separation and difference (of parts) then all 
colored things which the eye can reach must be asserted 
to be one thing. There can be no such thing as walking 
the ground in a gradually progressive manner, for, if one 
step is taken it will reach everywhere. Again, there can 
be no here that is reached and a there not reached, for the 
reason that you cannot at the same time get one thing and 
not another.” In other words, since the whole is one, 
everything must be simultaneously experienced. Further¬ 
more there can be no empty spaces between objects and 
no distinction between big and little. For, if we admit 
“mutually differing, mutually distinguishable things,” 
then the world is many and not one and all the difficul¬ 
ties of atomistic pluralism roll back upon us. 

From all these considerations Vasubandhu concludes 
that neither sense organs nor fields of sense objects have 
any reality outside of consciousness. 23 With this, the 
climax of the treatise is passed. 

After one or two minor questions are disposed of, the 
famous argument from dream analogy is finally subjected 
to criticism and defense. If, like dream consciousness, 
waking consciousness arises, although there is no true ex¬ 
ternal environment, then how is it that everybody knows, 
on awaking, that the dream environment is nothing, but 
does not know that the waking environment is nothing? 
Since we do not know that the waking environment is 
nothing, how do we know that the (supposed) real en¬ 
vironment of dream consciousness is all nothing? 24 The 
question is fairly put and turns upon the fact that the 
unreality of dream perceptions is judged from the stand- 

^This whole discussion occupies the sections devoted to gathas 10-14 
inclusive. 

24 Cf. Sankara’s criticism of the dream argument. Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 424-425. See also Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, 
p. 265. 
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point of waking consciousness. Vasubandhu’s reply rises 
to the logic of the situation but it is the reply of a mystic. 
The unreality of the dream is known, indeed, from the 
standpoint of waking consciousness, which therefore does 
not recognize its own unreality so long as that standpoint 
is maintained. But when we awaken to the true aware¬ 
ness, to the knowledge which goes beyond this world, to 
the knowledge of no distinction, then we have the stand¬ 
point from which to judge the unreality of waking con¬ 
sciousness. “After this, what knowledge we get of the 
world is pure when it appears, truly knowing that the 
perceptual environment is unreal, that dream and wak¬ 
ing environments are on the same level.” A master 
method this for silencing an opponent, for it is the appeal 
to an insight which requires the particular experience of 
Buddhistic enlightenment according to the Yogacara 25 
school, hence it cannot be satisfactorily answered on other 
ground. 

Vasubandhu senses, however, a few remaining difficul¬ 
ties. If dream and waking consciousness are on the same 
level, then how comes it that there is not the same moral 
retribution for dream acts as for waking ones? Because, 
says Vasubandhu, in sleep the power of the mind is weak¬ 
ened. Therefore dream acts are less effective and hence 
have not the same retribution. The difference is not due 
to external environment. Again if all actions are in con¬ 
sciousness only, and there is no physical body, then how 
can killing be a crime? Because mental deeds have great 
power, runs in effect the reply, and one consciousness may 
greatly injure another. One last puzzle concerning ex¬ 
ternality arises. If one person knows the mind of another, 
is not this the knowledge of something real external to 
the knowing person’s mind? No, because both knowledge 
of another person’s mind and knowledge of one’s own 
mind are still illusioned in that they still retain the dis- 

Another name for the Idealist school, having regard to its practice 
of Yoga mysticism. 1 
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tinction of subject and object. Both are incomparable 
to the ineffable realm of pure Buddha knowledge. 

“Illimitable are the doctrines of absolute conscious¬ 
ness,” says Vasubandhu in conclusion. “Without being a 
Buddha who can analyze them all?” “I, according to 
my ability, have briefly defended a few.” “All the rest 
belong to the unthinkable realm of the Buddhas who 
alone can attain to all knowledge without hindrance.” 

So far does Vasubandhu take us in his treatise of twenty 
gathas. The urge of the whole progression of ideas has 
been to disabuse the student’s mind of any lingering no¬ 
tion, naive or sophisticated, that there is any other reality 
than consciousness itself. He reserves for his treatise of 
thirty gathas, 20 his masterpiece in Mahayanist reflection, 
the more positive exposition of consciousness in an eight¬ 
fold division, namely the five sensory consciousnesses 
(visual, auditory, olfactory, etc.), discriminatory con¬ 
sciousness (which distinguishes between phenomena), 
self-consciousness (which distinguishes subject and ob¬ 
ject), and the receptacle consciousness, which, like the 
Unconscious of some Western thinkers, is the vast reser¬ 
voir from whence issues the entire universe of conscious 
experience. 2 ' But we need not pursue the deeper ranges 
of his thought in further detail. The question is, can we 
relate this way of thinking to the total human scene in 
which Vasubandhu played his part? 

That Vasubandhu was a product of an age of keen in¬ 
tellectual rivalry is evident. The party of the idealistic 
school was but one of four groups contending for su¬ 
premacy within Buddhism itself, to say nothing of the 
rising tide of orthodox Hindu reflection that was ulti- 

"Wei Sliih San Shill Lwen I'lktiiH^-T life, Vijiiaptimatrata—trimsika. 
See Wogihara in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 596. 
Also McGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 35, 134. Sanscrit 
text published by Levi in 1925. See note 11 above. 

^For brief exposition see McGovern, Introduction to Mahayana Buddh¬ 
ism, pp. 144-152. 
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mately to issue in the six Brahmanical systems and by 
which Buddhism was finally to be overwhelmed in India. 
And in the background, too inchoate to be traced now, 
there must have been some vague awareness of far-off 
Mediterranean systems behind other more surely known 
foreign influences on art and science in Northwest India. 
Public philosophical debates were contests in which cham¬ 
pions fought their way through with dialectical weapons 
to the glory or the humiliation of their intellectual par¬ 
ties. Treatises were written to crush opponents. Royal 
favor was given to conspicuous winners. Vasubandhu 
had his share in all such activities, and is represented as 
building three monasteries and three temples with the 
large sums of gold given him by the Gupta kings on dif¬ 
ferent occasions in recognition of his victories. 28 It is by 
no mere pedagogical device that our treatise is in the form 
of a thesis defended. It is a reflection of the way in which 
the thinkers of the time developed their ideas under the 
constant stimulus of anticipated attack. Verification of 
an idea consisted in large part of being able to withstand 
all comers. 

But that rivalry did not make of Vasubandhu a mere 
philosophic partisan is also apparent. The movement of 
his thought, it is true, did not carry him beyond the Budd¬ 
hist culture complex, but within that ample domain he 
defended ideas of more than one school when they seemed 
to him true, and his passage from Sarvastivadin realism 
in the Abhidharmakosa to Mahayanist idealism in his 
later writings was by evident conviction. Is it possible 
to detect the deeper current of the times to which Vasu¬ 
bandhu was responding in this transition? 

Our sources for the life of Vasubandhu 2 ” agree in trac¬ 
ing his conversion to the Vijnanavada to the influence of 

* 8 Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, tr. by Takakusu in Toung Pao, 
1904, pp. 286, 289. 

29 Paramartha, Hsuan Chwang, and Tarnatha. See Hastings’ Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. XII, p. 596. 
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his brother Asanga, who, himself, had earlier made the 
change from Hinayana to Mahayana. Details are un¬ 
fortunately lacking as to what specific considerations con¬ 
vinced Vasubandhu. Historians of Buddhist philosophy 
generally seek to show that Asanga’s idealism is a logical 
evolution out of primitive Buddhist reflection through 
the nihilistic negativism of the Madhyamaka philos¬ 
ophy, 30 whose void absolute it changed by one further 
step into a positive ultimate in the conception of the re¬ 
ceptacle consciousness (alaya-vijnana). 81 There is some 
evidence that Asanga’s thought actually did arrive by 
some such progression in Paramartha’s story that it was 
through striving to understand the doctrine of nothing¬ 
ness, first as taught by the Sarvastivadins, then by the 
Hinayana generally, and lastly in its Mahayana form 
that he reached his final inspiration from Maitreya, the 
future Buddha. J ' But as has been generally recognized, 
Indian reflection never did arise purely out of a passion 
for logical consistency on its own account.' 13 It was rather 
an instrument in the quest of profound religious realiza¬ 
tion. If idealism was fixed upon with unique devotion 
at this time, therefore, we suspect a peculiar fitness to 
some type of religious experience especially cherished. 
The emotional quality of the tales concerning Asanga’s 
and Vasubandhu’s conversions reflect some new experience 
of mystic joy associated with Mahayanist teachings. May 
we read the significance of this experience in the total 
social and intellectual complex of the time? 

C0 Another Mahayana school, whose essential teaching is that all deter¬ 
mination is error and illusion from the standpoint of reality, which by 
contrast is characterized as the Void. 

31 So Keith, Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Poussin, Masson-Oursel and 
Grousset. See also J. Estlin Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, pp. 

9 Q ~? 1 * 

32 T’oung Pao, 1904, pp. 273-274. 

M Cf. Poussin, Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. IX, 
pp. 846-847; Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 273; Dasgupta, History of 
Indian Philosophy, p. 71; Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 291. 
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The grand distinction between Hinayana and Maha- 
yana Buddhism is between a non-social ideal of salvation 
through solitary effort and a social ideal of salvation 
through personal devotion and service to others—the 
contrasting ideals of the Arhat and the Bodhisattva. Now 
this latter more widely and socially sensitive attitude 
arose in Northwest India, where contacts with other 
peoples and civilizations pressed upon the Indian Budd¬ 
hists the consciousness of wider ranges of human experi¬ 
ence than were crystallized in the culture forms of India 
alone. It was among these same Buddhists of the Gand- 
haran region that the idealism of the Mahayana devel¬ 
oped. Can we construct a significant interpretation of 
all these facts taken together? 

If we see in the business of philosophical reflection no 
mere detached manipulation of concepts, but in some 
profound sense the response in thought to the deeper 
changes within the experiences of society itself, it is no 
impossible hypothesis that in a situation of cultural in¬ 
terchange where new feelings of diversity inevitably 
arise, those philosophies will appeal as most profound 
which make for a uniting of self and other, subject and 
object, in some underlying whole of experience. 31 Ideal¬ 
ism, at all times a reaction to the alien multiplicity of 
the world, takes on an added significance in this kind of 
social situation. By declaring that the object of knowl¬ 
edge is of the very stuff of consciousness, it achieves unity 
by assimilating the other to the subject side of experience. 
That which is foreign ceases to be foreign. It is familiar¬ 
ized by being recognized as a deeper aspect of what is 
already present to experience. Status is thereby given the 
other at the same time that it is transcended. On this 
view, the contention that the external world is conscious¬ 
ness only and that subject and object are after all but 

34 Consider, e.g. Neo-Platonism in Alexandria. 
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differentiations from one mother sea of receptacle con¬ 
sciousness, the alaya-vi jnana—this contention is the meta¬ 
physical shadow of the expanding social consciousness of 
India at the point of contact with other social groups. 
The mystic joy that accompanied this idealism, whatever 
be true of continuities with previous speculations or tra¬ 
ditional Yoga practice, would gain its contemporary 
significance from the realization of being rooted in a basic 
trend of social events. Is it something more than a mere 
coincidence that the twentieth and last gatha of Vasu- 
bandhu’s treatise is concerned with the problem of know¬ 
ing another’s mind‘? At any rate we know that in 
Mahayanist idealism, Buddhism developed the system of 
thought which most recommended it intellectually to the 
peoples of China, Japan and Tibet, and that it is today 
the instrument wherewith the Far Eastern Buddhists seek 
to assimilate to themselves the impinging philosophical 
and scientific systems of the West. 35 

“For the power of the Vijnanavada (Hosso sect) to make special ad- 
justment to Shinto in Japan, see Lloyd, Creed of Half Japan, pp. 200-201. 
For a Chinese conception of Buddhist idealism as the highest science see 
Millican, “Buddhism in the Light of Modern Thought as Interpreted by 
the Monk, T’ai Hsu,” in Chinese Recorder, K)Z 6 , pp. 91-94; also his 
“Liang Shou-ming Sees It Through,” in Chinese Recorder, October, 1926, 
pp. 698-705. 
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When the men of our generation began the study of 
psychology they didn’t know how lucky they were. For, 
in the years immediately following publication of James’ 
Principles' psychology was psychology, and it was pos¬ 
sible not only to learn it but to refer to the “teachings of 
psychology” on this and that. There were indeed two 
schools in the early part of this century but they differed 
little and their proponents not only got along well, but 
spoke practically the same language. They were known 
as the structuralist and the functionalist schools, the 
structuralists being likened to anatomists and the func¬ 
tionalists to physiologists. And it was easy in those irenic 
days to interpret each one as really supplementing the 
other. There was no trouble on the horizon when Angell’s 
Psychology 2 appeared, and in the laboratory in Chicago 
and elsewhere Titchener’s manual 3 and Angell’s text were 
carried in the same brief case, and accepted by the same 
students. 

Just when the trouble all began is not possible to say, 
nor important to date. Ross 4 wrote a book on social psy- 

^James, William, Principles of Psychology, New York, 1890. 

2 Angell, James R., Psychology, New York, 1904. 

8 Titchener, E. B., A Text-hook of Psychology, New York, 1909. 

4 Ross, E. A., Social Psychology, New York, 1908. 

1 19 
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chology in which he translated some of the engaging ideas 
from the French sociologists. McDougall’s Social Psy¬ 
chology 5 represented little more than an attempt to be 
consistent in giving instincts the first place in the ex¬ 
planatory scheme of human nature. But it was around 
1911 and 1912 that things really began to happen. The 
second decade of the century witnessed all kinds of fer¬ 
ment. It not only saw the rise of the mental tests, the 
whole concept of mental measurement, but it was the 
period in which was brought to our attention the two 
major rebellions i n the psycho lo gical field: psychoana ly¬ 
sis, the creation of European physicians, and behaviorism, 
under the leadership of the enfant terriblP. 

It was in this decade also that the gestalt psychology 
came into existence in Germany, though it did not be¬ 
come known in America so promptly as the others. The 
gestalt people had a poor press agent though they later 
became more active. While most of these systems do not 
claim to be social psychology, and while some of them dis¬ 
tinctly repudiate any such implication, yet they are all 
influencing social psychology and must be taken into ac¬ 
count if we are to understand the present condition. If 
we try to catalogue the different forms of statements 
or schools at present existing in America, we could dis¬ 
tinguish easily several more or less distinct points of 
view. 

First and oldest in America is the imitation school, 
originating in France and widely popularized by Ross. 
This is by no means so influential as it used to be, since 
the authors themselves have come to modify their posi¬ 
tion. Most influential of all probably is the instinct school 
of social psychology, represented by McDougall whose 
coming to America helped to strengthen the popularity 
of his point of view. At one period, this school was almost 
predominant, but within the last seven years it has been 

“McDougall, William, Social Psychology, Boston, 1912. 
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somewhat on the defensive. The psychoanalytic move¬ 
ment has had much to do with social psychology, and 
Adler would be quite willing to call his individual psy¬ 
chology social psychology, paradoxical as it sounds. It 
is really not paradoxical, for s ocial psychology, as most 
men use it, i s a study o f th e soc ial influen ces on the per¬ 

sonality : in the words of the Psychological Index , the 
Social Functions of the Individual. 

The most aggressive and militant group is of course 
the behaviorist. The founders of the behaviorist school 
repudiate the notion of social, but writers like Allport 1 ’ 
and Bernard 7 have attempted to make a behavioristic in¬ 
tegration and harmony in applying the concept to the 
problems of social psycholog}'. 

There remains to be noted the general point of view, 
less militantly fought for and promoted with less of par¬ 
tisanship and therefore perhaps less sharply defined, 
which is the result of the work of the Chicago group and 
their allies in New York, Michigan, and points west. It 
is an interesting fact that the social psychology of Wundt 8 
has had very little influence in America and at present 
receives scarcely any mention. 

If we inquire more specifically into the course of de¬ 
velopment of the various “schools” it should be pointed 
out that orthodox imitationism produced a fiery con tro¬ 
versy in Franc e, Durkheim 0 objecting strenuously to 
Tarde’s 10 formulation, and arriving at the n otion of rg^> - 
resentations collectives^ or group id eas, socia l co n cept s, 
which m emb ers of a group r eceive fro m the co llectivity. 
The effect of this process, the resultant social phenom¬ 
enon, is often indistinguishable from imitation, but the 

“Allport, F. H., Social Psychology , Cambridge, 1924. 

7 Bemard, L. L., Introduction to Social Psychology, New York, 1926. 

8 \Vundt, Wilhelm, Vbiker Psychologie. 

9 Durkheim, Emile, Les Regies de la Methode Sociologique , Paris, Alcan, 
1895. 

10 Tarde Gabriel, Les Lois d* Imitation. 
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mechanism by means of which it is brought about proves 
to be more complicated than was assumed in the earlier 
formulation. The importation of imitationism into 
America by Ross, already referred to, was even more 
vulnerable. Ross unfortunately identified imitation with 
the process of suggestion and it became increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to accept this. Suggestion occurs in many places in 
our social life, but the result of the operation of sugges¬ 
tion is more often than not a response which no refine¬ 
ment of interpretation can identify with imitation. 
Moreover, the phenomenon of conscious choice oiidelib- 
erate copying which also results in imitation is freq uen11 y 
the term inal member of a series of activities and experi¬ 
ences for which the only acceptable term would be delib - 
eration or reasoning , and this means that suggestion is even 
more remotely in evidence. In addition to these two objec¬ 
tions it became necessary to discuss a third difficulty. The 
slow unconscious influence due to the histrionic self-stimu¬ 
lation or dramatic rehearsal of emotional experiences pro¬ 
duces a gradual and unwitting type of modification, 
sometimes identified with imitation, and again utterly 
unlike any known form of suggestion. In America, Bald¬ 
win 11 made the concept of imitation prominent, but the 
work of Cooley in his observations on children and in his 
analysis of the process gradually deflected attention from 
the over-simplified conclusions of the imitation school. 
Imitation did not produce a large controversial literature; 
attention gradually shifted and social psychologists found 
themselves concerned with other issues. 

I do not remember to have read any account of the thor¬ 
ough-going abandoning of the doctrine of associationism 
which has taken place in the last twenty years. It is really 
a very interesting phenomenon. In the system of William 
James, in Angell’s Psychology , and in all the orthodox 
texts and handbooks of twenty years ago there were pre- 

“James Mark Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child and the Race . 
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sented to the reader two utterly incompatible notions. 
The first was the doctrine of sensations and perceptions 
received through the sense organs and developing into 
concepts, judgments, and reasoned propositions with lit¬ 
tle essential difference from the formulations of Locke 
himself. The second was the theory of instincts, utterly 
different in origin, since they were assumed to arise from 
within and were related to ideas and reasoning not as 
disturbing factors, but as the ultimate mainspring of con¬ 
duct and of reasoning itself. The situation was logically 
impossible. It was inevitable that the inconsistency should 
be discovered, for one cannot indeed logically hold that 
ideas enter the mind from without through the reception 
of sensations and at the same time insist that reasoning 
occurs in the service of an instinct. Sooner or later one 
of these had to go; and, as everyone knows, it was asso- 
ciationism which was crowded out of the picture. 

Here we have the significance of McDougallism. The 
instincts had been listed and discussed long before he 
wrote, but the wide popularity and influence of McDou- 
gall’s formulation seems to be accounted for in large 
measure by the fact that he clearly relegated rationality 
to a subordinate relation. The drives of human life were 
no longer rational ideas but non-rational instincts inher¬ 
ited from the prehistoric animal world and bred in by a 
thousand generations of primitive men. 

It is interesting to note that this transition was made 
with surprising ease. One looks in vain for controversial 
literature defending associationism. As late as 1921, 
Warren 12 wrote a history of associationism but it amounts 
almost to an obituary notice. The pragmatic or instru¬ 
mentalist philosophy had prepared the way. 

Quite a different story is to be told regarding instinc- 
tivism. As a generally accepted doctrine it occupied the 
stage for a relatively brief period, being uncritically ac- 

12 \Varren, H. C., History of Association Psychology, New York, 1921. 
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cepted for little more than thirty years. The controversy 
arose as a result of the dissatisfaction of those who were 
trying to make use of it. There was first of all the diffi¬ 
culty in describing the list of instincts which led inevi¬ 
tably to an increased recognition that many supposed 
instincts were really due to social customs which had in 
the individual become “second nature.” Later on there 
emerged the conviction that instincts could never be a 
matter of observation since, whatever their original nature 
might have been, they were always overlaid with acquired 
and customary influences. This gradually caused the 
critics of McDougall to defend the position that the in¬ 
herited tendencies of the human being are, though very 
numerous, fractional and minute in character. 

Professor McDougall has defended his doctrine with 
characteristic vigor but has not always understood his 
critics. 1 o him the alternative of instinctivism is a return 
to intellectualism and Lockean associationism. It is diffi¬ 
cult to see how he could so misinterpret those who oppose 
him. T here has been no tendency to deny the import ance 
of in heri ted movements. On the contrary, it is everywhere 
assumed that the original tendencies are non-rational and 
motor. The real issue is as to whether the actions which 
are organized into instinctive patt erns are in any sense 
inherite d. Lighting, flight, maternal care, and display of 
oneself, all arise from vague tendencies, but their specific 
form or even their very appearance is the r esult of an 
organiz ation which takes place with in a given cultural 
medium . 

The instinct controversy is a matter of the last seven 
or eight years and the subject is at present under discus¬ 
sion with a number of foremost authors still defending 
the conception as having value, but with an increasing 
tendency on the part of most writers to be apologetic and 
tentative in their use of the term. The traditional psy¬ 
chologists seem to favor it, and the notion finds place in 
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the writings of the gestalt group, with a certain deference 
paid to it. by the ps) r choanalytic school. On the other 
hand, the behaviorists tend to discard the notion, many 
sociologists have given it up, and John Dewey 18 wrote a 
chapter in his social psychology which he headed “No 
Separate Instincts.” A reconciling formula is still in the 
future, but it seems accurate to say that the concept of 
instinct plays little or no part in any present researches. 
It belongs to the realm of “explanation.” 

The behavioristic movement has strongly influenced 
American writers in social psychology. Allport and Ber¬ 
nard are quite explicit in their allegiance to the general 
point of view and even those who have reacted unfavor¬ 
ably have been compelled to reckon with it. The history 
of the rise of behaviorism roots in two movements, the 
brilliant work in animal psychology, and the controversy 
regarding imageless thought which began some eighteen 
or twenty years ago. The first of these showed the pos¬ 
sibility of a method of purely objective observation and 
record of observable movements under controlled condi¬ 
tions, and the second led to widespread skepticism con¬ 
cerning the reliability of the hitherto unchallenged 
method of introspection. To these two we may add the 
Russian discoveries of the conditioned reflex which led 
to the publication of a psychology by Bechterew 14 which 
he preferred to call in a sub-title “Reflexology.” The 
controversies arising as a result of the vigorous advocacy 
of behaviorism are still current and there is a tendency on 
the part of many American authors to treat as “behavior¬ 
istic” the whole problem of personality. As a result there 
are several kinds of “behaviorism,” the extreme type and 
a series of more or less well organized systems in which 
imagination, ideas, and subjective phenomena are recog- 

13 Dewey, John, Human Nature and Conduct, Part II, Section 6, New 
York, 1922. 

14 Bechterew, W., Ohjektive Psyc/iologie, German Translation, Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913. 
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nized and studied, but with reference to their function in 
behavior. 

The relation of J. B. Watson’s 1 " system to the instinct 
psychology, out of which it in part arose, is roughly anal¬ 
ogous to the relation between Lockean associationism 
and the preceding system of innate ideas which we con¬ 
nect with the name of Descartes. Behaviorism with its 
central doctrine of a reflex which can be “conditioned” 
is a sort of physiological associationism and it is interest¬ 
ing to note that Watson has actually asserted the same 
possibility of absolute control over the individual chil¬ 
dren in almost the same language that was used in the 
mid-nineteenth century by the disciples of Bentham and 
Mill. These latter were quite sure that on the blank 
tablet of the mind, ideas could be written which would 
make of the material at hand any types of personality 
desired. Watson is equally certain that with the uniform 
and identical stock of inherited reflexes a “wise condition¬ 
ing” would produce any desired personality type. He 
agrees to take a hundred children and make them into 
musicians, artists, or what you will, as a result of prop¬ 
erly conditioning their behavior. 

The exigencies of controversy have forced an interest¬ 
ing extension of the conditioned reflex whi ch ha s 
amounted almost to repudiation of it. Curiously enough, 
this halTeceived little attention an3 yet it seems to be a 
very vulnerable point. A conditioned reflex is a move¬ 
ment which remains unmodified , the “conditioning” con¬ 
sists in producing this movement by simultaneous asso¬ 
ciation with the stimulus of another and irrelevant one. 
If the reflex is modified or changed the problem of the 
modification should receive attention. In a “behavior¬ 
istic” system this is passed over. A “reflex” or “response” 
is often said to be “conditioned” when it is really modi- 

15 Watson, J. B., Psychology from the Standpoint of a Beha<viorist, Phila- 
delphia, 1919. 
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fled or changed, that is, when it disappears. A child who 
learns to repeat what his nurse says to him is said to be 
conditioned. It is as if Pavlow, in reporting his experi¬ 
ments, would have recorded that the dog secreted saliva 
in response to a musical note associated with the original 
stimulus, and then had proceeded to record that in course 
of time the dog would come to play the violin. 

The psychoanalytic school of psychology is interesting 
for several reasons. It is in the first place extra-academic. 
There is now one of these men in an academic position, 
but he is in Europe, and no recognition was given in 
the programs of the "Psychological Association until five 
years ago. Nevertheless, they have attracted world¬ 
wide attention and have had a very great influence 
on us all. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this movement 
is its utter independence of physiology. That such a sys¬ 
tem so founded should have influenced academic psy¬ 
chologists may perhaps be partly due to the gradual 
dissatisfaction with the earlier alliance with physiology. 
At any rate, the psychoanalysts have no physiological 
assumption. There is not a neuron in Freud. The whole 
system is built upon the experiences of the person and is 
concerned with wishes, images, anxieties, fears, and 
dreams. It is a sort of antithesis and counterpart to be¬ 
haviorism. No more striking symptom of the confusion 
and ferment of our time is to be found than the simul¬ 
taneous allegiance which many writers profess to Watson 
and Freud. Perhaps some Elijah will appear before the 
multitude ere long with the cry, “Choose this day whom 
ye will serve.” But a consistent system and a resolution 
of contradictions requires time and perhaps the time has 
until now been insufficient. 

The gestalt psychology slowly matured from about 
1912 for a period of ten years before it attracted very 
much attention in America. This was due in part to the 
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isolation caused by the great war. It may be that the 
relative lack of influence so far results from the difficulty 
of taking over such a thoroughgoing system and incor¬ 
porating it into existing systems which are older. It 
seems too early to predict how much of their insight will 
be found useful, at least I find it difficult to speak with 
confidence. 

The general point of view represented by Cooley, 
Dewey, Mead, Thomas, Park, and their colleagues dif¬ 
fers essentially from the preceding formulations in the 
emphasis on the social group or matrix in which the per¬ 
sonality takes shape, and in the emphasis on the social 
nature of individual personality. When Thomas speaks 
of “social attitudes” he refers to the a ttitudes of individ¬ 

uals which are the result of social influencing * Dewey 
wrote: “Instituti ons cause th e insti ncts.” Cooley 10 has 
written convincingly concerning society and the individ¬ 
ual as different aspects or phases of the seamless fabric 
of human life. Personality appears from this point of 
view as the subjective aspect of culture. Social psychology 
so considered draws heavily on anthropology and finds 
itself closely related to sociology. This explains why so 
many sociologists have been interested in the subject of 
social psychology. 

The foregoing systems or “schools” do not exhaust the 
list, but sufficient has been said to justify the statement 
made earlier in this paper that we are at present in a state 
of relative disorganization, at least the student coming 
into the subject of social psychology must listen to con¬ 
flicting and contradictory views to an extent unparalleled 
in our earlier history. If the past can teach us anything 
of the future, it will be safe to prophesy that a few years 
from now either we or our successors will be able to 
formulate an integrated statement with the hope that in¬ 
sights will be clearer and generalizations more valuable. 

Cooley, C. H., Human Nature and the Social Order, New York, 1922. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of the present situa¬ 
tion in social psychology is at once the result of the 
present confusion and rivalry of systems and at the same 
time the promise of betterment. I refer to the enthusiasm 
for research and the widespread attempts to carry on 
first-hand factual investigations. Much that passes under 
the name of research is of course hardly worthy of the 
dignity, but when liberal discount is made there is much 
gold in the dross. And just as warring theologians find 
themselves able to cooperate in enterprises of practical 
religion and service, so the partisans of the various sys¬ 
tems and schools have very little temptation to object to 
actual investigations made by their rivals. And of course 
as time goes on the accumulation of data will require 
new attempts at synthesis and integration, for the new 
wine is best poured into the new wineskins. 

The complete catalogue of investigations now in prog¬ 
ress in what may be accurately called the field of social 
psychology runs into hundreds of titles, obviously of 
varying importance. Many of these are studies of in¬ 
dividual persons. From the behavior clinics is coming a 
wealth of carefully gathered material concerning boys 
and girls whose conduct has deviated slightly from ac¬ 
cepted norms, while studies of actual delinquents, of 
criminals, and of the mentally abnormal, and of the in¬ 
sane are piling up data which will ultimately be assayed 
and will inevitably add to what we know. There are also 
being accumulated guided autobiographies, “life histo¬ 
ries,” of normal people, most of them having to do with 
specific crucial moments and all potentially valuable as 
confirmatory or contradictory evidence. We shall shortly 
be in a position to state with much more confidence than 
ever before the results of attempts to analyze human na¬ 
ture into the elements, wishes, desires, and attitudes, 
which seem to point to the necessity of abandoning per¬ 
manently the older atomistic individualism. No indi- 
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vidual wish nor any individual attitude seems to have 
arisen without relation to the environing culture in which 
the life was lived. 

On the other end of the logical series lies the problem 
of types of personality, the end results of the life organi¬ 
zation of the individual. The morphologist, the physiolo¬ 
gist, and the psychiatrist are all being called upon to 
contribute to this, while every organized and dynamic 
group is also assumed to be capable of contributing to 
the answer to this central problem in social psychology. 
And here again the trend seems to be in the direction of 
an increasing emphasis upon the function of the whole 
in determining the type of the one. 

But not only in the study of individuals are research 
workers busily engaged in collecting facts, but collectivi¬ 
ties are yielding their due share of data. Groups, gangs, 
families, communities, and institutions are being studied 
with reference to particular concrete problems. Social 
pathology, including chiefly crime and delinquency, but 
not confined to these phenomena, occasion studies often 
looking to the solution of concrete problems, but pregnant 
with the possibility of theoretical generalizations of ma¬ 
jor importance. Besides these, specific group problems, 
such as the attitudes of a group, studies in public opinion, 
and related inquiries, give promise of yielding a wealth 
of needed information. 

It was remarked in the beginning that the present 
chorus of competing and conflicting voices which con¬ 
front the student who attempts to master current social 
psychology is unprecedented in its variety and in its con¬ 
tradictory nature. It was further shown that this condi¬ 
tion is comparatively recent and the opinion is here 
repeated that it will probably not endure for long. One 
reason for saying this has just been presented. The new 
facts will of necessity compel new formulations, but there 
is another consideration. The leader of a school very 
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rarely has been known to yield to his opponents or rivals. 
Their concepts and phrases assume the character of slo¬ 
gans and shibboleths. If these leaders were immortal, 
perhaps the condition we now are in would be permanent; 
but their tenure is finite and though few die and none 
resign, yet eventually all are retired. And students and 
successors will inherit their tasks and in the nature of 
things they will be more syncretic, more objective, and 
their formulations more useful, which is perhaps what we 
mean by saying, more true. 

This discussion has been concerned with the direction 
in which current scholarship has been trending. The part 
played in this development by the members of the Depart¬ 
ment of Philosophy at the University of Chicago has been 
entirely worthy of the traditions of our group. Professor 
Tufts has emphasized throughout his teaching career the 
social influences in the development of personality. The 
chapters which he wrote in Dewey and Tufts Ethics ' 7 not 
only revealed a thorough mastery of sociological and 
economic writings, but served to define for the younger 
men of that day the problem of the relation of the mores 
to the moral life of the individual. 

In the lectures and writings of Professor Moore the 
stress has been placed (at least this was true when the 
writer was a student) on the analysis of the thought 
process, and later students of social psychology have de¬ 
rived much inspiration and received much clarification 
from his formulation of instrumentalism. The relation 
of conflict to reasoning makes essential the discussion of 
association with others and leads inevitably to a repudia¬ 
tion of the older atomistic individualism. Indeed, the 
accusation of solipsism which was heard in the early days 
of the pragmatic controversy was utterly unfounded, 
chiefly for the reason that individual mind is essentially 
social in its constitution. 


17 New York, 1908. 
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Professor Ames repeatedly acknowledged his obliga¬ 
tion to the social point of view and made a notable con¬ 
tribution in his Psychology of Religious Experience. 1S 
The analysis set forth of the essentially social character 
of the individual’s religious experience added a strong 
tower to the structure of the temple. When religion is 
defined as the consciousness of the highest social values 
there is made possible a method of study of religious ex¬ 
perience through social psychology which was previously 
not available. 

In the case of the present writer the greatest obligation 
is felt to Professor Mead, 10 to whom American scholars 
are indebted for some invaluable and wholly unique con¬ 
tributions. Nowhere can be found a comparable analysis 
of the psychology of meaning, the nature of symbolism, 
and the distinction between the significant symbol which 
makes human experience possible and the inferior develop¬ 
ment which accounts for the limitations of the lower 
animals. Mead’s doctrine of the histrionic tendency which 
runs through all normal human imaginative experiences, 
very happily designated as the tendency to “take the 
role of the other,” has, in the opinion of the writer, been 
one of the major contributions in this generation to our 
knowledge of how the personality develops and the con¬ 
sciousness of self arises. Mead has set forth the process 
by means of which the spontaneous and meaningless ges¬ 
ture is defined by the responses of the other so that while 
our ideas are our own and the symbol is private, yet the 
soul of the symbol is its meaning, and the meaning is the 
contribution of others. 

There are other aspects in the spoken and written con¬ 
tributions of our beloved and honored teachers, but this 

‘“Boston, 1909. See also by same author, Religion, New York, 1928. 

in Mead, G. H., “The Social Self,” Journal of Philosophy, 1913; X:374-8o* 
“The Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol,” Journal of Philos¬ 
ophy, 1922 :XIX:i57—63 ; “The Genesis of the Self and Social Control” 
International Journal of Ethics, 1925 :XXXV 1251-77. 
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is no place for any detailed list of them. These are men¬ 
tioned because no story, however fragmentary, of the 
development of modern social psychology in America 
would be complete if it did not include what has been 
done by the men in whose honor this volume is issued. 
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PRAYER, AUTOSUGGESTION, AND GOD 

Josef Roy Geiger 
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The philosophy of religion has for its task the inter¬ 
pretation of religious phenomena in the light of what 
they themselves are experienced as being, and in terms 
of those other ranges of experience the nature of which 
is most clearly understood. To be empirically tru e, how¬ 
ever, a nd at the same t ime a nd with equal zeal to be 
scie ntificall y in telli gible has not been an ideal which the 
philosophy of religion has always found it easy to realize. 
Indeed, more frequently than not, the tendency has been 
for one of these philosophic virtues to be sacrificed on the 
altar of the other. At the present tim e, the tendency would 
seem to be to attach comparatively little importance to 

what religious phenomen a are as actual ly experienced, 
and to interpret these phenomena almost whol ly i n terms 

of how they must be conceived and understood if they 

are to be squared with scientific knowledg e. A case in 
point is the readiness with which a psychological inter¬ 
pretation of petitional forms of prayer resolves itself into 
the conception of prayer as being merely a special instance 
of autosuggestion. It will be the aim of the discussion 
which follows to show that a philosophy of religion which 
has a proper regard for empirical realities can interpret 
this phenomenon as a case of autosuggestion only if im¬ 
portant qualifying considerations are reckoned with. 
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The most obvious consideration, perhaps, in this con¬ 
nection is that prayer as a method of autosuggestion en¬ 
joys certain psychological advantages not possessed by 
those forms of self-suggestion which are recognized by 
their devotees as being such and practiced accordingly. 
For example, in prayer the suggestions made to one’s self 
are marginal and indirect. They issue from attitudes de¬ 
void of any conscious effort to “put over something” on 
the subconscious; indeed, they are the by-products, so to 
speak, of attitudes which are not concerned with the sub¬ 
conscious at all, but, on the contrary, are concerned with 
and directed upon what is conceived to be an objectively 
existing God. And this circumstance renders the sugges¬ 
tions so made to the self immensely more effective than 
they otherwise would be. Being marginal and indirect, 
they encounter fewer and weaker inhibitions than are 
encountered by the focal suggestions typical of inten¬ 
tional forms of autosuggestion. 

Again, it may be said that the suggestions made to the 
self as a result of praying are reinforced by a degree of 
faith that is unique. Some measure of faith must be 
present even in intentional forms of autosuggestion, as 
we shall see, if their practice is to be efficacious. And 
yet it is the comparative absence from these forms of 
autosuggestion of the attitudes of faith, assumed as a 
matter of course in praying, that renders their practice 
so difficult as to frequently require their devotees to con¬ 
sciously engage in self-deception as the price of getting 
any results at all. In prayer the necessity for such pre¬ 
tense and make-believe is reduced to a minimum; whoever 
comes to God must believe that he is. And this faith in 
the reality of God, this assumption that through prayer 
one has access to a being whose resources are adequate 
to all of one’s needs, powerfully reinforces such sugges- 
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tions as insinuate themselves into the consciousness of 
one who engages in prayer. 

Finally, it would seem that prayer, as a method of 
autosuggestion, by reason of what it is and of the way it 
operates, makes available types of values which may be 
fairly described as being unique. For example, any one 
who seeks through prayer to come into the presence of 
God discovers that he must first become aware of and 
turn his back upon such unworthy interests and practices 
as will otherwise make his approach to God presumptuous 
and impossible. The very possibility of praying at all is 
thus conditioned by attitudes whose moral effects are 
far reaching, and would seem to be peculiar to prayer 
alone. Certainly nothing of this sort is necessarily in¬ 
volved in consciously giving suggestions to one’s self; to 
come into the presence of the subconscious makes no such 
demands upon one’s moral integrity. But another ex¬ 
ample of the unique types of value made possible through 
prayer is to be seen in the fact that one’s conception of 
God, at its best, is the loftiest possible ideal counterpart 
of one’s self. To consort with this ideal self, to pray to a 
God thus conceived, is to make real and vivid to one’s self 
the lines along which moral development is most urgently 
needed. And the effect of this is two-fold. On the one 
hand, one is thus made aware of the directions in which 
conscious moral effort may be most profitably spent. And 
on the other hand, one so stimulates one’s self through 
the thoughts of unfulfilled possibilities as to release what¬ 
ever subconscious possibilities are available for accom¬ 
plishing the desired moral development. 

II 

As a form of autosuggestion, then, prayer may be 
recognized as involving certain features which are pe¬ 
culiar to it and which give it a degree of effectiveness 
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that is unique. But another consideration which must 
be reckoned with, if this psychological conception of 
prayer is to prove entirely intelligible is that i n order for 
prayer t o be (su bjectively) efficacious, it must be accom- 
panied by a faith in some adequat e objective ground for 
its efficacy . Reference has already been made to the fact 
that prayer is accompanied by typical attitudes of faith 
and that this circumstance gives to the suggestions arising 
from it a peculiar effectiveness not exemplified by those 
efforts at self-suggestion which are consciously practiced 
as such. Here the point is that pxpyzv must be. accom¬ 
panied by such attitudes of faith if it is to be efficacious 
at alL 

This fact has apparently not been duly appreciated by 
some of those who have had occasion to theorize about 
the psychology of prayer. On the contrary, there would 
seem to be a prevalent assumption that if prayer be merely 
subjective in its operation and effects, the idea of God as 
an actually existing objective being might as well be 
dispensed with in connection with its practice. And 
strangely enough, some such attitude is to be observed in 
the writings of those who are rightly regarded as being 
authorities in the field of the philosophy of religion. Pro¬ 
fessor W. K. Wright, for example, in his admirable text, 
A Student's Philosophy of Religion, propounds the fol¬ 
lowing query in connection with his discussion of the 
“Objectivity of Prayer”: “Once convince any intelligent 
person of the psychological nature of prayer, must he not 
refuse to stultify himself by pretending to believe what 
he does not know to be true, and hence, must he not give 
up praying entirely?” 1 To the present writer, this query 
is somewhat confusing. Does Professor Wright mean to 
ask: Is an understanding of the psychological nature of 
prayer necessarily inconsistent with its continued prac- 

1 Wright, W. K., A Student*s Philosophy of Religion, p. 277. Also cf 
id. p. 45. 
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tice?” If so, his reply is clear and convincing: one may 
see deeply enough into the psychological theory of prayer 
to recognize that it is compatible with a more com¬ 
prehensive theory of this phenomenon as being 
objective from a philosophical point of view; or one may 
lack the sophistication necessary to fully appreciate this 
fact. In either case, the needs of the spirit must be served, 
and so one prays. 

But as Professor Wright’s discussion proceeds, a some¬ 
what different question appears to be presupposed, namely 
the question as to whether prayer can go on in spite of the 
fact that one may be lacking in a belief in the existence 
of God. “. . . Most convincing perhaps,” he says, 
“is the actual testimony of the people brought up with 
Christian traditions who have continued to pray to God 
after having ceased to be certain that there is a God, or 
at any rate, that he is present to their minds in prayer, 
and whose prayers have yet been efficacious.” 2 The “ac¬ 
tual testimony” here referred to is that collected by Pro¬ 
fessor Leuba by means of one of his well known 
questionnaires. But none of the cases cited seems to in¬ 
dicate that prayer is ever engaged in as a regular practice 
in spite of an attitude of disbelief, or even in the absence 
of positive belief existing momentarily, at least. All that 
would seem to be indicated in this connection by any of 
Professor Leuba’s cases is that men may pray and pray 
effectively, and yet be afflicted from time to time with 
doubts which are more or less disconcerting and persistent. 
The truth of the matter is that, however grave and numer¬ 
ous, and however disconcerting and persistent the doubts 
of the religionist may be, when he actually engages in 
prayer, the attitude he tends to assume, in all sincerity 
and as a matter of course, is that he is praying to a power 
not himself whose aid is somehow available to him and 
is adequate to his needs. To be sure, the religionist may 

= Ibid. p. 278. 
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fail to achieve a sense of the reality of such a being from 
time to time when he prays; but if so, this is not because 
he feels that he may dispense with such an attitude 
of faith with impunity, but rather because his doubts or 
other inhibiting attitudes interfere with and nullify his 
efforts, however sincere they may be. And whatever the 
cause, failure at this point means failure of one’s prayer. 
An indispensable condition of praying effectively is to 
maintain, for the time being at least, some degree of 
faith in a benevolent accessible God. 

This circumstance, however, is not wholly peculiar to 
prayer. Intentional forms of autosuggestion also have 
implicit within them, an objective attitude analogous to 
the attitude of faith in prayer, and moreover would seem 
to be dependent upon such attitudes for their effectiveness. 
A recent writer in the Hibbert Journal has urged this 
point in a most convincing fashion. “From the theoretical 
point of view,” he writes, “I think we can say that sug¬ 
gestion is ultimately always dependent upon some form 
or other of faith, and not conversely. The patient may 
not be conscious of faith. ... If one analyzes him, how¬ 
ever, one discovers that in his subconscious mind there 
is faith. The relationship between such a general (often 
subconscious) background of faith is similar to that be¬ 
tween the empirical investigations of nature by scientists, 
and the general metaphysical principle of the uniformity 
of nature, within the domain of knowledge. A scientist 
would not be able to take a single step forward in his 
investigations or theories about the universe, unless he 
had that belief in the uniformity of nature. . . . His 
individual generalizations from facts are based upon his 
belief. Similarly an individual benefits from suggestion 
treatment along special lines because of his more general 
belief or faith in the universe. The individual may not 
consciously hold such a faith, but somewhere in his mind 
there is that faith, a belief in a friendliness somewhere, 
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and if he is completely lacking in it, then he will be com¬ 
pletely inaccessible to therapeutic treatment.’ 53 

If what is here claimed for suggestion be true, its truth 
would seem to be even more obvious in the case of auto- 
suggestion, for in the latter the individual’s attitude is 
more active and more expectant than when suggestions 
are simply received from another. The very fact that 
one is moved to act in one’s own behalf, even though his 
action consists merely in giving suggestions to himself, 
would seem to imply a willingness on his part to meet the 
“friendliness” of the universe more than half way, and 
thus to betray a confident reliance upon whatever powers 
there be. Of course, one’s faith in practicing autosugges¬ 
tion is ordinarily nothing like so sophisticated as this. It 
may be altogether crude, and more or less unconscious. 
For example, one may make the words or formulae or 
other technique employed into a sort of fetish and blindly 
trust in that; or he may have in mind some conception 
of the subconscious which is fraught with so much mysti¬ 
cism, not to say superstition, as to function as the psycho¬ 
logical equivalent of a bona fide object of religious faith. 
But the point is that the devotee tends to lose sight, 
for the time being at least, of the exact psychological 
character of his practices and to focus his attention on 
something felt to be objective to himself and worthy 
of his trust. Moreover, unless this objective, trustful 
outlook be achieved, the devotee’s practices will prove 
futile. 

Our conclusion at this point, then, is that instead of 
explaining away the religious character of prayer by re¬ 
ducing it to autosuggestion, conceived as representing a 
non-religious level of experience, a sounder psychology 
will see in autosuggestion itself an implicit religious atti¬ 
tude. And this conclusion may prove to be of far-reaching 

s Brown, Wm., “Psychology and Religion,” Ilibbert Journal, Vol. 24, 

p. 407. 
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importance for a philosophy of religion which is equally 
concerned with being scientifically intelligible and with 
being empirically true. For if an irreducible element in 
the experience we call prayer be an attitude of faith in 
some adequate objective power accessible to one who en¬ 
joys this experience, and if such an attitude can be shown 
to be an indispensable condition of the efficacy of the 
prayer experience, have we not a possible basis for hazard¬ 
ing some inference as to the existence of God? Being 
under the necessity, because of the exigencies of our exist¬ 
ence, of thinking our experience as rationally as possible, 
must we not postulate an order of reality in which an in¬ 
dispensable condition of realizing life’s high values is 
believing what is true rather than believing what is false? 
It would seem that there are suggestions here which might 
lead to a restatement of the pragmatic argument. 

Ill 

At any rate, the (subjective) efficacy of prayer does 
have its objective grounds. And this is a further consid¬ 
eration to be reckoned with in evaluating a subjectivistic 
theory of prayer. To say that a phenomenon is subjec¬ 
tively conditioned is not to say that it is merely subjective. 
Indeed, there is a sense in which it may be said that sub¬ 
jectivity is a mode of objectivity. The particular assem¬ 
blage of physical and psychical forces which, through 
organization and development, finally assume the form 
of human personality, and which we describe as “subjec¬ 
tive,” in contrast with forces not so organized, must be 
thought of as having originally come from two sources, 
both of which are “objective” to the personality in ques¬ 
tion, namely heredity and the environment. And what¬ 
ever potentialities such a personality possesses and has 
access to through prayer, must be traced back to some 
synthesis involving these two “objective” orders. 
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In order to make the argument at this point more con¬ 
crete, let us avail ourselves of an analogy. Let us assume 
that two men are disputing about the ultimate source of 
the phenomenon of heat. We may suppose that one of our 
imaginary men argues that the ultimate source of heat is 
the sun. In order to disprove this contention, the other 
disputant might point out that, as a matter of fact, we are 
able, by digging into the earth and extracting therefrom 
a substance known to us as coal and igniting the same, to 
produce heat artificially. The reply of the first disputant 
to such an argument would be obvious. Of course, it is 
possible to artificially produce heat from coal in a manner 
thus indicated; but it must be remembered that coal is 
itself carbonized vegetable matter, which at some time in 
the distant past assimilated and stored up definite quan¬ 
tities of heat given off by the sun. This analogy is doubt¬ 
less crude. But it illustrates the essential point in our 
criticism of a merely subjective theory of prayer, 
namely that the “objectivity” of this experience cannot be 
discounted on the ground that the methods employed and 
the results achieved in prayer are conditioned by factors 
which, from a certain point of view, we regard as “sub¬ 
jective”; because these subjective factors, upon investi¬ 
gation, turn out to be the deposits, at the successive levels 
of the unconscious soil in which personality has its roots, 
of moral and spiritual forces emanating from sources 
objective to personality. 

The position we have reached, then, is that prayer 
would not be subjectively efficacious if there were no ob¬ 
jective grounds for its efficacy in this sense. It is because 
the individual is the heir of all the ages, both in a biolog¬ 
ical and in cultural sense, and because he is throughout his 
life the beneficiary of all the benign influences of contem¬ 
porary personalities and institutions, that he is able to get 
results appropriate to the needs and aspirations expressed 
in prayer. But are there other things of a more specific 
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nature which may be said of the objective grounds thus 
presupposed for the subjective effects of prayer? 

One thing which may be said is that these forms of ob¬ 
jectivity, while transcending the personality of one who 
prays, are in a sense continuous with that personality. 
Furthermore, the laws which are operative in these objec¬ 
tive orders are in some sense continuous with the laws in 
accordance with which personality factors operate (in¬ 
cluding the laws operative in prayer and in the answers to 
prayer) although the latter are, of course, to be recognized 
as being characteristic of a unique level of heredity—en¬ 
vironment organization. Again, the nature of the objec¬ 
tive reality presupposed by prayer and immanent within 
the personality of one who prays, must be so conceived as 
to account for the potencies released and the values gen¬ 
erated through the exercise of prayer. And finally these 
potencies and values are precisely the sort we would think 
of as expressing the nature and activity of God, conceived 
as being intelligent, moral and quasi-personal, if such a 
being were known to exist. The last point indicated may 
be in need of some elaboration. 

More specifically, then, if we take stock of the effects 
produced by prayer, we cannot but be impressed by the 
fact that these effects contribute to the realization of ends, 
the full import of which transcends the reach and the 
grasp of finite minds existing at any given time. In this 
sense, whoever prays effectively, prays wiser and better 
than he knows. Now it would seem that there are two 
and only two possible explanations of this fact. Either 
the ends thus realized are in reality not ends at all, but 
are on the contrary merely cumulative results fortuitously 
arrived at by successive generations of human beings; or, 
as being bona fide ends, they must have been purposed and 
wrought out by some mind that is more than human. But 
the latter alternative is just the sort of thing we would 
expect, if an intelligent God were known to be present 
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and operative within experience. Again, the purposive 
trends to which we have said that the effects of prayer con¬ 
tribute, are moral ends; they eventuate in the creation, 
conservation and enhancement of moral values. And so, 
once more, they are just what we would think of as hap¬ 
pening within a world where a power not ourselves which 
makes for righteousness were known to be at work. Fi¬ 
nally, the values in which the purposive trends issuing 
from prayer eventuate, appear to be achieved, not inde¬ 
pendently of, but rather in response to and in co-opera¬ 
tion with man’s interests and activities; which is what 
we might reasonably expect if God were known to exist 
and were known to be personal in this sense and to this 
extent. 


IV 

And so, once more, a truly empirical approach carries 
us beyond an inadequate psychology of prayer and sug¬ 
gests a basis for validating the religious implications of 
this experience by showing that its necessary presupposi¬ 
tion is an objective order which may be adequately sym¬ 
bolized by the idea of God. But after all, is the God thus 
conceived the God familiar to the consciousness of one who 
prays? The testimony of the religious consciousness in 
petitional forms of prayer, when due allowance is made 
for the impossible imagery of the primitive or immature 
mind, is that God is “out there,” and so in some sense 
is over against, external to and distinct from the indi¬ 
vidual; and that this external, transcendent God is not 
only quasi-personal in that He “answers prayer” in the 
sense indicated above, that is, in the sense that He pro¬ 
jects and promotes moral ends through and by means of 
the praying of human persons; but that He is more defi¬ 
nitely anthropomorphic in the sense and to the extent that 
direct, personal relations are possible between Himself 
and the individual who prays. But the conception to 
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which our study of prayer, conceived as a form of auto¬ 
suggestion, has seemed to point the way is that of a Being 
who is objective, to be sure, but who is continuous with 
nature, immanent within man and within man’s environ¬ 
ment, active through other activities, and more specifi¬ 
cally who “answers prayer” as being a function of His 
cosmic purpose. Are these two conceptions entirely incon¬ 
sistent? Or can they be so understood as to be reconciled 
one with the other? 

In considering this important question, it may prove 
helpful to avail ourselves of the notion of different “lev¬ 
els” or “worlds” of experience. According to Dewey’s 
well known conception, the “level” at which most of us 
live most of the time, is that of “immediate experience” 
or “direct appreciation.” Then, upon the occurrence of 
some difficulty or problem, this first “level” gives way 
for the time being to the “level of reflection.” And finally 
when there is occasion for criticizing and reconstructing 
our methods of thinking, there ensues as a third “level,” 
“reflection upon reflection” or “thinking about thinking.” 
From a somewhat different point of view, Royce would 
have us distinguish between the “world of appreciation” 
and the “world of description.” And other idealists, in 
keeping with the spirit of Royce’s distinction, contrast 
the realm of “values” or “ends” with that of “facts” and 
“laws” or “causal sequences.” Now of course, the analy¬ 
sis of experience into sharply marked off “levels,” 
“worlds” or “realms” is not to be understood as neces¬ 
sarily implying any sort of ultimate metaphysical dual¬ 
ism. On the contrary, it is obvious that, as a matter of 
fact, the experiences so marked off and separated over¬ 
lap and interpenetrate and condition one another at every 
step. But even so, it may prove suggestive, in connection 
with the problem with which we are concerned, to make 
use of these pragmatic distinctions for what they are 
worth and say, for example, that the idea of God as object 
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of the religious consciousness functions as “immediate 
experience” or “direct appreciation”; whereas the idea 
of God, as vouched for by psychological analysis and 
philosophical interpretation, belongs to the level of “re¬ 
flection.” For in so far as these conceptions may be said 
to function at different “levels” of experience, they can¬ 
not, it would seem, be described as being contradictory 
one of the other. 

A rose in the garden is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. But on the dissecting table within the laboratory, 
it is an assemblage of parts devoid of meaning and capable 
of affording no joy except to the mind of the botanist. 
Can it be said that these two ways of experiencing the 
rose are logically inconsistent, or that they contradict one 
another? Obviously not. For different types of interest, 
giving rise to different mental functions, are involved. 
Each is significant and adequate from its own point of 
view. As an object of appreciation, a rose is a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. Only the combination of color, 
fragrance, contour and proportion which the aesthetic at¬ 
titude finds in the rose, is capable of arousing in us this 
particular experience. As an object to be studied and 
known scientifically, however, a rose is just as certainly 
what the botanist in his laboratory finds it to be. Surely 
no inconsistency or contradiction is encountered here. 

And so it may be, we venture to say, with the religious 
and philosophical ways of apprehending God. To experi¬ 
ence the God of one’s religion as being in a sense anthropo¬ 
morphic and external to one’s self, would seem to be a 
matter of “direct appreciation,”—as immediate and as 
unique in its quality as one’s enjoyment of a rose or com¬ 
munion with a friend. “While it is hard to devise an ex¬ 
pression that will apply to all the different religious 
attitudes that have been manifested in human history, it 
is safe to say that they all imply a very different feeling 
than is present in industrial or scientific pursuits. . . 
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The religious attitude . . . is always a feeling of depend¬ 
ence toward the agency in a manner that implies love, 
fear or other human emotions .” 4 To be sure, to experience 
God thus may be an illusion; it is possible that there is no 
existential reality corresponding to the appreciations of 
religion. But the point is t hat if God exists at all, He 
might, be experienced in terms of t he reli gious conscious ¬ 
ness and yet be as certainly k nown through the concepts 
of science and philosophy. And however diverse these 
ways of experiencing God might appear to be, neither 
would necessarily contradict nor be inconsistent with the 
other. On the contrary, each might be adequate at its 
own “level” or from its own point of view, and thus in 
its own way mediate contact with that which is real. 

Or, to approach the matter from a somewhat different 
angle, it may be said that the nature of an object, how¬ 
ever realistically it be conceived, consists, in part at least, 
in its capacity to so interact with its environment, includ¬ 
ing minds, as to develop or make explicit the various 
dynamic possibilities which are latent within it. This 
would mean, for example, that whatever else our rose is 
or is not, it is just the sort of reality which, when reacted 
to by a mind in a certain mood, cannot in that relationship 
be otherwise than a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
And so with the reality we call God. For God to so act, 
in conjunction with the appropriate activities of human 
personalities, as to make Himself known as an external, 
anthropomorphic Being, would not necessarily be to create 
in the minds of such personalities an illusion, or an “ap¬ 
pearance” or contradiction of what He is in other rela¬ 
tionships. On the contrary, to so make Himself known 
would be to express, in however limited a way, something 
of His very nature. And who knows but that for God to 
express Himself thus is an indispensable condition of 
enlisting the co-operation of human personalities in the 

4 Wright, VV. K., A Student's Philosophy of Religion, p. 46. 
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bringing about of that one far off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves? 


V 

The question to which passing reference was just made 
is, of course, bound up with the more fundamental prob¬ 
lems as to whether, after all, the philosophical conception 
of God to which our study of prayer has seemed to point 
the way, may be so expanded or elaborated as to explain, 
and thus make intelligible to reflective experience, the 
essentially religious experience of God; and if so, how? 
Both of these problems, however, lie outside the scope of 
this paper. It will have served our purpose thus far, merely 
to have shown that there is no necessary contradiction 
between the ideas of God as object of the religious con¬ 
sciousness, and as the philosophic implication of prayer 
considered as a form of autosuggestion. It remains now 
to examine another possibility, namely, that these concep¬ 
tions, while not logically inconsistent, nevertheless are psy¬ 
chologically incompatible; a contingency which would 
be repugnant to the empirical pretensions to which our 
study of prayer has committed itself, and more especially, 
to the suggestion just made as to a possible explanation 
of the fact that we do seem to experience God in these 
different ways. And yet it can be shown, we believe, that 
this contingency is more apparent than real, and that to 
experience God in one of these ways does not necessarily 
preclude the possibility of experiencing Him in the other 
way at another time. 

Indeed, i t must be obvious,,.that to thus pass back and 
forth between appreciative and discursive attitudes is one 
of the necessities of our existenc e. To revert, once more, 
to our analogy of the rose. The botanist may go from 
his laboratory to this garden and back again many times 
a day and experience no interference whatever in the atti- 
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tudes which must thus succeed one another. Or, to vary 
the analogy, the anatomist is not inhibited from loving his 
w ife or from enjoying his child by virtue of the f act that 
they are special cases of what he. as a scientist, ca n know 
only as bones and blood and other bodily struc ture s. And 
so it is with the psychologist and the philosopher with re¬ 
spect to religion. If the former does not pray, it is not 
necessarily because he has previously lectured on the psy¬ 
chology of prayer; and if the latter finds it difficult to 
experience a personal God, let him not be too sure that 
his philosophical moods are to be blamed. To alternate 
b etween su ch appreciative and d iscursive attitudes is on.e 
of the conditions without which life could not well go on. 

And this principle of living is as applicable in the realm 

of religion as it is in any other field of experience. 

It is possible, to be sure, that one’s science may inter¬ 
fere with one’s religion, just as one’s religion may inter¬ 
fere with one’s science. To psychologize about prayer 
and to philosophize about God over much sometimes does 
affect one’s spiritual capacities adversely. But if so, this 
is not due so much to the inherent difficulty of being both 
religious and scientific, as to a failure to cultivate religious 
attitudes and practices with sufficient diligence, in the 
face of a natural pre-occupation with psychological and 
philosophical pursuits, to keep alive the emotional and 
imaginal habits necessary to appreciate religious realities. 
Darwin confessed to an inability to appreciate poetry and 
ascribed his deficiency in this respect to a too exclusive 
use of the type of imagery required by his scientific 
studies. And even so tender-minded a scientist as James 
charged psychological preoccupation with having inter¬ 
fered with his capacity to pray. 

But whether the scientist neglects his religion or not, 
there is always a tendency for him to carry over into the 
religious situation too much of the mental paraphernalia 
which he finds to be useful in science. For example one 
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of the most useful attitudes which the scientist can main¬ 
tain for scientific purposes is a degree of caution which 
in practice really amounts to incredulity or doubt. In 
religion, however, such an attitude is worse than useless. 
Whoever comes to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him; other¬ 
wise, He will not be found. The scientist, as a would-be 
worshiper, in spite of his professional caution and contrary 
to his personal doubts, must somehow find within himself 
a minimum of faith if his efforts are not to be in vain. 
Like the distracted father who asked the aid of Jesus in 
behalf of his epileptic son, his attitude must be, “Lord, 
I believe; help thou my unbelief.” Only then will he be 
in a frame of mind appropriate to his undertaking. Of 
course, it is not suggested that the scientist should ever 
stultify himself by suspending his reason in the face of 
contrary evidence. The point is simply that if h e ma kes 
any pretence_to being religious, he must emplo y the ^tech¬ 
nique of religion within the religious situation in order 
to get result s. And this is just what the scientist may find 

it difficult to do, especially in so far as it involves laying 
aside, even for brief periods of time, professional attitudes 
which he has learned to rely upon as his chief stock in 
trade. But once he divests himself of his critical, cautious 
frame of mind; once he lets himself go; once he permits 
himself to enter into the spirit of the situation in some¬ 
what the same manner that the matter-of-fact man of the 
world consents to the idealities of art, he will doubtless 
find that his transition to the appreciations of religion, 
other things being equal, will take care of itself. 
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The very title of this paper may strike the reader as a 
paradox, for how can one measure a value which is ad¬ 
mitted to be psychological? Psychological value has to do 
with the strength of the desire for an object or aversion 
against it, and since it is psychological value that we are 
studying, our analysis must not be limited to physical ob¬ 
jects. Our analysis must cover also the value of psycho¬ 
logical objects which are not always limited physical 
entities that may be perceived and possessed. 

The object which has psychological value may be a 
physical object. Its value is measured by the strength of 
the desire to possess it. This is not the same as the rational 
evaluation of its utility, because the free air has, by any 
rational criterion, infinite utility, always being immedi¬ 
ately necessary for life. But this object is so common that 
rarely do we experience any strong desire for it and con¬ 
sequently it does not normally have much psychological 
value. A basic principle for the evaluation of an object 
is that a desire for it must be experienced before it can 
be said to have psychological value. If situations arise 
in which air to breathe is at a premium, then certainly air 
takes on psychological value. The concept of value, 
psychologically considered, is then independent of the 
rational estimate of the utility of the object, and it is 
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also independent of the labor or trouble required to pro¬ 
duce it. 

The object which has high value may be an idea, a 
perceptual form, or a certain mode of conduct with which 
the individual strongly desires to identify himself or 
which he strongly desires to establish, maintain, or defend. 
If you very much prefer to associate with Russians rather 
than Italians, or vice versa, then one of these associations 
is a higher value than the other. How high is this value 
in comparison with your preference for Germans as 
against Spaniards, or vice versa? If you strongly desire 
to see prohibition continued or established, how much of 
a value is this for you as compared with somebody else’s 
degree of preference for or aversion against the same ob¬ 
ject? Or, how much more beautiful is this rug pattern 
than that one? Is the increment in excellence between 
these two handwriting specimens twice as great as that 
between those two handwriting specimens? These are 
psychological values. It is our purpose to describe the 
logic by which some of these values may truly be measured 
with criteria that satisfy our fundamental concepts of 
measurement. 

Some of the postulates underlying physical measure¬ 
ment are so obvious and so common that ordinarily they 
need not be stated. But when these same postulates are 
used for psychological measurement they need explicit 
formulation. One of these postulates is that a measure¬ 
ment describes only one attribute of the object. It would 
be ludicrous to say formally, when measuring the height 
of a table, that only one of the attributes of the table has 
been described; to call attention to the fact that the height 
measurement really does not state whether the legs are 
carved and whether the table has any drawers. But it is 
apparently expedient to make this reservation when we 
claim to be able to measure attitudes or psychological 
values. The reservation is that in measuring the degree 
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of appetition-aversicn in a person’s attitude toward an 
object or the psychological value of that object, we sav 
nothing about the source of the value nor about the his¬ 
tory of the attitude. Your attitude toward prohibition 
and the psychological value which this object has for you 
cannot be completely described in a single measurement 
any more than a table can be completely described by 
merely counting the number of its legs. No matter what 
the object of measurement may be, the measurement de¬ 
scribes cnly one attribute of the object. An object may 
be more completely described by measuring several of its 
attributes. 

Another postulate that underlies all measurement is 
that the measured attribute is always uni-dimensional. 
Since not all attributes are clearly uni-dimensional, not 
all attributes can be measured. If you measure the vol¬ 
umes of a series of objects, you are postulating that vol¬ 
ume is a uni-dimensional attribute, which is correct in the 
sense here implied. In certain types of problem, the term 
dimensionality is used differently; but here it refers very 
simply to the fact that each object whose volume you 
measure is allocated to a point in a single linear abstract 
continuum, namely volume. This universal characteristic 
of measurement applies also to psychological measure¬ 
ment. If a series of landscape pictures is arranged by a 
group of judges in order of estimated excellence or artis¬ 
tic merit, it is tacitly assumed that it is possible to allo¬ 
cate all of the pictures to as many points in a single con¬ 
tinuum of excellence, no matter how much the judges 
might object to so direct a statement of what they are 
doing. 

Our first postulate was that measurement describes 
only one attribute of the object, and this is, of course, also 
true of the measurement of psychological value. Just as 
the measurement of the height of a table describes only 
one attribute of that object, so also the measurement of 
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the psychological value of an idea describes only the de¬ 
gree of appetition-aversion of the percipient for that idea, 
regardless of what, in other detail, the idea may really 
turn out to be. And just as it is possible to compare a 
table and a child as to which stands higher from the floor, 
just so is it also frequently possible to compare in psycho¬ 
logical value two disparate objects or ideas as to the de¬ 
gree of appetition-aversion that they arouse in the per¬ 
cipient. 

All measurement consists in allocating the object 
measured to a point in an abstract continuum, as when 
a sack of flour and a child are assigned to their respective 
points in the abstract continuum of weight. Similarly, to 
measure the psychological values of two disparate objects 
or ideas, consists also in allocating the symbols of the 
two ideas to their respective points in the psychological 
continuum of appetition-aversion. Our second postulate 
regarding the nature of measurement is here also satisfied, 
namely, that the measured attribute is uni-dimensional. 

In all of these examples the essence of a psychological 
value is the degree or intensity with which we desire to 
realize, maintain, or protect the object or idea, quite aside 
from the cognitive complexities of our thought and con¬ 
duct in respect of the psychological object in question. 
We shall refer to value as a continuum of appetition- 
aversion. An object has high psychological value for the 
man whose positive affect or appetition is strong for it, 
whether it be a strong desire to own a car, enthusiasm for 
a presidential candidate, or the idea of spending six 
months in Europe. 

The appetition-aversion continuum implies uni-dimen¬ 
sional variation in the affect that the object calls forth. 
This affect may be positive, as being friendly toward the 
idea, admiring it, defending or endorsing it; or it may be 
negative as being hostile toward it, despising or destroy¬ 
ing it. Between these two extremes of appetition and 
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aversion lies a neutral zone to which the object is allo¬ 
cated if it calls forth no noticeable affect, either positive 
or negative. Neutrality in our present sense may express 
itself as informed neutrality, informed indifference, or 
as the indifference of ignorance. Other description is nec¬ 
essary to ascertain which of these or other cognitive as¬ 
pects of the percipient will explain his zero- or neutral 
affective tone to any object in question. These examples 
suffice to show the manner in which the psychological 
values of objects, symbols, and ideas presuppose a linear 
continuum. It rests on the tacit assumption that the ob¬ 
jects, institutions, or ideas that are psychologically evalu¬ 
ated, can be allocated to an abstract continuum of positive 
and negative affect. 

In situations where a sharp contrast exists between the 
money value of a physical object and its psychological 
value, we sometimes say that the object has no “real” 
value but that it has sentimental value. A keepsake, or a 
souvenir, is often an example of this contrast between 
economic value and psychological value. There is no 
doubt some correlation between these two forms of value, 
but the correlation need not be very close. A student, who 
is deprived of the privilege of attending a certain football 
game and who is also deprived of the privilege of buying 
a new suit of clothes, may actually feel more keenly about 
the football ticket than about the suit of clothes although 
the latter has much the higher money value. At the mo¬ 
ment considered and for the particular person, the foot¬ 
ball ticket has, by our definition, the higher psychological 
value. If he were actually put to the test of choosing be¬ 
tween the two objects we should expect him to make what 
we might designate as the rational choice. His overt ac¬ 
tion would not necessarily agree with the relative psycho¬ 
logical values of the two objects at the moment of choice. 
However, he might be willing to admit that, other things 
being equal, he would really get more enjoyment in being 
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presented with the football ticket than with the new suit. 
The choice is rational in so far as it is determined by fu¬ 
ture as well as present psychological values, so that 
fundamentally there is no sharp distinction between 
these two forms of value. 

In any attempt to determine these values experiment¬ 
ally, one would guard against complicating the conditions 
by factors that influence rational choice as against im¬ 
mediate preference, and also one would guard against 
factors of social pressure. For these reasons it is not al- 
ways possible to determine experimentally the psycho¬ 
logical values of different objects, but it is feasible 
whenever we can rule out of the experiment these com¬ 
plicating circumstances. For example, the subject may 
be asked to rank a series of pictures in the order in which 
they please him, and the result might be a series of psy¬ 
chological values if the subject can be left quite free to 
make his own preferences without trying to please others, 
and if there is no ulterior gain for him in making one 
choice rather than any other. There is a very wide range 
of stimuli whose psychological values may be experi¬ 
mentally determined without these complicating and in¬ 
validating circumstances . 1 We sometimes speak of values 
to mean the objectives that we live and strive for, such 
as friends, prestige, money, power, peace, freedom, or 
Heaven. If we can obtain a man’s spontaneous prefer¬ 
ences among various objectives or career motives, the re¬ 
sult might be a series of psychological values; but to the 
extent that the decisions are made after rational delibera¬ 
tion, to that extent the results may deviate from the spon¬ 
taneous preferences which we have called psychological. 

‘Some experimental attempts of this sort are described by the writer in 
“The Measurement of Opinion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol¬ 
ogy, Vol. 22, Jan.-March, 1928; “The Method of Paired Comparisons for 
Social Values,” same journal, Vol. 21, Jan.-March, 1927; “Attitudes Can 
Be Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 33, January, 1928; 
and “The Measurement of Attitude,” a monograph by Prof. E. J. Chave 
and the writer jointly, not yet published. 
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We have spoken of the psychological value of an object 
as though it were an attribute of the object but that is not 
quite correct. Psychological value is an attribute of the 
percipient or actor, and consequently it varies from one 
individual to the next and from one occasion to another. 
It is expedient to assign that value to an object which 
shall be most representative of the affective states of those 
who may be concerned about it. When an object or idea 
has been assigned a psychological value, either descriptive 
or quantitative, such evalution constitutes in effect more 
of a description of a group of people than of the object 
itself. Since any psychological value may change mark¬ 
edly as it constitutes a description of one group or another, 
it is clear that the psychological value of an object or 
idea is entirely indeterminate, except with reference to a 
stated or implied group of individuals. While we recog¬ 
nize that fundamentally the value of an object is pri¬ 
marily a function of the individual percipient or actor, 
still it is of some service to use a sort of median attitude 
of a group of people toward an object as an attribute of 
the object so long as the fundamental nature of the de¬ 
scription is recognized. The degree of universality of the 
psychological value of an object or idea depends on the 
relative stability and generality of people’s attitudes 
toward the object. If we should measure attitudes toward 
the French, for example, the measurements would con¬ 
stitute a description of our group of subjects, and it is 
pretty certain that the measurements would change mark¬ 
edly from one group to another. 

This leads to another fundamental consideration. It is 
possible to describe the attitude of an individual toward 
an object by allocating him to a point on the affective con¬ 
tinuum. But it is also possible to describe the object by 
allocating it to the same point on the same continuum. 
Here we see that the measurement of the attitude of peo¬ 
ple toward an object or idea, and the measurement of the 
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psychological value of the object are identical operations. 
If the measurement is used as a description of a person or 
of a group of people, then it is a measurement of attitude. 
But if the same measurement is used as a description of 
the object or idea, then it is a measurement of the psycho¬ 
logical value of the object. These two concepts, attitude 
and psychological value, as here defined, are quantita¬ 
tively identical. They differ only in the purposes to which 
they are put. They are the two faces of the same thing. 

It is now clear how the same methods that have been 
used for the measurement of attitude can be used also for 
the measurement of psychological value. In one case, we 
pivot on the group of subjects in order to describe the 
object, while in the other case we pivot on the object 
in order to describe a group of people. In the statistical 
processes there is no difference between the two pro¬ 
cedures. 

We may refer briefly to several of these procedures 
with psychological evaluation especially in mind. If a 
series of objects or symbols of ideas is scaled on a psycho¬ 
logical continuum by the psychophysical method of equal 
appearing intervals, then the resulting scale values will 
constitute the psychological values of the respective ob¬ 
jects . 2 These values have generality corresponding only 
to that of the group. Change the group of subjects and 
it is possible that the psychological values of the objects 
would change entirely, and this is as it should be. 

Theoretically, the same procedure may be followed for 
measuring the psychological values of objects even when 
only one person is involved; but in order to make this ex¬ 
perimentally feasible, it is necessary that the increments 
in affective response to the several objects in the series 
be very small, small enough to be of the same order of 
magnitude as the variable errors of the affective responses 

2 This psychophysical method is described more in detail in “Attitudes 
Can Be Measured,” American Journal of Sociology, January, 1928. 
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of the individual to the same object on repeated occasions. 
This is entirely possible experimentally, but it is rarely 
of sufficient interest to make it worth doing. For this 
reason, the experiments are more readily carried out on 
groups of subjects rather than repeatedly on the same in¬ 
dividual subject. 

The method of paired comparison has been used for 
measuring attitude, and it can also be used in exactly the 
same manner for determining the psychological values of 
objects. In the classical form of the method, it has been 
used for determining the psychological values of tones, 
chords, and cadences, and of different colors and color 
combinations. It has been used more recently for measur¬ 
ing the attitudes of a group of individuals toward differ¬ 
ent nationalities, and the same results may also be spoken 
of as measurements of the psychological values of these 
nationalities in the specified group. These values vary of 
course from one group to another, and the same is true 
of the values of musical chords which vary with the 
musical training of the subjects, the consonances being 
preferred by naive subjects while the dissonances were 
more often preferred by the professional musicians. 

The method of equal appearing intervals is perhaps 
the only direct method of measuring psychological value, 
but it does not lend itself readily to tests of internal con¬ 
sistency, and for that reason other methods are preferable. 
The method of paired comparison is more suitable from 
this standpoint. We shall now consider this method of 
measuring psychological value more in detail with special 
regard to the unit of measurement, and the procedure 
whereby an essentially subjective unit may be rendered 
objectively recordable. We shall consider first the sim¬ 
pler case of a single individual repeatedly judging a series 
of objects as to his relative preference or liking for them. 
The same reasoning may then be extended with another 
assumption to the situation where a group of individuals 
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express their preferences for a series of objects in which 
each individual member of the group expresses his prefer¬ 
ences only once . 3 

Postulate a continuum of appetition-aversion which 
may also be referred to here as the psychological con¬ 
tinuum. The degree of affect of an individual percipient 
toward a particular object may be described as a point on 
this continuum. Now, if the percipient repeats his ex¬ 
pression of preferences a good many times, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the degree of affect for a particular object 
will not always be the same. It will be subject to fluctua¬ 
tions that may be regarded as variable errors. In the prac¬ 
tical application of this method, we rarely ask the sub¬ 
ject to repeat his judgments a great many times, so that 
the possibility of recall of previous judgments need not 
bother us here. With some types of stimuli it is possible 
to rule out effectively the memory factor, but for many 
types of stimuli this cannot easily be done. We shall also 
assume that the repeated judgments are carried out with¬ 
in a period of time during which the subject does not 
markedly change his attitude toward the several objects. 
He might give a great many judgments of the stimulus 
series during one or two afternoons, and he may feel quite 
differently about these stimuli next week; but during the 
experimental run, we assume that no constant errors or 
systematic shift takes place. 

Assume that the mean degree of affect for a particular 
object has been determined for a series of occasions, and 
that it has been allocated to the continuum as a point. 
The fundamental assumption of our measurement method 
is that if a certain value higher than the mean, and a cer¬ 
tain value lower than the mean, occur equally often for 
the one subject who repeatedly perceives the same object, 


3 For a more complete discussion of the psychological continuum see 
Thurstone, L. L., “Psychophysical Analysis,” American Journal of Psy¬ 
chology, Vol. 38, July, 1927. 
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then these two points are equally distant from the mean . 4 
This seems reasonable enough. 

In actual scale construction it is assumed that the dis¬ 
tribution of variable errors in the affective value of an 
object is Gaussian, but this analysis is not necessarily 
dependent on that assumption. The fact that a stimulus 
has more or less fluctuating affective values for the same 
subject on repeated occasions may be described by saying 
that the stimulus projects a frequency distribution of 
values on the affective continuum. 

Let the probability that the stimulus Ri will be per¬ 
ceived on any particular occasion at any point x on the 
continuum be designated 


Then it is clear that 
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because the sum of these probabilities for all points along 
the continuum must equal unity. 

A second stimulus R2 projects a similar distribution of 
values on the same continuum, and we shall assume for 
simplicity that these two stimuli have the same degree of 
ambiguity so that the dispersions are the same or at least 
of the same order of magnitude. The two distributions 
will then be identical except for displacement along the 
continuum as a base line. The projection of the second 
stimulus will then have the equation 

y= 0 (x-a) .3 

4 This should not be confused with the Fullerton-Cattell theorem of 
equally often noticed differences which is theoretically a different matter. 
See Thurstone L. L., “Equally Often Noticed Differences,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 18, May, 1927. 
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in which a is the displacement between the two means, 
and 
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Now, the probability that Ri will be perceived at any 
value x on the continuum is 

y=0(x) 


and the probability that R- will be perceived at a value 
higher than x on the same continuum is 


1*2 > x 
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Therefore the probability that Ri will be perceived at 
any value x and that the simultaneously perceived stimu¬ 
lus R« will, on the same occasion, be perceived higher 
than x is the product of these two probabilities, or 
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But what we want to know is the probability that Ri 
will be perceived higher than i? 2 , irrespective of where Ri 
is perceived. Therefore 
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If, for experimental purposes, the function 0(x) is as¬ 
sumed to be Gaussian, then the scale separation a between 
the two stimuli may be expressed as a function of the ex- 
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perimental observable proportion E>i . 5 The statistical de¬ 
tail for calculating these scale separations have been 
previously described as Case V in the application of the 
law of comparative judgment . 0 

A very important consideration in rendering objective 
a value-increment that is essentially subjective is that as 
long as each of these psychological values is considered 
separately, it can never register objectively. Every scien¬ 
tific observation is, in fact, a comparative situation and 
neither of the terms of a percept can be objectively re¬ 
corded in isolation. This is true of cognitive as well as of 
affective comparison. If we are willing to make the under¬ 
lying assumption that the distribution of variable errors 
of affective values is symmetrical, as for example that it 
is Gaussian, then the scale separation between two stimuli 
on the subjective continuum can be measured as a func¬ 
tion of the relative frequency with which one of the stim¬ 
uli is actually experienced as higher, larger, heavier, bet¬ 
ter, or preferable, to the other. It is in this manner that 
an experienced value-increment, either cognitive or affec¬ 
tive, which is essentially subjective may be quantitatively 
described. The psychological continuum which in the 
older psychophysics was a cognitive one, as well as the 
affective continuum of the present discussion, is of course 
an abstract continuum that serves purposes of description 
just as the more common but equally abstract continua 
of weight, volume, temperature, length, or area. Neither 
type has more physical reality than the other. 

In developing a system of subjective measurement for 
affective as well as for cognitive values, the central prob- 

°It is assumed that the proportion J>2< 1 represents an experimental proce¬ 
dure from which the intermediate category of judgment has been excluded. 
See Thurstone, L. L., “The Phi-gamma Hypothesis/’ Journal of Experi¬ 
mental Psychology, Vol. n, August, 1928. 

“This law and the methods of its verification are described in Thur¬ 
stone, L. L., “A Law of Comparative Judgment,” Psychological Review, 
Vol. 34, July, 1927. The relations of this law to Fechner’s law and Weber’s 
law are described by the writer in “Three Psychophysical Laws” same 
journal, Vol. 34, November, 1927. 
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lem is the unit of measurement. Our unit for psycho¬ 
physical measurement is the discriminal error, the standard 
deviation of the projection of a standard stimulus on the 
continuum . 7 This is an operational unit which has the 
same meaning when it is carried out in different parts of 
the continuum. 

Measurement with this unit does not presuppose that 
a sensation or subjective experience has as such any mag¬ 
nitude or intensity. The old question, whether Fechner’s 
law assumes that sensations have magnitude is entirely 
irrelevant with this unit of measurement. We are reinter¬ 
preting Fechner’s law and the other psychophysical con¬ 
cepts in a manner which entirely avoids this dilemma. 
We are postulating that the sensation, the subjective mo¬ 
ment, the cognitive or affective value as actually experi¬ 
enced, may be entirely devoid of magnitude or other 
quantitative attributes. That which we are measuring is 
not necessarily a part of the subjective experience itself. 
It is merely the frequency with which its external symbol 
is experienced as subjectively equivalent to some other 
symbol. If the two symbols or stimuli are declared by the 
percipient to be equivalent with regard to the cognitive 
or affective value under consideration, then the two sym¬ 
bols are said to be of the same value, or the two experi¬ 
ences are then assigned to the same point on the psycho¬ 
logical continuum. Psychological measurement is then a 
measurement of frequency of discrimination, or frequency 
of confusion, with the assumption that if two symbols 
are frequently confused with regard to any specified form 
of value, then the corresponding subjective experiences 
are to that extent very similar and they are therefore as¬ 
signed a small separation on the psychological continuum. 
To the extent that the two symbols are frequently dis¬ 
criminated, to that extent the subjective counterparts 

7 This unit of measurement is described by the writer in “A Mental Unit 
of Measurement,” Psychological Review, Vol. 34, November, 1927. 
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must be very different so that they are assigned a larger 
separation on the psychological continuum. We are in¬ 
terpreting the j-variable in Fechner’s law, and the corre¬ 
sponding r-variable in psychological measurement gener¬ 
ally in this manner so that the measured psychological 
increment between two symbols or stimuli is a function 
of frequency of subjective similarity, i. e. frequency of 
confusion. Our measurements of subjective increments, 
therefore, do not impute any quantitative attributes to 
the momentary subjective experience as such. This re¬ 
formulation of the psychophysical concepts clears away 
many of the disputed issues and paradoxes which filled 
the older literature on this subject. 

The method of paired comparison can be extended for 
application to a group of individuals each of whom ex¬ 
presses himself only once, as contrasted with the older 
psychophysical experimentation on a single subject who 
repeated each comparison several hundred times. The 
extension can be effected, if we are willing to assume that 
the distribution of value-increments between any two 
stimuli is a Gaussian distribution for the group in ques¬ 
tion. In most situations this is a fair assumption, but it 
would be easy to constitute a statistical group for some 
stimuli so that this assumption would almost certainly be 
violated. If a list of ten American presidents and presi¬ 
dential candidates were submitted to a group of Prot¬ 
estants and to a group of Catholics, combined into one 
group for statistical purposes, and if comparative prefer¬ 
ences were called for, it is possible that each of the names 
would project a Gaussian distribution on the affective 
continuum, but it is quite certain that the distribution 
projected by Al. Smith would be bimodal. One mode 
would probably be very high. However, a statistical 
device is available for discovering such situations, namely 
the criterion of internal consistency. 

The criterion of internal consistency is one which is 
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tacitly assumed in all physical measurement, but it needs 
explicit statement for psychological measurement. If sev¬ 
eral points, a , b, c, d, are designated on a straight line, the 
linear distance between any two points such as a and c 
can be ascertained by adding the separations in any order. 
For example, 

(c-a) = (b-a) + (c-b) = (d-b)+(b-a)-(d-c)=etc. 8 

This additive criterion is part of common sense in dealing 
with linear space. If the same four points represent as 
many objects that have been assigned to a psychological 
continuum, the additive criterion applies in the follow¬ 
ing manner. Each subject in the group is presented with 

every one of the — possible pairs from the series 

of n objects. For each presented pair of stimuli he ex¬ 
presses a preference. For the whole group this gives the 
experimentally observed proportion of judgments j > 2> 1 
for each presented pair of stimuli. Each of these experi¬ 
mental proportions gives a measured scale separation be¬ 
tween the two stimuli. If any one of these stimuli be 
taken as an origin of measurement, all the others may then 
be allocated to their respective points on the continuum. 
The criterion of internal consistency, the additive cri¬ 
terion, now demands that the distance between any two 
points on this line should agree with the experimental 
determination of the separation between these two points. 
This condition must be satisfied within the errors of meas¬ 
urement for all the possible pairs of stimuli in the series. 
No quantitative description of anything can be called a 
measurement except in so far as this additive criterion is 
satisfied. It is so obvious in physical measurement that 
it need rarely be stated. If, for a particular set of data, 
the criterion is not satisfied, one of several inferences may 
be drawn. It is possible that the distribution of affect 
toward each of the stimuli in the experimental group is 
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not Gaussian. It is possible that the criterion will exclude 
only one or two stimuli and that the rest of the stimuli 
do satisfy the criterion. If the whole series of experi¬ 
mental stimuli fails to satisfy the additive criterion, it may 
be possible that the assumed functional relation between 
the experimental proportion & >» and the corresponding 
scale separation between the two stimuli is incorrect. In 
a recent experimental study of national and racial prefer¬ 
ences it was found, for example, that the additive criterion 
was satisfied within the errors of measurement for all of 
the twenty stimuli except that of “Jew.” Our inference 
was then that the distribution of affective values for this 
stimulus in the experimental group was not Gaussian as 
our theoretical formulation had assumed. The discrep¬ 
ancy was not so gross but that it was still possible to allo¬ 
cate even this stimulus to the affective continuum, 
although its scale value has a larger probable error than 
those of the other stimuli in the list. 

Our analysis of the possibility of measuring psycho¬ 
logical value may be summarized in terms of several of 
the principal concepts involved. A measurement of any¬ 
thing is limited to the quantitative description of one 
attribute of the object, and it is further limited by the 
fact that the attribute must be uni-dimensional in charac¬ 
ter. Just as all measurement implies a uni-dimensional 
continuum, so also the measurement of psychological 
value implies a linear psychological continuum. In the 
older psychophysics this continuum was a cognitive one 
such as apparent weight, brightness, or loudness as dis¬ 
tinguished from the continuum of physically measured 
weight, brightness, or loudness. Fechner’s law is a state¬ 
ment of the functional relation between the psychological 
and the physical continua. In the present discussion we 
are postulating in a similar manner an affective con¬ 
tinuum of appetition-aversion. These two types of psy¬ 
chological continua differ in that the cognitive one can 
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be matched or compared with the corresponding physi¬ 
cally measured stimulus magnitude; whereas, the affective 
continuum has no such physically measured counterpart. 

The attitude of a person toward a psychological object 
may be described by a point on this affective continuum. 
If this point or measurement is used to describe the per¬ 
son, we call it a measurement of the person’s attitude 
toward the object. If this same point is used to describe 
the object, then it is a measurement of the psychological 
value of that object. In this sense, the measurements of 
attitude and of value are identical processes. The same 
psychophysical methods that have been used for measure¬ 
ment of cognitive values of stimuli can also be used for 
measuring the attitudes of people toward the object and 
for measuring the affective value of the object in terms 
of the percipient. The unit of measurement along the 
psychological continuum is the discriminal error. Finally, 
the validity of any measurement must satisfy the cri¬ 
terion of internal consistency. The uni-dimensionality of 
the scale values of the stimuli is demonstrated when this 
additive criterion is satisfied. 
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The human mind is bounded on one side by machinery 
and on the other by institutions. Formed within these 
limits, all human behavior is affected in varying degrees 
by both, just as all human behavior is to some degree in¬ 
telligent and to some degree habitual. But as in the case 
of intelligence and habit, there are moments and even 
regions in which one influence is paramount. Science is 
one such region and society is another. In science, ma¬ 
chinery is paramount; in society, institutions. Scientific 
thinking is not wholly uncontaminated by tradition. In¬ 
struments, formulas, and methods are socially transmitted 
like any other portion of the heritage of culture; and in 
some cases, more or less uncommon, this is all that can 
be said for them. But for the most part science exists 
not by the mere continuity of its transmission, but by the 
restless ingenuity with which the transmitted elements 
are shifted and fitted into fresh combinations. Institutions 
also change. But whereas the restless play of ingenuity 
is the life of science, the whole reason for existence of 
an institution is its status. It exists by virtue not of 
ingenuity, but of decorum. 

Hence it is that the study of science and the study of 
society are two very different disciplines which have noth¬ 
ing whatever in common, except the fact that both are 
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pursued by men. One proceeds by an instrumental logic 
patterned after the nature of machinery; the other by a 
supposititious logic derived from the nature of decorum. 
Or so we say, though it is truer perhaps that machinery’ 
and science conform to a mechanistic system of behavior, 
while institutions and society are created by behavior 
that is dominated by make-believe. This is what Kant 
meant by his insistence that no subject matter can be 
understood except as derived from a certain type of men¬ 
tal discipline. If we think of science as a method of han¬ 
dling materials which exist independently of science, then 
we are led readily enough into supposing that any mate¬ 
rial whatever can be treated by that method, even the 
material of institutional decorum and social supposition. 
Whereas, if we inquire what the accustomed materials of 
the established sciences have been, it is evident at first 
glance that those materials have themselves only just 
emerged from those sciences; and we are presented with 
the inevitable reflection that such matter may be the only 
possible product of such methods. 

If the Copernican revolution in our thinking which 
Kant anticipated has not arrived, that is more our fault 
than his. He understood not only the limitation of science, 
but the distinction of that radius of experience in which 
science is applicable from that in which it is not appli¬ 
cable. The Critique of Pure Reason should have put a 
stop forever to all attempts to employ science where it is 
unemployable. But The Critique of Pure Reason is a very 
complicated book. Owing to his own inevitable limita¬ 
tions, owing, that is, to the supposititious matter with 
which his own mind was necessarily furnished, Kant was 
led to formulate his analysis of science and its limitations 
in terms of a theory of mind and of reality which proved 
so subtly interesting to posterity that it became a study in 
itself at the expense of the conclusions which he sought 
thereby to establish. The argument has received so much 
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attention that what the argument established has been 
almost totally neglected. 

But the (ault is not wholly ours. The same supposi¬ 
titious limitation which led Kant to entangle the analysis 
of science with a theory of mind and a metaphysic of ulti¬ 
mate reality also led him to treat godhead as reality. 
This deficiency of rigor is pardonable enough. No one 
can hope to rid his mind of all supposititious matter: that 
precisely is the first postulate of supposititious logic; and 
few social suppositions have been more widespread and 
tenacious than the one to which Kant succumbed. On that 
very account, however, Kant’s argument preserved, never¬ 
theless, an almost unimpaired momentum. Because the 
notion of godhead (with its various ramifications and 
concomitants, “God, freedom and immortality,” et cet¬ 
era) is a common and typical social supposition, Kant’s 
demonstration that science can never deal with it is ac¬ 
tually effective, not only for these special suppositions, 
but for the whole realm of supposititious logic. Substan¬ 
tially, Kant has done our thinking for us. What we have 
to do is only to understand the obvious implications of 
his argument. 


I. The Logic of Machinery 

Between the materials and methods of the sciences 
there is an organic relationship amounting almost to a 
mystical identity. Strangely enough, students agree upon 
the merger who can agree upon almost nothing else. A 
scientific “realist” who conceives of electrons and their 
movements as the only absolute reality, and a metaphysi¬ 
cal “idealist” who believes that mind alone is real and 
the electron a mere phenomenal illusion, will wholly con¬ 
cur upon this point. The scientist will insist that it is the 
perfect adaptation of methods of research to the inde¬ 
pendent actuality which establishes the reality of elec- 
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trons and the truth of the formulas, of Planck, Bohr, 
Heisenberg or Schrodinger, as you will; while the phi¬ 
losopher will employ the same identity of materials with 
methods to exhibit the reality of thought and the ideality 
of matter. In this opposition, both are probably right 
about the identity and wrong in their presumptuous deduc¬ 
tion of theories of the ultimate aspects of the unknowable. 

Whether Kant was more successful than his fellows 
in penetrating the ultimate is perhaps debatable; but his 
avowed intention was to analyze the identity of matter 
and method in the sciences. If his analysis provided a 
foothold for metaphysics, that is due to an accident. Kant 
perceived clearly enough that the secret of science is ma¬ 
chinery; but he allowed this perception to be obscured— 
perhaps even in his own mind, though we cannot be sure 
—by his selection of the human machine as the basis of 
his demonstration. Beginning, adroitly enough, with the 
theory of optics, he permitted his attention to be drawn 
by his philosophical predecessors away from optical in¬ 
struments as such, and even away from human optical 
arrangements, to the inwardness of “perception.” 

The basic principle which he proceeded to adduce is 
that the technique of perception established a form and 
a limit not only to perceptual processes, but to whatever 
the matters are that can be perceived. Let us ignore the 
question whether this form of “intuition” is a figment of 
ultimate reality reflected in upon the finite mind by Abso¬ 
lute Reality, and concentrate upon the more intelligible 
aspects of the problem. The technique of perception regu¬ 
lates the form of what can be perceived—and what is the 
technique of perception? To be precise, there are various 
techniques; but chief among them in the human economy 
is the optical. The form of perception as for the most 
part we know it in the sciences is visual. When Kant re¬ 
fers to the forms of space and time, what he clearly refers 
to is the technique of visual observation of matter and 
movements in the spacial and temporal dimensions. Such 
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was the context of “perception” in his time. Those very 
predecessors, for example, Bishop Berkeley, whose influ¬ 
ence focussed his attention on the “intuition” of the mind 
instead of on the mechanics of the eye, let alone the tele¬ 
scope, had themselves given much thought precisely to 
the mechanics of the eye. The relation of eye adjustment 
to “space perception” was well and favorably known; 
and that is certainly what led Kant to emphasize “per¬ 
ceptual form” as a condition of all scientific observation. 
There have been other theories of the mind’s “intuition” 
of space and time, for example, Bergson’s “pure dura¬ 
tion” ; and we have only to refer to Bergsonian duration, 
with its emphatic contrast to the mechanized time-ticking 
of the sciences, to see that the “form” which Kant con¬ 
ceived to be imposed by human intuition on phenomena, 
and thus on science, was not a mystic duration but the 
mechanical tick-tock of the machine. Kant’s “forms of 
intuition” derived from the mechanics of vision and audi¬ 
tion; whereas Bergson’s, with an irony which besets all 
mystics, derived from the vaguer if deeper sensations of 
the belly. 

Now the peculiarity of eye and ear, in contrast to the 
sensations of the belly, is that they conjoin directly to 
other, similar machines. The eye is an optical instrument 
to which other optical instruments can be readily applied, 
without altering in any essential the “form of perception” 
or the “character of intuition.” Historically speaking, it 
is allowable to say that modern science commenced the 
moment this conjunction was achieved. Such, indeed, is 
the familiar saying. What point it gives to the Kantian 
logic is nevertheless familiarly neglected. If science is 
achieved by virtue of telescope and microscope, then 
science is virtually an extension of the mechanics of the 
eye. But light, motion, wave lengths, spectra, these are 
already part and parcel of the mechanics of the eye; and 
the further we go into the problem, the more tenuous be¬ 
comes the distinction between what is form and what is 
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substance, what method and what matter, until the iden¬ 
tity of the “forms of perception” and their regulated 
“phenomena” becomes complete, and it is impossible to 
distinguish what is substance and what is form. Is the 
velocity of light a determinant of the technique of vision 
and therefore a regulative element in the form of visual 
perception 1 ? Or is it a phenomenon which is perceived by 
grace of visual intuition? These are nonsense questions. 
From Einstein’s relativity to Planck’s constant, all the 
figments of the sciences derive from just such entities as 
the velocity of light, and can be regarded either as forms 
of perception or as aspects of reality according to the 
temperamental inclination of the theorist. But in either 
case, Kant’s fundamental principle is established, unas¬ 
sailable: not even in science can you take out what you 
have not put in. If you put in vision, you can of course 
take out physics, which is almost nothing else but; and 
that is the sole basis of the certitude of any science. 

Not that vision alone is the sole basis: vision is not 
the sole technique of perception; and the technique of 
perception is not the sole basis of the sciences. There is 
also conception. There are also certain relations and 
other peculiarities of things which are not simple phe¬ 
nomena of optics, or simple space relations, but combina¬ 
tions and agglutinations of optical relationships. The 
causal relation is typical of these; and although Kant, 
by a prodigious duodecathlon of ingenuity, managed to 
conjure up eleven others, cause remained for him, as it 
has been for his colleagues both before and since, the 
typical if not the primary relation. 

This is the famous principle of continuity. The “cau¬ 
sal nexus” is the continuity of things, two words being 
used only because it is convenient, when speaking of a 
specific case of continuity, to be able to refer to the most 
immediate factors in the series as cause and effect. As in 
the case of visual perception, Kant attributed this con- 
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tinuity to a quality of mind. But as in that case, the prin¬ 
ciple of continuity is a function of the technique of per¬ 
ception. Vision still plays an important part in it, as Hume 
had already noted. The continuity of the causal relation 
is the continuously perceived flight of a ball when, and 
if, you keep your eye on it. In just such fashion we keep 
our eyes on planets. To be sure, other phases of the tech¬ 
nique of observation now enter in and complicate the 
situation. Hume suggested memory, association and the 
like; and we can add the flexible arrangement of the cervi¬ 
cal vertebrae, without which it would be difficult for us 
to keep our eyes on the ball. 

Creatures with eyes fixed constantly in one direction 
would probably have a very different sense or “form” 
of continuity than ours, and consequently a different 
physics and astronomy. But being constituted as we are, 
we are bound to develop a physics of continuous flight, 
since that is how our eyes, cerebral associations and cervi¬ 
cal vertebrae behave. It makes no difference that discon¬ 
tinuity occasionally crops up, for instance in Bohr’s 
theory of the behavior of electrons. We cannot see an elec¬ 
tron for much the same reason that we cannot turn our 
heads fast enough to see a bullet; but when we can ob¬ 
serve electrons as closely as we do bullets, we shall know 
very nearly the same things about them. We are bound 
to, being what we are. Whatever we know of moving ob¬ 
jects is bound to follow the pattern cut out by our tech¬ 
nique of observation. 

The certitude of science, as Kant very well understood, 
lies in the fact that science is nothing less than an exten¬ 
sion of our powers of sensory observation. Science is as 
certain as sight. Like all students of the subject, Kant 
was much impressed by the developments which followed 
the invention of the various aids to eyesight. But the 
mechanistic principle goes even farther than he realized. 
In the preface to the second edition of The Critique of 
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Pure Reason, he made special mention of Galileo’s tech¬ 
nology of weighted balls, and even recognized that Cop¬ 
ernicus’ re-arrangement of the astronomical positions of 
observer and observed was an exercise in techniques; but 
when he came, in his introduction, only a few pages later, 
to discuss the relations of numbers and of lines and planes 
in mathematics, he was already entangled in the theory 
of mind and failed to see that, however “abstract,” num¬ 
bers, lines and planes are still, inevitably and indissoci- 
ably mechanical. Number work is performed ideally only 
by machines, whose performances a man with a pencil 
and paper can only slowly and inaccurately approximate. 
It may be that in any given operation the dial of the 
mechanical calculator adding 2 and 2 may turn 3.999999 
or 4.000001 revolutions instead of the ideal 4; but this 
is irrelevant. We do not add by micrometric measurement 
of the rotations, but by reading off the figures; and if 
anyone conceives that the development of adding ma¬ 
chines is a late or inconsequential accident, let him reflect 
that from the earliest times number work has been con¬ 
ducted upon some form of the primitive abacus—our 
word for this interesting machine being derived from the 
Greek. 

When Kant set down his logic of the sciences, he may 
have gone astray in the theory of mind and reality which 
he developed from it; but his logic of science is neverthe¬ 
less sound. The certitude of science arises from the fidel¬ 
ity of science to the technique of perception. Its limita¬ 
tions arise from the fact that not all matters of interest 
and importance to mankind are perceptible to eye and ear. 


II. The Realm of Supposition 

The suppositions upon which Kant elected to test the 
efficacy of scientific principles were the soul, God, free¬ 
dom, the infinite, et cetera. These he selected because he 
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considered them of prime importance. But almost any 
others would have served as well. Divine grace is not 
subject to the law of conservation of energy. Transub- 
stantiation is a non-chemical reaction. The Nordic Race 
is not a biological subspecies; and protective tariff is a 
bundle of antinomies. 

These are social suppositions. Human behavior is partly 
mechanical and partly social. Man deals with materials 
and he also deals with his fellow men; but he deals with 
the two in different ways. In one case his technique is 
mechanical, and beginning with the technique of vision, 
extends through all the complexities of mechanical ma¬ 
nipulation: that is, from eye to hand, from microscope to 
electric crane. But in the other, his dealings are of a quite 
different kind. As an organism, man is as visible in soci¬ 
ety as in isolation; but in society man as an organism 
is not important. What is important is man as a suppos¬ 
ititious citizen, father, religious devotee. Not only are 
such attributes imperceptible to the eye and ear: their 
whole existence is on another plane, the astral plane, so 
to speak, of make-believe. 

All human relations are founded upon make-believe. 
A social institution is a group of persons set apart for 
certain supposititious purposes by make-believe. The pur¬ 
poses and motives, the achievements and the benefits of 
social institutions are all supposititious. It is useless to 
apply to them any of the techniques of the world of eye 
and hand. As Kant demonstrated in what must remain 
one of the most compelling chapters in the history of hu¬ 
man thought, familiar logic and concrete techniques break 
down hopelessly when we attempt to use them for the 
analysis of supposititious matter. What is the test of 
salvation 1 ? The work of divine grace in the soul. Wherein 
lies the charm of chastity? In the good opinion of a prud¬ 
ish people. What is the efficacy of social revolution'? The 
dictatorship of the proletariat. In all such cases—and 
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civilization consists of an infinite conglomeration of such 
cases—the question and its answer are intelligible, let 
alone valid, only to those who share the supposition on 
which both are based. 

It may appear at certain points that a supposition runs 
directly counter to the “evidence” of eye and ear. In a 
sacrament such as transubstantiation, there would appear 
to be a mechanical test of the “truth” of the suppositi¬ 
tious miracle. Scientists are continually urging that such 
tests be made as are typified by the chemical analysis 
of the consecrated wine and wafer; but in all such pro¬ 
posals they have been grossly misled by their enthusiasm 
for their mechanical techniques. What misleads them is 
the physical perceptibility of wines and wafers. But no 
such visual matters are here under consideration. Doctors 
of theology do not hold that the consecrated Blood of 
Christ will burn with a bright blue flame; they hold on the 
contrary that the consecrated wine is not to be burned 
under any circumstances, and that even the proposal to 
do so is a sacrilege. All that the scientist could demon¬ 
strate by any devil’s mass of chemical analysis is his own 
unregenerate heathenism. 

The persistence, moreover, with which scientists never¬ 
theless persist in applying mechanical techniques to mat¬ 
ters which have no mechanical significance, is itself 
supposititious. Scientists are men like everybody else and 
live most of their lives in the realm of the supposititious. 
They are married by the laying on of hands, and buried 
with benefit of clergy. But not only that: their scientific 
interests form the basis of a professional class. They are 
themselves a social institution. As such they have various 
motives and interests, all supposititious, in particular, the 
universal efficacy of science. Their eagerness to apply 
their professional yardstick to all and sundry has this 
supposititious motive. It is not by any mechanical pro¬ 
gression that scientists are led to apply their technique of 
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analysis to the Blood of the Lamb: as, for instance, re¬ 
searches in ionization of helium, argon, neon, crypton and 
consecrated wine; researches in starch digestion upon 
bread, corn, potatoes and the Host. The intrusion of 
scientific techniques into matters where they are irrelevant 
and could never possibly have strayed under their own 
power is motivated by a set of social beliefs in scientists— 
beliefs in the universal efficacy of science. These beliefs 
are messianic and supposititious in exactly the same sense 
as similar beliefs in the universal efficacy of a nail from 
the Cross of Christ; and science is a false messiah precisely 
as all messiahs are false. As a messiah it is wholly supposi¬ 
titious. 

At the same time it is wholly human and natural and 
always to be expected. All men live by make-believe; and 
to suppose that spending a few hours a day in a workshop 
or a laboratory is enough to exorcise all make-believe is 
to suppose a miracle of the most supposititious kind. Men 
live by make-believe because they live by each other in a 
scheme of social relations ruled by make-believe. Their 
affections, their interests, their desires, their motives, their 
values, their hates and their despondencies, all are suppos¬ 
ititious. None are accessible to the machine technique. 
From the affinity of lovers to the antagonism of the na¬ 
tions, the entire structure of social institutions and be¬ 
havior is a separate realm, accessible to analysis only by 
a logic of its own, the logic of supposition. 

III. The Logic of Supposition 

The fundamental principle of this logic of supposition 
is that what is known is directly indicated and delimited 
by the technique of its knowing. In this, the suppositi¬ 
tious logic bears a direct analogy to the logic of machin¬ 
ery. Kant insisted, indeed, that this is the fundamental 
principle of all logic: that the known is indicated in the 
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technique of its knowing. When he was dealing with 
visual-mechanical knowledge, he was concerned to show 
first that the mechanics of the known world are precisely 
the visual mechanics by which alone it comes thus to be 
known; and, second, that wherever that visual technology 
is inapplicable, the laws, concepts, principles and tests of 
science are accordingly inapplicable and void of mean¬ 
ing. When, however, he turned to a direct consideration 
of the realm of supposition, his whole concern was to show 
that the meaning and validity of any supposition is to be 
found solely in the conditions under which it is supposed, 
and that it has no other meaning or validity whatever. 

Thus, for example, when Kant remarked in Practical- 
Reason , that “The postulates of pure practical reason 
are not theoretical dogmas, but presuppositions which are 
practically necessary,” the necessities to which he then 
referred were not the necessities of eye and ear, but the 
equal though quite different necessities of life in human 
civilization. What the eye perceives, it is necessary to 
deal with after the manner of eye and hand. But there 
are other necessities no less compelling. Life in society is 
a compelling force; and life in society is based on many 
and various presuppositions which are without doubt prac¬ 
tically necessary if one is to be a man and a citizen, 
though they may not be mechanical dogmas or have any 
relation at all to the mechanical universe of discourse. 
Both types of activity and both types of knowledge are 
equally indispensable and even unavoidable. Scientists 
are inclined to sneer at supposititious knowledge as not 
knowledge at all, since it is not mechanical. But no one 
need suppose it is mechanical. If it were, it would not be 
social and cultural and man would not be the social animal 
he is. Kant saw this. “Is our knowledge, then, actually 
enlarged by practical reason?” he inquired; and answered': 
“Undoubtedly it is, but only in relation to action,” that is 
to say, not the action of hand and eye, but the institutional 
activity of human culture. 
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In this age of paramount machinery, there is a strong 
disposition in many quarters to regard one of these neces¬ 
sities as genuine and the other as dubious if not positively 
false; one type of knowledge as real, and the other as 
dubious or false. As Kant clearly perceived, nothing 
could be falser. Social behavior is just as real as any 
behavior; and concepts which arise in social behavior 
are therefore just as real and sound as concepts which 
arise in the tinkering of hand and eye. Social suppositions 
“are necessary conditions of the possibility of that which 
an apodictic practical law commands us to make our ob¬ 
ject, and in this sense they have objective reality.” An 
apodictic practical law commands us to suppose democ¬ 
racy; and in this sense democracy is real. What further 
reality could such a supposition have? Are the com¬ 
mands of the eye more valid than commands of the heart? 

For there is no ultimate reality in the commands of the 
eye. In one sense all is supposititious. Kant wrote as if 
the realm of the supposititious contained but one set of 
suppositions, those relating to divinity; and in this sense 
we have the two worlds arrayed against each other: the 
sensible world and the intelligible world. The validity 
of sense is supposititious, though no less than the validity 
of civilized intelligence. We have no superlative revela¬ 
tion, over and above the eye and ear, directing us in all 
things to credit eye and ear alone. It is only that, in what 
appeals to eye and ear, we are obliged by the very mechan¬ 
ism of those organs to credit their intrumentality. But 
the same obligation is laid upon the heart. To the lover, 
it is of no consequence that the eye and ear perceive in his 
beloved only the mature female of the species in rut and 
seeking consummation. In the affairs of the heart, the 
dictates of the heart and the determinations of institu¬ 
tional society are paramount, while the determinations of 
the senses are mere supposititious theory. No ultimate 
validity, no sovereignty over all possible behavior, can 
be assigned to either. Consequently, it might seem more 
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precise to consider all knowing as supposititious, only dis¬ 
tinguishing the suppositions of the eye from those of the 
heart, technology from culture. 

But one circumstance militates against this simple 
scheme. The realm of technology is uniform and unified. 
There is but one logic of machinery. But the realm of 
social behavior appears to be various. Kant, to be sure, 
treated the logic of supposition as though it contained 
but a single set of postulates: God, freedom and immor¬ 
tality. That is to say, Kant’s interest was focussed upon 
the primary institutional suppositions of his day and age 
and life. But they are not the only ones, nor is all life co¬ 
incident with eighteenth century East Prussia. God, free¬ 
dom and immortality are certainly presuppositions nec¬ 
essarily imposed upon human behavior in that type of 
environment. But that is not the only type of cultural 
environment; and those particular supposititious matters 
are not universally imposed with the same compelling' 
force upon all men in all periods and climates. They are 
not, for example, in Soviet Russia. Yet the logic of sup¬ 
position is the same for Soviet Russia in the twentieth 
century as it was for Kant in the eighteenth. Russian 
communists have their peculiar suppositions, binding upon 
their behavior, or “practical reason,” with no diminution 
of compelling force for all their revolution. This variety, 
and even conflict and contradiction, among the supposi¬ 
tions inherent in the different institutional structures of 
the different cultures of civilization is peculiar to the 
realm of social supposition. Medhanical logic knows 
nothing of it. Hence it is after all clearer and more 
precise to distinguish one as the logic of technology and 
the other as the logic of social supposition, whatever the 
technology, or whatever the culture-complex, may be 
in any given case. 

On account of the variety of cultures and culture con¬ 
cepts, however, there is no need to overlook the essential 
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unity of supposititious logic. Scientists are particularly 
liable to this confusion. Because science is unified, where¬ 
as institutions vary, scientists are prone to believe that 
their mechanical technology is fabricated with a rigor 
superior to that of institutional behavior. This is an er¬ 
ror. Science is defined, not by its rigor, but by its tech¬ 
nology. The rigors of a caste system are hardly less 
appalling than those of mathematics. What misleads 
the scientist is an accident of his technology. The rigors 
of mathematics happen to be the same as those of physics, 
astronomy and chemistry, and, in so far as they are 
sciences, zoology and botany. But this accident is not 
due to any special achievement of astronomers or botan¬ 
ists. It is not as though astronomy or botany might have 
been worked out upon some other basis than the tech¬ 
nique of eye and hand. They could not possibly have 
been otherwise, however rigorous or ingenious their 
exponents might have been. The unity of the tech¬ 
nology of science is not an achievement of its devotees: 
it is a condition enforced upon them by the logic of me¬ 
chanics. 

A theology or a caste system is similarly enforced upon 
the mind by the logic of supposition. Whatever variety 
of culture may be presented by his own presuppositions 
to the mind of any given observer is wholly superficial 
and “phenomenal.” For any given observer there is only 
one “culture” or “civilization”—his own. All “others” 
are perceived as stages or degrees of what he is bound to 
regard as the only possible system of behavior. This is 
not due to any special deficienc)' of vision on his part, 
any more than mechanical technology is due to a specific 
achievement of the scientific intellect. Each derives from 
the character of the human mind, or, as some would say, 
organism. Space-time mechanics is a form of perception, 
or, perhaps, an extension of eye and hand adjustment. In 
the same manner, every social judgment is a projection of 
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the judge’s practical reason; that is to say, of his system 
of behavior. All his suppositions derive from that. The 
fundamental postulate of supposititious logic, just like the 
fundamental postulate of mechanical logic, is unity. One 
is a mechanical unity. The other unity is supposititious. 


IV. Conclusion 

As Kant unerringly perceived, the alternative to science 
is morals and religion. All attempts to discuss the prob¬ 
lems of human character and activity on the side of social 
intercourse, as distinct from mechanics, are necessarily 
homiletical. Their object is, like Kant’s, to establish what 
beliefs are indispensable and what principles of conduct 
are thereby justified. This is the object of all the “social 
sciences,” appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Even as appearances the scientific paraphernalia of the 
various branches of homiletics are remarkably insubstan¬ 
tial. The word “science,” which one and all have recently 
adopted, even to “moral science” and “religious science,” 
is a courtesy title. It derives from the prestige which 
the various sciences just now enjoy, and it has been as¬ 
sumed on the supposition, not entirely unjustified by the 
event, that whoever shares the title will come in for some 
of the prestige, provided there be a pious show of scien¬ 
tific attitude and an assiduous cultivation of scientific 
method. But the attitude is spurious and the method 
irrelevant and ineffective. Excepting a predilection for 
mechanics, there is no scientific attitude. The open- 
mindedness and even scepticism of the scientist have been 
much discussed, especially by moralists. But open- 
mindedness about the outcome of a distillation is a very 
different thing from open-mindedness about the outcome 
of a social revolution. The open-mindedness of science 
is a function not of self-control but of indifference. The 
scientist is a sceptic where nothing matters much. Moral 
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doubt, social disillusionment, is a very different affair. 
Such doubts are tinged with irony. They are a function, 
not of indifference, but of active disbelief. Theologically, 
morally, socially disenchanted persons are heretics. It 
may be that heresy is the mark of a “social scientist.” 
Perhaps the difference between a religious man and a 
“religious scientist” is that one is a believer and the other 
an unbeliever. But this does not alter the fact that heresy 
is a form, not of mechanics, but of theology. Every 
heresy derives from suppositions, though they be con¬ 
trary to the prevailing wind. Every heresy is a product, 
perhaps a disease, of institutional arrangements. Doubt¬ 
ers the “social scientists” may be; homiletical they must 
nevertheless remain. 

Nor is their case altered by the employment of a few 
columns of figures. The question is not whether scientific 
methods can be employed. One can always measure and 
compute. But figures on church attendance do not make 
religion scientific, and one may be permitted to doubt 
whether they can perform such a sacrament of transub- 
stantiation for jurisprudence or economics. The question 
is whether any conceivable technology of measurement 
and computation can ever reduce to mechanical terms the 
peculiar suppositions which are the basis and consumma¬ 
tion of all such inquiries. After all has been done that can 
be done, jurisprudence remains a form of prudence and 
economics a system of economy. Figures cannot lie; but 
when believers figure, what matters most is their beliefs 
—or disbeliefs. The very intelligibility of the world of 
make-believe from which the concepts of the social sci¬ 
ences emerge is quite supposititious. The order which we 
would see in our behavior is a supposititious order, and 
neither names nor attitudes nor figuring in millions can 
ever make it more than superficial^ mechanical. This 
is, as Kant said, an apodictic practical law. 
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The circle is the most perfect of figures. So taught 
the ancients. But times have changed. Nowadays our 
most familiar circles are vicious ones. Of this species there 
is no more striking example than that which symbolizes 
the relation between psychology and philosophy. 

In the beginning was philosophy. 1 The germs of mod¬ 
ern psychology are embedded in a dualistic philosophical 
background. On the one hand is thought, and on the 
other extension. Howsoever our Renaissance forebears 
have rationalized this duality, our intellectual heritage 
has brought us the undesirable division of the world into 
the physical and the mental. 

Here lies the beginning of our vicious circle. As a con¬ 
sequence of this dichotomy of the world, traditional psy¬ 
chology has been conceived as the science of psychic 
phenomena. It is still held, though with wavering assur¬ 
ance, that psychology deals with states or processes which 
are in principle different from other phenomena. For one 
thing, they exist in time but not in space. In general they 
otherwise partake of attributes and qualities not found 
in physical things. 2 

A Not even a vicious circle really has a beginning or an end. But we 
may descriptively select or construct these parts. 

‘Can a science be founded upon a theory concerning the general nature 
of the world? 
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But let us indicate the flowering of these dualistic 
germs in present day psychology. Any natural object 
Wundt thinks can be looked at from two standpoints. “A 
stone, a plant, tone, a ray of light, are, when treated as 
natural phenomena, objects of mineralogy, botany, phys¬ 
ics, etc. In so far, however, as they are at the same time 
ideas, they are objects of psychology.” 3 So stones and 
plants are ideas, that is to say, complexes of sensations, 
to wit, psychic stuff or process. 

Here is the completion of our vicious circle. Despite 
the fact that this total misconception of nature has origi¬ 
nated in the philosophical realm of our intellectual econ¬ 
omy, such traduction of nature, which is the scandal of 
psychology, is seized as a prop by the philosopher to sup¬ 
port his misconstructions of the nature of reality. Forti¬ 
fied with such metapsychology, the philosopher calmly 
maintains in his intellectual armory, conceptions con¬ 
cerning the spiritual nature of the world. Thus the ex¬ 
istence of all forms of supernatural things, whether 
regarded as belonging to the realm of nature or of value, 
is presumed to be guaranteed by the science of psychology. 

Now it is our thesis that psychology need not at all 
constitute a point in such a vicious circle. It need not at 
all be impregnated with metaphysical germs which are 
later cultivated into spiritual abstractions. As a science, 
psychology is exclusively concerned with concrete nat¬ 
ural phenomena. To the psychological science based upon 
an entirely naturalistic foundation, we give the name 
organismic. 

I 

Organismic psychology begins as the study of some 
actual event, a reflex response, say, or a belief. Its sub¬ 
ject matter is the interaction between an organism and 

3 Outlines of Psychology, p. 2. As it happens for Wundt, all things may 
be regarded as in the final analysis spiritual, categorized as experience. 
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the specific objects with which it comes into contact. No¬ 
tice that no assumptions are made concerning mind and 
body; or, perhaps it is more correct to say that such as¬ 
sumptions are decidedly ruled out. Organismic psychology 
approaches its subject matter in the same way as did 
the Galilean type of physicist. That physicist, let us re¬ 
call, threw overboard the Aristotelian assumptions con¬ 
cerning forces in things in order to formulate a descrip¬ 
tion of what actually happens when a body falls. The 
result was a formula of the interaction of two bodies 
under certain definite conditions. Similarly in psychology, 
all descriptions and laws must be based upon observa¬ 
tions of the organism in contact with other organisms or 
things. 

Considering all types of contacts of these two inter¬ 
acting things, one may formulate a series of happenings 
which may then be regarded as definite characteristics 
of psychological events. Thus, for example, we have 
the characteristics of variability, modifiability, delay, in¬ 
tegration, inhibition, and differentiation. 4 

Objects which interact with other objects on this plan 
we call psychological organisms. What the organisms do 
we call psychological responses, while the activities of 
the other things in the interaction we call stimuli func¬ 
tions. Consciousness, or the mental, are then names for 
kinds of facts which answer to behavior descriptions cate¬ 
gorized under such symbols as we have just indicated. 
Upon the basis of the differing interactions of things, the 
field of psychology is differentiated from that of biology, 
physics, and the other special sciences. 

Observe now that instead of psychology providing aid 
and comfort to those who would dichotomize the world 
into mental and physical substances or processes, it does 
quite the opposite. Organismic psychology not only leaves 
no room for such conceptions, but excludes them from the 

4 Cf. Kantor, Principles of Psychology , 1924, Vol. I. 
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domain of scientific description. The terms mental and 
physical lose their metaphysical connotations. They re¬ 
fer merely to different kinds of natural events. 

Before proceeding further, let us pose an important 
question. Does organismic psychology leave anything out 
of account? Emphatically not. Can it handle thinking, 
ideals, desire, ideation, and believing? Most assuredly. 
And we may add that to treat such activities as concrete 
interactions between organisms and other things means 
that we can really understand them/' In this connection 
we submit that there has never yet been made a description 
of a mental state, sensation, or idea, which does not come 
down to a description of some kind of interaction between 
organisms and objects. Everything with which psychol¬ 
ogy has to do comprises such responses to objects. 0 Ideas, 
beliefs, reasoning and every other form of psychological 
fact constitute such interactions. Some psychological in¬ 
teractions include crude responses such as walking, talking, 
and running. They are crude because to a great extent 
they are dependent upon the biological structures of the 
organism. Others involve more subtle actions because 
they are less dependent upon the structures of the organ¬ 
ism, and more dependent upon stimuli objects and the 
historical connection of the organism with them. 

So far as concerns scientific psychology, therefore, no 
place is left for psychic substances or processes. These 
are contrived abstractions developed through linguistic 
processes, namely, propositions, and thus constitute merely 
references of linguistic or verbal actions. We have 
already sufficiently pointed out that such abstractions or 
interpretations have their sources not in actual observa¬ 
tions of things but in historical traditions. 

word of warning. Organismic psychology must not be confused 
with the form of behaviorism which makes psychological phenomena con¬ 
sist exclusively of physiological processes put into action by purely bio¬ 
logical stimuli. 

C lncluding, of course, things, processes, events and persons. 
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What are the consequences? What of those who be¬ 
lieve that to do away with the psychic is to deprive our¬ 
selves of values? What, upon this basis, becomes of faith 
and hope? The obvious answer is that, as scientific or 
philosophical students, our purpose is to pursue the facts 
before us no matter whither they may lead us. After all, 
we might question what kind of faith and hope can be 
founded upon the shifting sands of false knowledge and 
false ideas? 

But all this is rather general. Let us turn to a more 
definite statement of organismic psychology. For this 
purpose we will consider briefly two crucial types of phe¬ 
nomena, namely perceiving and imaging. 

Perceiving 

The organismic psychologist studies perceiving as the 
activity of an organism on the one hand and an object on 
the other. The observation consists in taking account of 
what actually happens between the two interacting things. 
Now one of the results of such an observation is that the 
organism reacts differently to different kinds of objects. 
We may say that different objects produce different effects 
upon the organism. Essentially, this means that it dif¬ 
ferentiates between diverse things according to their dif¬ 
ferent qualities or properties. 

Upon the basis of numerous observations, we can iso¬ 
late a series of differential qualities to which the organism 
responds. For example, by changing one single quality 
of an object, letting all the others remain the same, we 
find that the reactions are correspondingly different. Thus 
is drawn up the large list of qualities to which organisms 
are sensitive or respond differently. 

The important point to notice is that the qualities are 
in no sense dependent upon the organism for their exist¬ 
ence, but they belong to the object. Colors, sounds, and 
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odors are factors in the existence of objects just as the 
power or capacity of the organism to respond differently 
to those objects, is a function or quality of the reacting 
organism. These qualities are analyzed out of things by 
the psychologists, on the basis of the differential responses 
of the organism, in the same sense that the physicist ana¬ 
lyzes out of them atoms and electrons. These qualities 
are not states of mind projected, or made, into objects. 

This last proposition holds even when the thing re¬ 
acted to is the organism itself. It is a commonplace, of 
course, that the organism can react to itself. But unfor¬ 
tunately this fact has led to serious misinterpretations. 
The belief in mental states or qualities feeds upon the 
fact that a pain reflex is a reaction to a condition existing 
on the surface of the reacting organism. For, in this case, 
the organism’s interaction with an object is not so obvious. 
This belief blossoms when the pain reaction is one which 
involves a contact of the organism with something con¬ 
tained within its own bodywall, such as a toxin or an 
organism attacking and destroying tissue. 

Such is the perceptual response in its simplest and most 
primitive form. In so far as we can describe the event as 
one in which an object merely produces an effect upon 
an organism, the action is not primarily cognitive. But 
in more complicated perceptual interactions the elemen¬ 
tary effect produced upon the organism has a further 
consequence. In other words, another definite reaction 
follows upon the perceptual response. The organism may 
reach for the object or perhaps run away from it. In this 
situation, the distinctly perceptual response may be re¬ 
garded as a preliminary phase of a response pattern. The 
observer may then label it as a cognitive action or a cog¬ 
nitive phase of the behavior pattern. No doubt the more 
overt cognitive 7 forms of behavior may be regarded as 


7 The term cognitive no doubt symbolizes a sort of non-performative ac¬ 
tion. Thus in a pain reflex when the action is a definite performance we 
think of the response as a minimally cognitive one. 
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having been evolved from the subtle and covert non-cog- 
nitive sensing responses. 

A more complex evolution of perceptual reactions fol¬ 
lows other and more numerous contacts of an organism 
with things and events. Generally speaking, the organism 
then acquires more and more complex reaction systems to 
things as it explores their various properties. Through 
the contacts of organisms with things, the latter take on 
stimulational functions arousing the reactions the organ¬ 
ism has built up. 

But organisms are not limited in their perceptual re¬ 
sponses to what may be called the inherent properties of 
things, that is to say, structural qualities. They also 
respond to objects on the basis of properties circumstan¬ 
tially acquired. Because in a previous contact with a stone, 
the child was injured, that object takes on injurious prop¬ 
erties for that individual. Stimulational properties of 
things thus acquired, we may regard as endowed, or attrib¬ 
uted to things. Such perceptual reactions we may also call 
evolved responses. A simple process of evolved percep¬ 
tion and attributed properties may be demonstrated in 
the conditioned reflex experiment. The pitch and timbre 
of a sound originally call out simple auditory discrimina¬ 
tion responses which are named from the qualities of the 
sound. But if the sound has been reacted to simulta¬ 
neously with a visual reaction, to a piece of meat, say, the 
organism, after a number of such experiences may respond 
to the sound not only by auditorially discriminating its 
qualities, but also by a glandular secretion response. Hear¬ 
ing the sound may then be followed or accompanied by 
secreting saliva. 

Can we find here a basis for psychic qualities? By no 
means. The qualities attributed to things by organisms 
are not sheerly arbitrary endowments. They are limited 
and conditioned not only by the natural qualities of things 
but also by the circumstances of the organism’s contact 
with them. 
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Current thinking about perception has sought a source 
for psychic processes also in the relationship between an 
organism and its stimuli objects. True enough, the func¬ 
tion of the qualities of objects in arousing differential 
reactions on the part of organisms does not operate unless 
the organism is there and prepared to perform the re¬ 
sponse. This does not, however, mean that the qualities 
of the object are in any sense dependent for their existence 
on the reacting organism. This selective reaction to the 
qualities does not create them . 8 No more so than the mi¬ 
croscope or telescope creates the micro-organisms or the 
stars through which alone they are visible, or calls out 
visual reactions in observers. 


Perceptual reactions obviously involve much more than 
the surface fact of interaction between two objects. It is 
necessary further to analyze the nature of the two inter¬ 
acting things. Thus, for example, the colors of things and 
their odors can be described or explained in terms of chem¬ 
ical and physical properties. Copper, iron, and nickel 
compounds contribute to the existence of different colors. 

On the side of the organism, we must examine the 
biological structures and functions. To be a sensing or 
perceiving organism, the object must have a cellular organ¬ 
ization, as is not the case in a crystalline substance. More¬ 
over, these cells must be organized in particular ways. 
Indeed the cellular organization of organisms lies at the 
basis of the different kinds of sensitivity which we find in 
animals located at different points of the evolutionary 
scale. 

Furthermore, certain conditions are necessary for the 
interactions to take place besides the existence of the two 
interacting things and their properties. For example, in 
the case of reacting to visual qualities, light must be pres¬ 
ent as a medium. This is a necessary condition for the 


W e. take it that it is this dependence or creative circumstance that 
mentalizes things, though some current writers, in spite of making duali¬ 
ties of things depend upon organisms, eschew the terms psychic and mental 
as descriptions of such qualities. 1 
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possiblity of contact between the two interacting factors. 
The medium, too, may be a factor in the distortion of the 
qualities of objects so far as the organism is concerned, 
as in the notorious case of the stick that appears bent in 
the water. In the changes introduced by media, in the 
way things are reacted to perceptually, lies another con¬ 
dition responsible for the notion that the qualities of 
things are really mental processes and exist in the “mind” 
of the organism. 

Imaging 

Because imaging is the most recondite form of reaction 
and the most difficult to study, it has for long been the 
strong-hold of the psychic. Now we propose that the 
phenomena of imaging do not present us with any condi¬ 
tions which are in principle different from those of per¬ 
ception or any other type of psychological activity. Above 
all, we must inveigh against the procedure of hypostasiz- 
ing as a mental state, some quality or condition of the 
organism performing a subtle reaction. This is apparently 
what has happened. Just as in perception the qualities 
and conditions of things are hypostasized as states labeled 
sensations, so in the case of imagery the actions of the 
organism are hypostasized as images . 9 All this of course 
through the instrumentality of verbal symbols. 

What then are images? The answer is that they con¬ 
stitute one variety of implicit behavior. What are called 
images are thus responses performed to adjustment objects 
through the medium of some substitution stimulus. This 
is of course obvious when we are dealing with verbal or 
kinaesthetic imagery, as well as when we are concerned 
with those implicit reactions which are really incipient 
overt acts. The latter are illustrated by the fist clench- 

9 So we might interpret the conventional doctrine. The proponents of 
that doctrine, however, describe imagery just like perception or sensa¬ 
tion, on the basis of qualities abstracted from things. Thus throughout 
the mentalistic tradition images are presumed to be connected with sensa¬ 
tions. They are picturesquely referred to as decaying sense. 
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ing, and frowning reactions evoked by some stimulus sub¬ 
stituting for the anger-arousing person or event. 

Now the really difficult form of imagery, is the visual- 
auditory type. These are vestigial responses. They repre¬ 
sent the remains of actions previously performed to certain 
objects. Vestigial images may well be called remnants of 
more overt forms of behavior. In these cases, the indi¬ 
vidual verbally supplies the qualities of things with which 
he has been previously in contact. 

Certain hallucinatory responses admirably illustrate this 
form of imagery. One of the most striking of these is the 
case in which one “smells” the perfume that is “released” 
from a bottle of pure water when one expects it. Hearing 
the absent voice of a loved one is another case in point. 
Imaginally “sensing and hearing” things of all sorts can 
thus be accomplished by repeating, in part, the responses 
one performs in the presence of those things. The mechan¬ 
ism here is the same no doubt, as in attempting to identify 
an affective quality portrayed or “expressed” in a photo¬ 
graph by reproducing the gesture or facial attitude. It is 
common knowledge that images present us only with de¬ 
grees of reactional difference as compared with preceptual 
responses. For the perceptual reaction, being a semi-im- 
plicit response, involves responding to things that are 
only in part in contact with the organism . 10 

We conclude our suggestion concerning organismic 
psychology with one point strongly insisted upon. In no 
sense does it leave vacancies nor does it shy away from the 
facts of thinking, purpose, conscience, intelligence. The 
point, rather, is how shall such phenomena be taken care 
of? Shall we assume that these terms represent processes 
or energies which are in principle different from all the 
other things with which natural science deals? Or, should 

10 Located in a genuine middle ground between imagery and perception 
are the positive and negative after-images. The latter in so far as they 
involve conditions in the organism may be compared with perceptual 
activity involving stimulation changes inside the body wall. 
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we regard these as phenomena which have their part in 
the total series of natural and observable facts? 

II 

Science treads a path that is not only difficult but dan¬ 
gerous. Difficult is its path because things are recondite. 
Events are resistant to study. The dangers lie in formulat¬ 
ing descriptions. All too frequently we describe things, not 
so much according to the way they are constructed or the 
manner in which they act, but rather as they are tradi¬ 
tionally conceived. Descriptive categories in other words, 
are all too frequently derived from social beliefs rather 
than from observation 11 and from social prejudices rather 
than from events. 

Thus, instead of definitely describing scientific events 
as particular kinds of interactions of things, we isolate 
specific features of the situation and crystallize them as 
substances . 12 Instead of descriptions of different events, 
physical, biological and psychological, we are left with 
misconstructions of linguistic processes. In this way we 
create matter, life, and mind. 

Where so many circumstances conspire to freight our 
thinking with illicit abstractions it is unwise to trace their 
persistence to a single condition. So far as psychology is 
concerned it is quite impossible to say it is this or that 
circumstance that keeps the psychic going. However, we 
may be quite certain that one of the mechanisms that 
operates here, is the confusion of the description of a thing 
with some existence. We give an illustration of such a 
confusion. We observe an organism reacting with maize 

u At bottom, of course, observational activities also are infected with 
tradition. 

“As a matter of detail, it appears that material and physical abstrac¬ 
tions are derived from the chemical or cellular organizations of things; 
while force, life and the mental symbolize the function or behavior of a 
thing. 
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by consuming it. Such an interaction we may quite prop¬ 
erly describe as the ingesting and digesting of food. So far 
our description is exact and valid. Let us go on. Food is 
something which depends upon an organism. At this point 
the description begins to fail . 13 Here the thing described 
(maize) is being absorbed in the description. We are in 
danger here of forgetting that what we are really examin¬ 
ing is an interaction between an organism and maize. If 
we agree that food depends upon the organism for its ex¬ 
istence, then we must grant that the organism depends just 
as much upon food for its existence . 14 It would be much 
more exact to speak of food (eaten maize) as depending 
upon an interaction. The confusion here consists of using 
a name (food) for an object (maize) which exists in rela¬ 
tion with some other object (organism), to create the pre¬ 
sumption that that object (maize) is dependent upon that 
other object (organism) for its existence. 

The description may be further nullified. We may 
change our description from “depends upon” to “creates.” 
Does the organism create food except in an arbitrary de¬ 
scriptive sense? Surely this is only a verbal expression. 
The term food is only a descriptive factor for part of an 
interactional event. It is a name for maize when ingested 
or digested. But the food is still maize. The present feed¬ 
ing event cannot exist without it. Moreover, the term 
maize now describes something which is not and need 
never be an ingested or digested something, but an object 
with a particular size, mass, shape, and with definite 
chemical properties. Maize in this sense cannot be re¬ 
garded as dependent upon or created by the devouring 
organism. Its existence depends upon another system of 
facts entirely; to wit, planting, cultivating, plant evolu¬ 
tion, etc. 

w For we assume that maize is referred to, otherwise the proper descrip¬ 
tion would be, the organism eats the maize. 

14 \Ve speak here of relational dependence. So far as biological de¬ 
pendence is concerned one might say that the organism depends upon the 
maize but the maize never upon the organism. 
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When does the organism create the food’? When it 
selects maize as its food? At this point obviously, the 
qualities of objects have as much to do with the matter as 
the organism. In order that they should do so they must 
already exist. No organism ever creates food except from 
edible ingredients. And surely these ingredients do not 
depend for their existence upon the organism. Is the crea¬ 
tion the transformational process of digestion? But ob¬ 
viously this is as much destruction as creation. Both of 
these processes too, depend as much upon the object as 
upon the organism. 

Description as an actual phenomenon is an action per¬ 
formed by a person with respect to an object or event. 
Now when we confuse our description with the event, the 
latter loses its character as a fact in nature and becomes 
according to tradition, something in the mind of the de- 
scriber. Since mind as an entity is not an acceptable no¬ 
tion, the thing described becomes transformed into a 
psychic state or mental process. 

But here we have two gross errors. In the first place, 
there is no justification for claiming that the event de¬ 
scribed is actually the event. The event described is only 
a perceptual, ideational, or verbal reaction to that event. 
Unlike the food case, there is not even here any transfor¬ 
mation in the properties of the event. 

In the second place, let us emphasize once more that 
performing a reaction, as we have already pointed out, 
involves no psychic material. Thinking is doing some¬ 
thing with respect to a stimulus object. It is a subtle form 
of behavior but not a psychic process. We must not con¬ 
fuse words with actions, things, or events . 15 

“In this connection vve submit that the whole philosophical discussion of 
essences and data revolves mostly about words. Essences have no other 
existence than as words or symbols. Data are things to which a person 
can react in ways additional to the verbal response. It is through the 
peculiar use of words here indicated that all sorts of abstract realisms 
and spiritualisms are born. Psychic or mental stuffs or processes belong 
to the category of things which exist only as words. 
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III 

We come to the denouement. What is the final result 
for philosophy of our examination of organismic psychol¬ 
ogy? Summarily stated it is as follows. Not only does 
it leave no room for spiritistic materials in intellectual 
enterprises, but it definitely rules them out. There are no 
psychic facts in nature nor is it necessary to invent them 
for purposes of interpreting any kind of phenomenon. 

This means in effect that philosophy has no basis on 
which to speculate concerning the world in general. For 
it is the spiritistic type of conception which has always 
been the basis for such thinking. It has only been through 
a process of crystallizing abstractions that the absolutis- 
tic philosophy could become established and exist. It is 
by such means that all absolutisms have been brought 
into the world. 

The scheme is simply this. Subtle behavior is regarded 
as psychic. Instead of looking upon thinking, reflection, 
etc., as organismic reactional contacts with things they are 
made into unique processes existing beyond the world of 
actual things. Things are material. Thought is psychic. 
Thus, at once, a dualism. Added to this is the confusion 
of actual things with the observation of them. The nat¬ 
ural world then becomes dissolved in a spiritistic solution. 
Through a variety of dialectics all sorts of absolutes are 
then created. 

On the other hand, to reject such thinking means to do 
away with almost the whole structure of traditional phi¬ 
losophy. What then becomes of all the traditional val¬ 
ues? The obvious answer is that they just naturally dis¬ 
appear. We might add that it is no great loss when 
abstractions based upon invalid psychological concep¬ 
tions are discarded. But too many people are interested 
in these things, is the protest. The retort obvious is to 
ask whether it is the function of philosophy to supply 
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wants which are derived from traditional anthropological 
prejudices. Why should the philosopher conceive of him¬ 
self as the purveyor of proofs for the existence of things 
to which faint hearts aspire? Tf philosophy is the kind 
of enterprise that has to do with verbal abstractions such 
as we have been indicating, there is simply no room in the 
intellectual world for it. 

What remains? Shall we say that the philosophical 
function is merely to utter methodological warnings to the 
special sciences? Philosophy on this basis would be fairly 
well reduced to a negative sort of enterprise. There would 
be little work left in the world for it to do. 

No, there is still another view. Philosophy is an en¬ 
terprise identical with science. Both operate upon the 
same phenomena with the same general purpose. As 
phases of an intellectual enterprise, both philosophy and 
science have the purpose of discovering the existence of 
facts and interpreting them. Both phases operate exclu¬ 
sively with the natural world as it actually exists. 

But how shall we define the relationship between the 
two? In our opinion this can be done upon the basis of 
attitude and function. The philosophical phase is more 
general, the scientific more limiting. Science is inter¬ 
ested more in knowledge, philosophy more in understand¬ 
ing. The philosopher is concerned with the logic, the 
ideas, the significance of things, while the scientist is 
interested more in the manipulation of particular facts, in 
techniques . 18 

Scientific investigation, like tragedy, has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Accordingly, to illustrate the in¬ 
separable and reciprocal attitudes and functions of the 
philosopher and scientist we indicate three points of con¬ 
tact between them. 

“At certain points obviously both types of attitude and function are 
found in the same person; but in more complicated situations, a single 
individual may incline more to one type than to another. 
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(A) In the first place, no contact with phenomena can 
go on without an ideational background. It is indispens¬ 
able therefore to be cognizant of what presuppositions 
underlie our scientific work. Here the critical attitudes of 
the philosopher come into play. It is illuminating to study 
in the history of science, the fettering of workers by tradi¬ 
tion, such as theological dogmas. Does not the biologist 
date the beginnings of his science from his emancipa¬ 
tion from theological dogmas, from ideas of creation and 
fixity? But there are other barriers to free investigation. 
There are social, political and economic prejudices and 
pitfalls. Then, too, there are the evil influences of scientific 
and academic schools. It is a form of social flattery, that 
only the middle ages were dominated by authority. The 
reflective thinker must be constantly on his guard against 
authority of famous teachers and of his own established 
views. Then there are the conventions arising from ex¬ 
perimental techniques. Experimentation must be based 
upon the technical conditions of a particular period. So 
the danger exists that they will prejudice our attitudes. 
And finally we are prone to be satisfied with immediate 
results, without regard to their sufficiency or quality. 

(B) How are the philosophical and scientific attitudes 
and functions related during the course of scientific in¬ 
vestigation? Here the philosophical attitude inclines 
more to the study of the hypothesis, while the scientific is 
concerned more with observational conditions. Hypo¬ 
theses must be such as to guard the specific details of an 
investigation (which has already been organized with¬ 
out prejudice) against more specific invalidating compli¬ 
cations. Furthermore, the richer the outlook and the 
greater the reflective capacity of the observer, the more 
valuable the investigation and the more suitable the ob¬ 
servational technique and apparatus. Some problems re¬ 
quire very different treatment than others. In some cases, 
one requires more reflection and less apparatus; in others 
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the opposite is true. It would be a futile sort of investiga¬ 
tion in which one would attempt to investigate certain 
facts in a way that is only suitable for others. While re¬ 
sults may be obtained in almost any manner, they will not 
be of equal importance. 

(C) After eliciting facts, we must interpret them. It 
is the philosophical function to add evaluating com¬ 
petency to the rigidity of scientific observation. To illus¬ 
trate: the complexity and difficulty of phenomena make 
it necessary for us to set snares for seizing hold of them. 
Now this means that our experimental studies must be 
limited in character and that the facts thus elicited must 
depend upon the nature of the technique involved. Our 
facts, then, are partial facts and contain only so much of 
the phenomena in question as can be got hold of through 
this particular apparatus. Thus, in order that our physics 
be definite and certain, it has been made quantitative and 
technical. Physics has therefore, evolved with a definite 
bias against qualitative facts. 

Here reflective processes are required to relate as closely 
as possible, the elicited aspects of a phenomenon with 
others derived in experiments, as well as with other fea¬ 
tures of the same phenomenon, that may not now be sub¬ 
ject to the same form of investigation. In biology, for 
example, experiments must be organized on the basis of 
definite facts already elicited. Thus, physiological phe¬ 
nomena are treated as physical and chemical. Undoubt¬ 
edly this results in indispensable information. But 
obviously the conditions of such experiments are such 
that only part of the facts are elicited. And here it is the 
function of the philosophical phase of science to point 
out this truth and to guard zealously against assuming 
that our description of the chemical phase of the phe¬ 
nomenon we have elicited, absorbs the whole fact. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it is this philosophical or logical aspect of 
science which eschews such unsatisfactory and vitiating 
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controversies as those of absolute mechanism versus vital¬ 
ism . 17 Neither of these is anything but a mode of describ¬ 
ing data, and we may easily determine that they do not 
serve their function well. 

To turn now to the psychological field. For certain 
purposes we might regard psychological facts as only 
definitely explained when we relate them with certain 
physiological facts. To turn around, however, and say 
that our physiological description thus elicited exhausts 
the psychological phenomenon, makes our science a lia¬ 
bility rather than an asset. So it happens, that by at¬ 
tempting to correlate physiological happenings with 
psychological facts which include the former, we come 
to a universal interpretation of psychological phenomena 
as the functions of some biological organism. Thus is 
born the conception that the brain is the organ of psy¬ 
chological phenomena, and the subtler processes which 
one does not regard as the operation of the total organ¬ 
ism, are somehow located in, and made dependent upon 
the brain. In view of the cult of brain worship which has 
arisen in consequence, we cannot urge too strongly the 
importance of an adequate philosophical attitude. 

Our space is exhausted. Psychology we may regard as 
one of the special sciences which constitutes certain points 
on the intellectual circle which includes philosophy; so 
we have suggested that it should be based on facts un¬ 
biased by a false philosophy. On the other hand, a 
theoretic science or philosophy based upon rigidly obser¬ 
vational sciences cannot be other than a rational human 
enterprise. Our circle, therefore though it be not perfect, 
because of the difficulty of phenomena, will certainly 
not be vicious. 

17 These are some of the many process abstractions comparable to the 
series of psychic and materialistic substances. 
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Intellectually our sense of direction is both back¬ 
ward and forward. Impulsive conduct may seem drawn 
wholly from in front; habitual conduct may seem pushed 
wholly from behind; but conduct of every sort carries 
both assumptions and implications. Even though the 
native thrust of mind is prospective by necessity if not 
by choice, still the thrust carries retrospective acknowl¬ 
edgments. The equivocal role ascribed to reason in philo¬ 
sophical systems is a witness to this dual orientation of 
life in time. Perhaps no conduct fails to appropriate some 
fruits of both the past and the future; it is the gist and 
the glory of intelligent conduct that it appropriates all 
fruits knowingly and gratefully. In general the past is 
made available for conduct through the group and the 
future through the individual. Without pausing to de¬ 
cide how sharp this antithesis between the group and the 
individual may be in fact, we know that culture or custom 
seems to come to us from without, idea and impulse from 
within. The one or the other will be emphasized in pro¬ 
portion to the favored or unfavored social location of a 
given philosopher; for every philosopher operates in time, 
and judgment is a function of the process that has made 
the man into the philosopher. If morality is the living of 
life intelligently, as we assume, then moral insight has 
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both a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quern: it, too, is 
both backward-looking and forward-looking. That eth- 
icists fall into two camps as they try to orient morality 
with reference to the one or to the other direction, is a 
commonplace. That each school encounters trouble when 
it excludes the other is easily observable. That moral goal 
and moral matrix can be identified and leave morality 
intact remains to be proved. It is the primary purpose 
of this essay to suggest that the two can be identified, how 
it can be done, and what of morality survives the doing. 
But first let us critically remark certain attempts to com¬ 
bine the two without identifying them. 

I 

If one conceive goals as ends of desir e, then one finds 
in teleol ogical et hics a motive for con duct . It is not un- 
fair to say that the major trend in contemporary psychol¬ 
ogy is in favor of this conception. Not that this 
recognition is new. The older rendering of purpose as 
the function of interest comes at once to mind. And out 
of a farther past comes the philosophic refusal to separate 
desire and intellect. Plato’s famous myth in the Phaedrus 
is an ancient refutation of the novelty of any such view, 
for without desire the noble driver graces a horseless 
chariot. But the consensus of emphasis is such today as 
to make more imperative than ever the acceptance of 
goals as both products and guides of desire. Whatever 
may exist inde pendently^ nothing comes to be a goal .oi 
objective until it touches or is encompassed by manls 
affective life. 

Though the ethical case for teleology does not depend 
upon hedonism, pleasure has historically been given a 
preferred status as end. It was the democratic aspiration 
that each man count for one and nobody for more than 
one, that led utilitarianism to hedonism. If pleasure be 
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the good and pain the bad, then it is impossible for any 
commonest man to be beaten out of his ethical case. Other 
things may be camouflaged; but pleasure perdures through 
dialectics, and pain is not conjured away by pious author¬ 
itarianism. If social organization can be adjudged by its 
augmentation of pleasure and its diminution of pain, 
then the humblest man can be the judge. The way is 
cleared for democracy by this choice of a universally had 
and an easily indentifiable experience as both goal and 
norm of conduct. The easy affiliation of ethical hedonism 
with psychological hedonism—a fatal drift in all hedonic 
thought—marks some inherent theoretical demand to 
make the goal the motive and thus, at the same time, bul¬ 
wark the empirical gain against a priori conquest. If 
pleasure is, however, but an end that men may seek, then 
those who do not seek it can make its admitted quest on 
the part of the ordinary, the basis for an invidious com¬ 
parison and differential social and economic treatment. 
So the wise hedonist calls the invidious standpoint a bluff, 
and seeks to deflate all other declared motives to the level 
of his admitted own. Devotion to pleasure becomes, in 
his final rendering of the matter, the one touch of nature 
that makes all mankind kin. It is not only the ideational 
goal of morality but the actual motive and source as well. 
Moral goal and matrix are one. 

If, however, all men seek pleasure and no man seeks 
anything else, then all men are equally moral. The at¬ 
tempt to give the oppressed a moral standing, succeeds 
in giving the oppressor the same moral standing; and the 
generosity of the psycho-ethical doctrine makes illogical 
the cry for political reform. Morality is dissipated into 
the unmoral power of external sanctions or into the toler¬ 
ance of everything as equally good. The work has been 
so well done that it must all be done over. 

John Stuart Mill’s rehabilitative attempt is persuasive 
but not convincing. We need not re-parade the weakness 
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of his qualitative distinction. It is enough to observe that 
if he had logically thought out his reconstruction, the goal 
and the source of morality would have been no longer 
one. Not just pleasure, nor yet the idea of pleasure, in¬ 
duces a man to be moral, but something in the man him¬ 
self that transforms his quest for pleasure into a quest 
for the right kind of pleasure. Character becomes pri¬ 
mary, hedonic ends, derivative. Teleology gives way 
to formalism (since ends and aims are now adjudged in 
terms of character); the eye is taken off the goal and 
fastened upon character as the source of conduct: Seek 
ye first virtue or character and optimum pleasure will be 
added unto you. Mill takes the sound feeling that he 
must keep the empirical goal and the ethical motive one 
as evidence that he has actually done so; and accordingly 
announces as conclusion the opposite of what he has 
proved: “the end of human action is necessarily also the 
standard of morality .” 1 

We must sympathize with Mill, however, when we 
grasp clearly the difficulty of the dilemma here involved: 
If what men actually do seek is what they ought to seek, 
then all men are moral all the time. But this is to destroy 
with ubiquity what we create from geniality . 2 Monism 


1 Utilitarianism, Everyman ed., p. n. 

His distinction between motive and intention helps this discrepancy none 
at all, for if the intention is not the why as well as the what of action, 
the end desired and intended is not the source of conduct. The distinction 
helps conceal his failure from Mill, himself. What indeed would be, 
for Mill, the motive of an action the intention of which is to forsake pig¬ 
gishness and become a noble Socrates? 

'Bentham’s method of dealing with the dilemma, while more frank than 
Mill’s, was hardly more successful from the point of view of a monistic 
ethics. If each man seeks his own pleasure, whereas he ought to seek the 
greatest pleasure, or the other man’s pleasure, then the goal he actually 
seeks is not available as a moral motive. Moreover the moral goal, since 
it is not his actual end, must be canonized into a law, and morality then 
becomes possible through compulsion. But the morality of might is not 
what Bentham set out to build as a basis for overthrowing privilege and 
establishing democracy. External sanctions, however, must be the final 
resort of every one who fails to convert the actual ends of conduct into 
springs of moral conduct. 
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missed, morality becomes possible only as end and source 
fall apart. If, on the other hand, the ends of conduct do 
not provide the motive, morality is not indigenous to 
human nature and the problem remains of showing how 
morality can be made to issue from an alien source. But 
this issue is to constitute the second part of our critique. 

II 

Kant’s moral philosophy is at once the best and the 
worst illustration of the other extreme: best, because 
Kant insists that matrix alone matters for morality; worst, 
because it is too obvious that no morality arises from the 
source descried by him. We prefer to work only paying 
dirt. Henry Sidgwick takes the Kantian insight in such 
an empirical context as seems to promise something in our 
quest for a moral monism . 3 Let us then turn to Sidgwick 
as our example of a source-engendered morality. Not 
that Sidgwick does not also regard himself as teleological. 
His superiority (for our purpose) to Kant grows pre¬ 
cisely out of the fact that he conceived his task to be that 
of grounding utilitarianism firmly. But the ground pos¬ 
tulated as the source of morality is not happiness nor yet 
the idea of happiness, though happiness is admitted to be 
the sole ultimate good . 4 It is rather a supposedly self- 
evident maxim enjoining equality of treatment with re¬ 
spect to happiness,—quite a different thing, as must be 
admitted. It is in form, of course, three maxims,—pru¬ 
dence, benevolence, justice. But there is an inner logic 
to Sidgwick’s treatise that drives the argument toward a 
monistic derivation. The conclusion is not without evi¬ 
dence to support it that Sidgwick regarded justice as the 

3 See his own account of his appropriation of Kant, The Methods of Ethics, 
Preface. All quotations from and references to Sidgwick are based upon 
this work, seventh edition. 

4 Part III, ch. XIV, pp. 400-407. 
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basic maxim and the source of the other two , 5 as they in 
turn were the separate sources of self-seeking and other- 
seeking conduct. The simplest positive form in which he 
states this all-inclusive matrix of morality is: “Indivi¬ 
duals in similar conditions should be treated similarly .” 6 
This is “a self-evident element, immediately cognizable 
by abstract intuition .” 7 The superior validity of this 
maxim to lesser ones becomes “manifest by merely re¬ 
flecting upon them .” 8 From this maxim, thus provided, 
others follow; prudence by immediate, benevolence by 
mediate reasoning. If one sees clearly what is meant by 
saying that similars should be treated similarly, he dis¬ 
cerns that, since his future and his present experiences are 
‘similar,’ he is committed to as much regard for his future 
good as for his present good: “Hereafter as such, is to be 
regarded neither less nor more than Now .” 6 This is pru¬ 
dence; and, derived thus from justice, it shares the self¬ 
evidence of justice. Benevolence appears less obvious to 
Sidgwick. At any rate, he says that “we may deduce, as 
a necessary inference” “from these two rational intui¬ 
tions” “the maxim of benevolence .” 10 (Italics mine.) I 
make no point of this differential derivation of prudence 
and benevolence, though it does raise suspicion as to how 
self-evident self-evidence really is . 11 What, rather, is to 

“That this honorific treatment accorded one of the three self-evident 
maxims is no mere irrelevance appears when later (p. 390) he utilizes 
prudence and benevolence for conduct and sets the other apart as “the 
formal principle of justice or equity.” Moreover, as the argument cul¬ 
minates in the definition of ultimate good fill 114), it becomes clear that 

intuitionism as a method is not a method to a separate goal of its own_ 

for there are only two: personal pleasure and general happiness, virtue 
having been ruled out—but a method of rationally grounding the other two 
methods, which are means to rational ends. 

Tbid., p. 380. 

7 Ibid., p. 382. 

8 Ibid., p. 383. 

®Ibid., p. 381. 

10 Ibid., p. 382. 

Is it not a strange fatality that the claim of self-evidence never seems 
to arise except in argumentative situations that literally disprove the 
claim while it is being made? It is the fact that an opponent denies what 
we declare, that leads us to affirm it self-evident. 
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be here emphasized is the unified and formal character 
of what Sidgwick esteems “the permanent basis of the 
common conviction that the fundamental precepts of 
morality are essentially reasonable . 12 

That it is unified seems obvious enough, since Sidgwick 
himself clearly derives, in some fashion, two intuitions 
from a third; and that it is formal in nature is seen, not 
merely by his applying the adjective to it himself, but by 
the more basic consideration that, as he says, it is “ob¬ 
tained by considering the similarity of the individuals 
that make up a Logical Whole or Genus.” “There are 
others,” he proceeds, “no less important which emerge in 
the consideration of the similar parts of a Mathematical 
or Quantitative Whole .” 13 We have here then in a nut¬ 
shell the insight that Sidgwick regarded as his major con¬ 
tribution to ethics: All rational morality derives from one 
self-evident maxim , and it , in turn , derives from the na¬ 
ture of a logical genus or a mathematical whole. 

Is this any service to morality 1 ? If one cannot get 
benevolence out of egoism, how can he deduce it from 
what by immediate inference yields egoism? What has 
morality to do with logical genera and mathematical 
wholes? A source simple enough to satisfy reason as 
self-evident, cannot deliver morality: reason has labored, 
and, behold, never so much as a mouse of morality is born! 

It was a sound scientific sense that led Sidgwick to as¬ 
similate his basic maxim to logic and mathematics , 14 for 
the only propositions that are in fact self-evident in Sidg- 
wick’s sense are assertions of identity. Sidgwick recog¬ 
nizes this with regard to other moralists 15 and insists upon 
restating their basic maxims and the counsels of common 
sense in order to rid them of tautology. The only sense in 


12 Ibid., p. 383. 

13 Ibid., pp. 380-1. 

14 And an equally sound prudential feeling that led him at the end of his 
treatise to turn from mathematics to theology. 

15 See especially his discussion of Clarke, pp. 384-6. 
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which it is self-evident that similars should be treated 
similarly is the sense that similars are similars. All the 
self-evidence of the former is borrowed from the latter, 
and the latter has nothing whatever to do with morality. 
The discernment and articulation of its self-evidence 
provides no motive whatsoever for any action. Sidgwick 
as an intuitionist, like all formalists, demands the impos¬ 
sible of his basic insight: he demands that there be a 
source of morality independent of emotion, discernible 
only by reason, and yet that it move men to action. If 
the moral law is completely divorced from inclination, 
as Kant had it, then there can be no inclination to obey 
it. Kant insists upon the former, without entirely fore¬ 
going the convenience of the latter: “reverence” (for 
law) is a connotative, not a denotative, term. Sidgwick 
finds himself, however, equally unable to make the great 
renunciation. And dissatisfied, as well he might be, with 
a source for morality out of which no morality does or 
can issue, he surreptitiously declares that the complete 
rationalization of morality depends, not at all upon a 
single and self-evident source, but upon the harmoniza¬ 
tion and eventual achievement of conflicting ends—pri¬ 
vate pleasure and public happiness . 10 Though Sidgwick 
thus cast his lot largely with utilitarianism, he left it 
almost as unfinished as he found it; for his logical-mathe¬ 
matical maxim of identity produces no morality because 

10 The fact that Sidgwick had finally to admit that, theology apart, “it 
would seem necessary to abandon the idea of rationalizing morality com¬ 
pletely” (p. 508), shows, not that he had not found a single source from 
which to derive morality, but that he had not exhausted the moral potency 
of reason in interpreting it as terminus a quo. If the sole function of 
reason is to furnish a matrix for morality, then Sidgwick had already 
“completely rationalized” morality in parading benevolence and prudence 
as implicates of self-evident justice. The truth points to an equivocality 
in Sidgwick’s doctrine of reason. Sidgwick’s hankering for a theological 
resolution of the moral dilemma shows sound moral feeling, not because 
of any fertility in theology but because of the high desirability of a resolu¬ 
tion. At the least God is to be preferred to mathematics if one seeks 
complete emotional satisfaction rather than otiose intellectual clarity. 
And Sidgwick’s final faith is that if maximum happiness could be achieved, 
however or whenever, reason would be satisfied, regardless of source of 
conduct. 
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it inspires no conduct . 17 Preoccupation with this formal 
type of matrix prevented his developing a satisfactory 
teleological substitute for psychological hedonism. 

Needed, then, ends that will both produce morality 
and inspire conduct and a source that will actually even¬ 
tuate into conduct designed to achieve moral goals. 

Ill 

Moral sources that present themselves as judgments 
or maxims arise either out of one’s own experience or out 
of somebody else’s experience. The fact that Kant denied 
that they arose out of experience proves no more than, if 
so much as, that they did not arise out of his. Not even 
the doctrine of self-evidence can make vicarious expe¬ 
rience function like firsthand contact. Morality requires 
not cognitive certainty but affective efficacy. Now habit, 
or on a larger scale custom, does of course furnish a source 
for conduct, and it is a source which, when understood, 
as it need not be in order to function as source, acquires 
self-evidence. But what one recognizes as expressing his 
more intimate self does not arise from such source, as a 
fleeting glance at one’s own daydreams will disclose. In¬ 
tuitions that appear as self-evident maxims only ration¬ 
alize custom or authority. No other empirical justification 
of them is available. In maxims both the subject and the 
predicate are given, whereas in genuine living morality 
only the subject is given. Morality consists in venturing 
after predicates. 

The only source of morality which we can seriously 
consider—since we deal with life, not with mathematics 
—is a source that rises above the level of habit and cus- 

17 Though initially Sidgwick thought that a discernment of particular 
oughtness “gives an impulse or motive to action” (p. 34), nevertheless 
he eventually admits that the basic dictates of reason “are of too abstract 
a nature, and too universal in their scope, to enable us to ascertain by 
immediate application of them what we ought to do in any particular 
case.” (p. 379.) If they act as motives, they can move us only to action- 
in-general, a type of no moment for morality. 
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tom and rests on intelligent ground. New, not borrowed, 
ideas must be its source. But ideas are always of some¬ 
thing and, in ethically significant conduct, of something 
not emotionally indifferent. The only way to make the 
end of conduct the source as well, is to take as the source 
of conduct the very idea of the actual end. This is the 
secret of monistic morality. 

The only way an absent object can influence conduct 
is to have its representative present in conduct. Ideas are 
such representatives. Ideas of desirable absent objects are 
sources from which conduct actually proceeds toward the 
object as end. What are the ends of conduct is irrelevant. 
Whatever criticism of experience reveals them to be, no 
ideational matrix that does not functionally represent 
them will motivate conduct. To take as the acme of in¬ 
telligence something that, being other than representative, 
will both rationalize and activate conduct, is to paralyze 
personal spontaneity either by too great abstraction or 
by too concrete authority. This is certainly not to make 
conduct either intelligent or effective. Effective action 
keeps an eye upon the object, and intelligent action is that 
which uses a present idea of an absent object to activate 
and focus the organism toward the object. One reason 
why neither pleasure nor duty nor any other abstraction 
can be an effective end is either because the mind forms 
no idea of it, or the idea of it does not possess the quality 
imputed to the object, or the object itself is not intrinsi¬ 
cally attractive. Intelligent conduct proceeds from ideas, 
and so the only source available for moral conduct are 
ideas of objects emotionally attractive. 

Is stark egoism, then, the price required for moral 
monism? Can naturalistic ethics provide no source of 
conduct above the concrete ends which common expe¬ 
rience prompts us to desire? Must man indeed lift himself 
morally by his own bootstraps? The general answer to 
all these questions is unequivocal: moral conduct that is 
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intelligent is restricted to prevised emotional ends. That 
ideas of what one wants do actually motivate him would 
hardly be denied by any moralist. 

But is the conduct resulting from such common motiva¬ 
tion moral? John Stuart Mill had the option of this 
explanation, and refused it, out of what he regarded as 
high-mindedness. 

Is it indeed high-minded to refuse the actual as ma¬ 
terial for the possible? Mill saw the ethical possibility 
of education, but did not exploit it for its ultimate worth. 
There are few native human responses; the great majority 
of them are conditioned. Society has its fling, early and 
late, with little competition, at socially conditioning all 
human responses. If it does not inculcate altruism, it 
must be because social life as lived is not intrinsically at¬ 
tractive. And yet one forms an idea of a friend whose 
former presence has been delightful, as easily and as 
naturally as he forms the idea of food when hungry; and 
if the latter makes his mouth water, the former makes 
his heart yearn. Both are ideas from which conduct may 
proceed;'both are experienced ends to be now reinstated; 
both are moral in whatever degree their realizations con¬ 
tribute to richness of living. Any meaningful experience 
will tend to reinstate itself ideationally if not crowded out 
by significant present activity, or by ideas of more mean¬ 
ingful past experiences. If so-called altruistic endeavor, 
the wherefore and whereunto of “right” and “ought,” is 
to play a role in ideas and thereby motivate conduct, it 
must first have been experienced, and second have been 
experienced as so good that it can and will psychologically 
compete with other types of experience. This seems to 
me the whole, and certainly not unhopeful, chance of 
moral progress. However much the tender-minded may 
conjure with theology, or with moral imperatives, no 
future generation will ever be substantially more altruis¬ 
tic until a preceding generation has both the will and the 
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wit colorfully to activate their ideas of social objects 
through happy experiences in childhood. 

Certainly the source of the most fruitful ideas in science 
is the largest and richest possible experience with things 
and people from youth up. No other source is open for 
the improvement of morality. If socialization marks in 
one direction the limit of the moral impulse, then altru¬ 
istic activities will be called good by any given person 
in so far as they have been found to be good. And future 
goods will be sought as social in so far as past sociality 
has satisfied. Through ideas, we seek to create the future 
in the image of the satisfactory past. Socialized exper¬ 
iences will stand as ends of conduct, and ideas of such 
situations will arise to activate endeavor only in so far as 
each generation is introduced to their richness in its nur¬ 
ture. The onl}' way to increase the ethical yield of ideas 
is to fertilize the very soil out of which ideas arise. Plato, 
for his society, put the case as well as has John Dewey 
for our society: 

“Let our artists rather be those who are gifted to discern the 
true nature of the beautiful and graceful; then will our youth 
dwell in a land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and re¬ 
ceive the good in everything; and beauty, the effluence of fair 
works, shall flow into the eye and ear, like a health-giving breeze 
from a purer region, and insensibly draw the soul from earliest 
years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason .” 18 

But does not all this divorce morality from the “ought” 
and reduce it to the “is”? To this invidious question let 
us return a frank affirmative answer, and see what hap¬ 
pens. It is said that even ghosts slink away when the 
cock crows. Could there, indeed, be for conduct, a better 
source than the present as it pours itself into the future? 
Certainly no worse results will flow from this admission 
than come from the transcendentalist’s illusion of a source 
for morality independent of “isness.” The only substan¬ 
tial role played by his illusory source is the sinister one 

1S Republic 401c. 
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of giving false confidence and thus thwarting the free 
play of criticism. 

For me to say significantly that I ought to do some¬ 
thing, means that I have the idea of some object or ac¬ 
tivity and that it is now appealing to me. I have put it 
advisedly “for me to say.” “Ought” is usually pronounced 
by the other fellow, not by myself. To be told that I 
ought carries no moral significance to me, unless I join 
in the verdict; and if I do so join, I put it not to myself 
as any longer “ought,” but as “good.” 

There would be a genuine gain for morality in the 
recognition of this difference and in the restriction of 
morality to the field of the good. Not that “ought” ever 
represents anything other than an “is” (except as the 
world of existence is always itself becoming); for if 
another person tells me that I ought to do something, with 
which I do not agree, it means that his present idea of 
me-as-doing-what-he-wills (or of his object-getting-done- 
by-me) is pleasantly pushing him. But until I recognize 
the claim, by also being pleasantly moved by the idea, 
the judgment is one whose significance for me is social or 
political rather than moral. Its final reliance for effec¬ 
tiveness is not upon inner urgency but upon outer force. 
Might does not make right, even though it does some¬ 
times produce efficiency and order. Such judgments may 
be necessary; they certainly are common, and usually 
more or less effective; but they have in themselves no 
relationship to morality. 

In part, of course this is a matter of definition of terms, 
regarding which any consistent position is tenable. But 
everywhere men have distinguished power and goodness. 
It remains our only way to escape becoming victims to 
power; and, what is more important, it is our only way 
of peaceably moralizing brute power, a continuous neces¬ 
sity or hell’s to pay. To keep morality separate enables 
us to use its prestige to neutralize the great advantage 
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held by power. The secret of this prestige, as recognized 
long ago by the doctrine of natural rights, lies in the 
superiority of spontaneous, fresh individual experience 
of good, over the vicarious goods proffered by society. 
So constant is the connection between the instruments of 
activity and the satisfaction of human desires, that there 
are always people whose security in the satisfaction of 
their own desires depends upon their getting other people 
not to have the same desires or not to insist upon satisfy¬ 
ing them. The substitution of vicarious fulfilment for 
direct satisfaction is a major business among wiseacres, 
i.e., among those who claim to know more about what is 
good for other people than others themselves know; and 
the acceptance of this proffered substitution constitutes 
the great business of renunciation that continuously goes 
on in all humbler classes. The only guarantee of the 
maintenance of inner integrity as well as of outer fortune 
is to seek as future goals, only what past experience has 
revealed to be sufficing; and the only recourse a given 
individual has against the constant and all but over¬ 
whelming pressure of an insistent social order, is to correct 
the outer clamor in the light of inner validation. It is the 
part of wisdom to see not only that every “ought” rests 
upon an “is,” but also that it is an “is” in one’s own ex¬ 
perience . 19 

“If the insistence upon the “oughtness” of morality had been used his¬ 
torically, or were at present calculated, to make morality free rather than 
in its name differentially to distribute opportunities and goods, more sym¬ 
pathy might be shown for those who lament the constriction of the “is.” 
That morality is dynamic I do not doubt; but this is not because an 
“oughtness” emancipates the “isness,” but because the order represented 
at any time by the “is,” is itself changing. Morality, like all things else, 
sometimes profits by, as well as often suffers from, the slips that trans¬ 
pire “twixt the cup and the lip.” The discrepancy that remains even in 
a “monistic morality” between the end as absent object and the source 
as present idea of that object, though not enough, I think, to invalidate 
the point of this paper, is nevertheless sufficient to allow for development. 
It exploits the flexibility of imagination and thus escapes the Iiterality of 
memory. Memory is the basis of imagination, but imagination transcends 
it just as the “is” outgrows itself in the very process of becoming the 
“is-to-be.” (See section IV.) 
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IV 

We are now in a position to state more explicitly than 
heretofore the role of reason or intelligence in the moral 
life. Sidgwick, we have seen, dignified reason with a 
dual role in ethics, leaving it actually to play, as we now 
remark, a third function. He thought its primary task 
was to furnish a self-evident source to justify moral belief 
and conduct. But we noted at the end of his treatise the 
demand that reason through prevised conduct should lead 
man to eventual satisfaction. Reason’s actual function, 
let us now indicate, is of a third sort, serving each of these 
foregoing functions by combining them into one. 

The real function of reason is performed under the 
role of imagination. Much emotional experience already 
has flowed under the bridge of life before ideas arise. 
They arise out of balked endeavor and serve to keep 
endeavor alive and focused until satisfaction can take 
the place of frustration. Their simplest form 20 is that of 
a memory-image, or picture, of the person or object or 
function that would, were it present, satisfy the organ¬ 
ism. They sensitize the organism to, and activate its 
motions toward, the absent but wanted object. Reason 
always starts with something, but not with as much as 
the intuitionists allege. It starts not with a maxim, both 
subject and predicate provided, but with a subject in 
quest of a predicate. It appears thus to operate not prop- 


M Tlie term “idea,” which I have used throughout, is a very general term, 
but serves—as traditionally it has served—to mark off the type of mental 
activity here meant to be emphasized, from the judgmental type, on which 
moralists have usually centered their attention. The tendency of ideas to 
grow into whatever they, through the conditioning mechanism, are associ¬ 
ated w T ith makes available unified patterns of very complicated, but still 
unified, complexes of actual objects. Pluralities often experienced together 
appear in idea as one. The verbal marker of this fact is a string of 
hyphenated words, a symbol used here and there in this essay. The way 
in which experiences telescope themselves thus together into one suggests 
one means whereby morality escapes the constriction of an “isness” with¬ 
out losing itself in a worse “oughtness.” Imagination is the creative organ. 
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ositionally, nor yet adjectivally, but substantively; it 
delivers to the freeman no ready-made imperative of in¬ 
tuition; it provides no furnished and finished quality at 
large in the world awaiting its proper substantive for 
affixation; but it does provide a picture prepotent to lure 
conduct on to completion in the attainment of an absent 
object . 21 This picture is the idea of nothing else but the 
object which constitutes the end of that activity. It is 
at once the end of action and the source-motive to en¬ 
deavor. It is an absent object operating through a stra¬ 
tegically placed “double” to reinstate itself in experience. 

21 If one hold a theory of mind that demands a description for its contact 
with the perceptual object, he might find the category “Intuition” useful 
just here. G. E. Moore thinks Sidgwick unaware of “the immense im¬ 
portance of the difference which distinguishes his (Sidgwick’s) intui¬ 
tion from the common doctrine.” (Principia Ethica, p. x.) Even though 
Moore overestimates the novelty of Sidgwick’s usage, he himself does try 
to reserve the term for a specific use. Intuition still, however, applied in 
his usage to propositions (about intrinsic goodness) rather than to recogni¬ 
tion of good itself. It is only the latter that has significant self-evidence, 
and therefore there is here no occasion to remark it. Sidgwick’s “Percep¬ 
tional Intuitionism” (pp. 98-100) is far more potent for morality than the 
philosophical intuitionism which he elects to exploit. 
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Everyone who has wishes, may have the sense of 
beauty. Wishes arise from needs, natural or artificial, 
constitutional or acquired, normal, perverted, or subli¬ 
mated, and their satisfaction is a constant or intermittent 
problem that may be imaged forth as value. Contempla¬ 
tion of this value is aesthetic experience, and it occurs 
wherever unconscious, habitual behavior has been inter¬ 
rupted by the pressure of a problem. Contemplation in¬ 
volves conscious attention, active intelligence, without 
which an experience cannot be genuinely aesthetic. It is 
not enough to have blind desires and implied values. The 
end must be explicit and known, projected as idea, as well 
as merely felt, before there is real awareness of beauty. 
This awareness arises whenever the satisfaction of a wish 
is imagined; beauty may be espied anywhere by the eye 
that sees the need of it; for beauty is value contemplated. 

Beauty seems to fade, like a flower that is plucked, 
when it is attained, because then attention is drawn away 
to values unachieved, beckoned by the exigencies in which 
they are involved. New pictures appear, however, as 
other problems project images upon the screen of con¬ 
sciousness, causing the light of beauty to shift its focus 
and move on, like the movie, to reveal the drifting wishes 
of the heart; but, as often as the wishes revert, that trans- 
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figuring light will return to illumine a familiar face or 
place, for, like love, beauty has wings to fly away and 
to fly back. 

Aesthetic experience is a phase in all reflective expe¬ 
rience, inasmuch as every sort of problem gives rise to 
values which may be contemplated in anticipation of a 
solution. The tendency today is to make the aesthetic 
stage merely intermediary to further reflection, just a 
step toward a final scientific statement that settles the 
difficulty, enabling the basic, unconscious behavior of the 
organism to re-integrate and march on mechanically, until 
another juncture forces a halt requiring further active 
attention to the values in the situation and reflection 
upon them, resulting in another hypothesis and its verifi¬ 
cation; the idea being, that after as brief a consultation 
as possible with consciousness, the stolid march of habit 
is ever to be resumed. From the scientific point of view 
this analysis may be correct, but from the aesthetic out¬ 
look this forced marching, for the sake of further march¬ 
ing, is a militaristic nightmare, stopping to plunder the 
values and ravish the beauties of every situation, only to 
plunge on afresh, drafting whatever will aid a heartless 
advance and trampling all else under foot. The lover of 
beauty is a conscientious objector to this procedure, be¬ 
cause to him value is to be contemplated for its own sake, 
and not for that of ulterior activity. He may admit that 
values are projected by problematic situations, and that 
rapt attentiveness to them furthers solutions, which in 
turn foster more problems; but, though it will not linger, 
the lovely moment is what he lives for. The aesthetic 
and not the scientific moment is for him the peak of ex¬ 
perience, and the highest use of science in ordering knowl¬ 
edge is to help reach the summit of beauty. If every height 
that is attained reveals other ranges of delight, the lover 
of beauty will gladly be drawn on to them, will descend 
and make his way toward them through brush and over 
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streams and up perilous ascents. He may appear to be 
vainly on the go, propelled by the problem of overtaking 
a fleeting goal and beckoned by the vision of solving an 
insoluble problem; but throughout his exertions and wide 
wanderings, like die pilgrim who rests in the Lord, he 
abides in beauty, for the very striving after the ideal is 
the possessing it, and the having it is the working for it. 
Instead of being outside life or within it only intermit¬ 
tently, the ideal is ever at hand, steadying and sweetening 
existence, and we need not always be thinking of it, 
though everything we do be for the sake of it, as we realize 
in the moments when we become aware. Then we see 
that while beauty may appear to us within a surrounding 
situation, it is the meaning of the whole, all of which is 
included in its significance. 

The aesthetic moment, arising according to the scien¬ 
tific view, logically and chronologically as a phase in the 
midst of other experience, is aesthetically not a mere in¬ 
termediary stage, for, when it appears it embraces all the 
other stages, taking them up into itself, the end and ful¬ 
filment of them all. The aesthetic experience is ultimate; 
because in it the values of a problematic situation are 
contemplated just for their own sake, and because these 
values must appear in the solution when it is finally 
achieved. Even when the solution has been reached, the 
values still may be contemplated as long as the force of 
the original problem continues to be felt; for the emo¬ 
tional response to a difficulty is not dissipated at once 
when relief comes, but lasts on awhile, giving joy to suc¬ 
cess and triumph to victory. 

When a battered ship reaches haven after struggling 
with a storm, the sensation of stress remains with the 
passengers long enough to give a special value to terra 
firma. As long as one can imagine the problematic state, 
one continues to feel the values involved in it. A man 
who has arrived at fortunate circumstances will con- 
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gratulate himself thereon whenever he remembers his 
former trials, unless he becomes so sated that hardship 
in turn appears desirable; but a person does not tire of 
what he has, so long as he is aware of needing it; and to 
recall his unhappiness without it, is usually enough to 
preserve its charm. When a thing no longer answers to 
his need, he becomes bored with it and would not miss it 
if he lost it; wherefore, it is only the beauty involved in 
a lasting desire that is a joy forever. 

Enduring physical and social needs ensure the per¬ 
manence of their corresponding values. The maintenance 
of the body and of the social personality makes health 
and happiness the supreme values, and by their nature, 
these cannot once and for all be achieved and dismissed, 
but constantly must be cared for and cultivated. As the 
solution of this double problem of life is implied in the 
problem itself, so the problem continues to be present in 
the solution, and thus all life becomes one grand aesthetic 
experience. 

Awareness of the solution in a problematic situation, 
and of the problem in the solution, is aesthetic experience. 
As a question calls for an answer, so an answer points 
back to a question, even as ends are implied in means, and 
means in ends. Insight into the relatedness of life, its 
wholeness in manifoldness, is aesthetic experience. It is 
the realization at once of stimulus and repose, of aspira¬ 
tion and consummation, that comes whenever one becomes 
conscious of the pressure of a problem and the solace of a 
solution, of the push of the past and the pull of the future. 
This insight occurs spontaneously and fortuitously in 
every walk of life, but it is also deliberately induced by 
works of art. 

A work of art induces aesthetic experience by repre¬ 
senting a problematic situation. Whatever its medium or 
ostensible subject, art is essentially a harmony in discord, 
a unity in variety, a reciprocal relation of means and ends. 
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To behold it is to feel the discomfort of a difficulty and 
the comfort of overcoming it, the uneasiness of longing 
and the ease of satisfaction. “It is to pluck the flower 
safety from the nettle danger.” 

Music is composed of arousal of expectation, disap¬ 
pointment, partial fulfilment, teasing delay, surprising 
gratification, bewildering distraction, titillation, blunt 
capitulation, subtle repetition, elegant elaboration, un¬ 
suspected but inevitable termination. Architecture is 
builded of weight pulling against weight, stress meeting 
strain, lines lifting lines that lower, bulk supporting bulk 
that sinks, one fall compensating another, so that gravity 
is conquered, here delicately, there boldly, now not at all, 
then but a little, finally altogether. Painting is mixed of 
light and shade, surface and line, color and texture, depth 
and distance, all balancing, counterpointing, and harmo¬ 
nizing, in a vibrant, singing unity. Sculpture is molded 
of line, surface and mass, till it rises like life from the 
earth, and stands in a living equilibrium. Literature is 
all that the other arts are and more: it is a synthesis, re¬ 
finement and apotheosis of them all, for it rivals them in 
ministering to the body, and surpasses them in serving 
the mind and soul. Literature is the architecture and 
music of volition, the vivid painting of feeling, the quick¬ 
ened sculpture of thought. 

In all art, the principle is the same: the dexterous 
adaptation of means to ends. Wherever this adaptation 
is accomplished, there is art. All machines, tools, devices, 
all works of man, may be regarded as works of art, just 
as every reflective response to a problem may be regarded 
as aesthetic experience. A distinction is usually made 
between the “fine arts, which call for the exercise of taste 
and imagination, and the useful, industrial, or mechanic 
arts, or arts of utility, which require chiefly manual labor 
or skill ,” 1 the former being designated the sphere of the 

1 Students' Standard Dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls. 
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artist, the latter that of the artisan. As Mr. Dewey says, 
such a distinction is invidious, because it sets aside fine 
art as final and consummatory, reducing other art to the 
menial and initiatory, as if one dealt solely with ends, 
the other merely with means—something impossible, since 
art of any kind can arise only, in so far as there is integra¬ 
tion of means and ends. Indeed, this fusion is art. There 
are degrees of integration, and this makes possible one 
differentiation between fine art and art that is not so fine. 
Fine art shows more skill and craftsmanship in being bet¬ 
ter fitted together and having more finish. But there is 
another mark of fine art that goes deeper, having not to 
do with the nice adaptation of means to ends, with execu¬ 
tion, but concerning the seriousness, sacredness, or lofti¬ 
ness of the ends envisaged. Fine art should be dis¬ 
tinguishable by its content as well as by its form, and 
if this criterion be seriously applied, it may require a re¬ 
vision of the boundaries of fine art. 

At all events, art should include more than is usually 
admitted. A streetcar is a work of art, representing the 
values involved in the problem of conveying the public 
about the city. One may not have enough civic sympathy 
to appreciate that problem in the abstract, but occasion¬ 
ally it is realized with such personal distress, that when 
the long awaited embodiment of its solution appears 
around the corner it is hailed as nothing less than a thing 
of beauty; then one will rejoice to see how the grateful 
purpose of the streetcar is apparent in all its parts, and 
in the way they are put together; then the very roar of 
its wheels may become music. 

The telephone is a work of art, and a passage from 
Marcel Proust will show how it can delight an aesthete. 
“We are like the personage in the tale, to whom a ma¬ 
gician, in response to a wish, causes to appear in a super¬ 
natural clarity, his grandmother or his fiancee, in the act 
of turning the pages of a book, of weeping, of picking 
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flowers, close to the spectator and yet very distant, in the 
very place where she really is. For this miracle to be 
accomplished, we have only to approach our lips to the 
magical little disk and call—sometimes too long, I admit 
—the Vigilant Virgins whose voices we hear each day 
without knowing the faces, who are our guardian Angels 
in the vertiginous mysteries whose doors they jealously 
watch; the Omnipotent Ones through whom the absent 
surge at our side, without its being permitted to see them: 
the Danaides of the invisible who incessantly empty, 
fill and transmit the urns of sounds; the ironic Furies 
who at the moment when we are murmuring a confidence 
to a sweetheart, with the hope that no one hears us, cry 
cruelly to us; the ever irritated servants of the Mystery, 
the shadowy priestesses of the Invisible, the Maidens of 
the Telephone! And as soon as our call has resounded, in 
the night full of apparitions upon which our ears open 
alone, a slight noise—an abstract noise—that of the dis¬ 
tance suppressed—and the voice of the dear one addresses 
us. It is she, it is her voice which speaks to us, which is 
there. But how far away it is !” 2 

This passage illustrates how the work of art produces 
the aesthetic attitude, the simultaneous experience of 
aspiration and consummation: there is felt the problem 
of overcoming distance, it is overcome, and yet it is still 
there! The problem is implicit in the solution, as the 
solution is implicated in the problem. If either could be 
taken without the other, the aesthetic fusion would be 
destroyed, for it takes a problematic situation in its en¬ 
tirety to constitute aesthetic experience. The first phase 
of the response to a problem, with its stimulating sense 
of lack and insecurity, must be woven into the final phase, 
with its soothing feeling of satisfaction and safety. It 
takes wholeness and harmony to create beauty or to make 
a work of art. Beauty vanishes if aspiration is swallowed 

2 Proust, he Cote de Guermantes, I, p. 119. 
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up in consummation, or if the problem is utterly resolved 
by the solution. 

Aesthetic experience is contemplation of the values in 
a problematic situation, and there are no values to be 
contemplated where there is no problem. If one had no 
need of traveling about the city, or of talking at a dis¬ 
tance, and did not feel these needs in others, he would 
not appreciate the value of the street car or of the tele¬ 
phone; or if one ride or one call sufficed him, the valule 
of these agencies would, for him, evaporate. But the 
most appreciative person hardly thinks of such things as 
being fine art, because the values represented by the street 
car and the telephone are for the most part secondary and 
transitory; they do not often correspond to deep and 
haunting needs; the ends which they embody are valued 
more as means to other ends than as ends in themselves. 
The aesthetic character of the streetcar and of the tele¬ 
phone usually escapes us, because most of the needs which 
they serve are relatively too incidental and insignificant 
to arouse any emotion but irritation when they are not 
solved, or any great joy when they are solved. It takes 
an extraordinary circumstance or unusual imagination to 
invest them with high value. But art that arouses a pro¬ 
found response echoes a passionate yearning of the heart: 
it is what rails and wires lead to, if they lead to anything; 
it is what we are looking for, what we are living for, if 
we live for anything. We do not take it for granted when 
we confront it, we do not look beyond it, we surrender 
to it. 

D’Annunzio has expressed the quality of the aesthetic 
experience par excellence in the following way. “The 
countess has an ingenuous and magnificent soul, one of 
the rare Venetian souls who have remained vivaciously 
colored with images of the old canvases. ... I have a 
profound devotion for her sensitive hands. They are hands 
that tremble with pleasure when they touch beautiful lace 
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or beautiful velvet, and they linger there with a grace 
that is almost ashamed of being too soft. One day, while 
I was accompanying her through the halls of the Acad¬ 
emia, she stopped before the Slaughter of the Innocents 
of the first Bonifazio (you remember certainly the green 
of the overthrown woman whom a soldier of Herod is 
about to kill: it is an unforgettable note!); she stopped 
a long while, having diffused through her whole figure the 
joy of full and perfect sensation, then said to me: ‘Lead 
me away, Effrena. I must leave my eyes on that dress, and 
can no longer see anything else.’ Ah, dear friend, do not 
smile! She was ingenuous and sincere speaking thus: 
she had really left her eyes on that fragment of canvas 
that Art, with a little color, had made the center of a 
mystery infinitely joyous. And in reality, I conducted a 
blind person, overcome with reverence for that privileged 
soul in whom the power of color had been able to produce 
such an effect as to abolish for some time every vestige 
of ordinary life and to impede every other communication. 
What do you call this? To fill the chalice to the brim, 
it seems to me .” 3 

The three things necessary to the keenest aesthetic ex¬ 
perience are here indicated: original sensitiveness, cultiva¬ 
tion, and the stimulus to which the first factors have made 
one exquisitely responsive. There is perhaps no response 
more spontaneous and sensuous than that to color, though 
ideational and emotional elements are associated with it. 
The effect of color may be more direct and compelling than 
that of music, and with a person like the countess, it is 
indeed as if the fine crystal vessel of her soul were filled 
to overflowing. The function of art is to pour into that 
vessel what it is formed to hold, what it is empty of and 
aching for. 

It might be questioned whether the response of the 
countess to a particular green was an aesthetic experience, 

3 D’Anniinzio, II Fuoco, p. 6. 
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on the ground that it was sensuous rather than intellectual. 
I have heard Croce condemn the work of D’Annunzio on 
this charge, saying that before ever he had thought of 
becoming a critic, he one day stood on the corner arguing 
with a friend that D’Annunzio was not a man’s poet but 
an animal’s poet. Yet animals do not have poets. A bull 
may be enraged by red, most likely because it looks like 
blood, but what animal can delight in color for itself? 
Or can an uncultivated human being thrill to anything 
as the countess did? Could she have been so sensitive 
without having been equally intelligent? It is doubtful 
whether a person can feel anything that he does not per¬ 
ceive, and capacity for emotion seems to vary with mental 
acuteness. 

When we speak of physical beauty, meaning that which 
appeals to the senses, we must always remember that we 
refer to the senses of a human being who cannot be ar¬ 
rested by any appeal interrupting his unheeding habits, 
without being called upon to contemplate the situation, 
and it should be noted that what he cannot appreciate 
will never call upon him for consideration. Some situa¬ 
tions are in themselves more physical or more mental than 
others, but attention to physical values is in itself 
psychical. 

Physical beauty is an objectification of values delight¬ 
ful to the human senses, whether occurring adventitiously 
in nature or purposely in art. Painting is devised to stimu¬ 
late and exercise the eyes in the most agreeable fashion; 
music plays upon the ears to awaken unsuspected powers 
of audition; sculpture and architecture interest first of 
all, the eyes and through them the tactile sense, but 
finally and fundamentally, they produce kinaesthetic 
sensations that stir the depths of being. Indeed painting 
and music also derive their greatest effect from the rever¬ 
berations that throb throughout the body, disturbing and 
steadying the equilibrium, respiration and cardiac action. 
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Ordinary life restricts and confines our powers like a cage, 
whereas art delivers us to a free world wherein all our 
abilities may be exercised to the extent of their capacity 
—where are found the things that eye hath not seen and 
ear hath not heard. It is pleasant to exercise our senses 
on their appropriate objects, and these objects are sup¬ 
plied by art: we locate our pleasure in them and call 
them beautiful. Art is an aid in dealing with the ever 
present problem of maintaining our physical being, but 
since our organism is psychical as well as physical, the 
effect of art is never merely sensuous: in addition to at¬ 
tuning the body, it also tinges moods and ideas. 

Literature differs from other art in appealing more 
immediately to the mind and less directly to the body; it 
ministers primarily to the social self rather than to” the 
senses; and its transcendent importance today indicates 
that the social side of our nature has become even more 
problematic than the physical, that what social value 
inheres in sensuous, plastic art, is inadequate to present 
need, that it will not fill the cup. Literature, which stimu¬ 
lates and stabilizes the social self, is today still more 
needful than art which arouses and soothes the physical 
self; for, neglected and repressed as the body may be in 
daily life, the mind and heart are more hampered and 
denied. Personality cannot grow to its best except under 
the influence of certain other personalities, and usually 
only a fraction of the society that is craved is found in 
actual companionship with one’s fellows, but through 
the novel, one’s acquaintance may include every kind of 
character. Even restricted intercourse develops a self 
capable of, hence eager for, coping with a variety of 
situations beyond the ordinary: in books of imagination 
it finds them. The most common experience includes the 
memory of nursery rhymes and fairy tales, and the exer¬ 
cise of fancy in the play of .childhood, after which no one 
can be entirely satisfied with matter of fact. Aside from 
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the other reasons for taste for fiction there is the early 
taste of it. Fiction, however, is not read solely as an 
escape from life, but as a means of entering into it more 
fully, by illustrating different courses of conduct and 
their consequences, and by giving suggestions and cues 
relative to the problems of love and marriage, of politics, 
law and education. The novel, through its delineation of 
the development of character, represents the values in 
personality that are being sought by everyone who is in 
the process of evolving a social self. 

It is not strange in an age in which personal values are 
prized above all others, that the art which primarily 
represents them should be dominant. That the most 
popular art is the movie does not affect the argument, since 
the movie may fairly be regarded as a form of fiction. 
The personal or social values in the plastic arts are, for 
the most part, ancillary to the physical or sensuous; and 
in the other arts which promote social welfare, the arts of 
industry, transportation and communication, social values 
are too implicit to be consciously contemplated for them¬ 
selves, so that we are more aware of means in these arts 
than of ends. We look beyond them to the final things 
we yearn for, and to the art which more obviously ex¬ 
presses and pours them out to us, as we overlook the cup 
we hold up, and attend to the draught that fills it. 

If a distinction between applied art and fine art can 
be made, it must be a discrimination between the art 
which forms the cup and the art that fills it. Telephones 
and streetcars, along with their causes, consequences and 
concomitants, shape a vessel of the soul that only appro¬ 
priate art can fulfil, and they aid in distilling the requisite 
drink, may even be part of the material whence it is 
brewed, but the ultimate synthesis they are not. They 
are only the roads to Rome. It is true that as they ap¬ 
proach Rome they become part of it, but only for the 
philosopher is the goal of a journey already reached at 
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the outset. He also can see that the start has not been 
left at the finish, he can see final ends in utilitarian art, 
and utilitarian ends in fine art: he can feel the transcen¬ 
dent beauty of the telephone with Marcel Proust, and 
fathom the deep usefulness of painting with Gabriele 
D’Annunzio. But perhaps it does not take a philosopher 
to see that there must be a bit of charm even in a tin cup, 
and some satisfying value in the most ethereally aesthetic 
nectar; that there is something fair about the fit, and 
something fit about the fair. 

Anyone who appreciates art can see this, and that is 
the beauty of art, that it gives philosophical insight to 
its lovers. It shows them the reciprocal relation of fair¬ 
ness and fitness, of ends and means, of consummation 
and aspiration; it shows them the universal in the par¬ 
ticular, the ideal in the real. Art represents the whole¬ 
ness and harmony in the aesthetic attitude toward life. 
It includes the two poles of life, desire and desert, show¬ 
ing that the indissoluble tension between them forms the 
drama of all existence. There is no life where there is 
no forward look or longing, nor where there is no satis¬ 
faction and fulfilment; as there could be no appeasement 
without appetite, or appetite without appeasement, for 
when one swallows up the other, the other swallows it. 
If a passion be completely sated it fades away, but so 
does its satisfaction; the electric spark of life ceases to 
crackle between its poles when these are approached too 
closely. The charm of art is lost when its stimulating, 
arousing aspect is blotted out by its soothing, quieting 
quality, for then the latter is merely boring; or if the 
calming effect be prevented by too much of the exciting 
element, the unrelieved excitement is reduced to disturb¬ 
ance, confusion and noise. Successful art is a blend of 
stirring feeling and circumscribing form, a union of the 
vital and the shapely, as Coleridge said. Form without 
feeling will freeze up, feeling without form will blow 
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up: as life without zest will die, and life without rest will 
be killed. 

Life in its parts is a series of problematic situations, 
while as a whole it is one long problem, a continuous 
process of adjustment. Where there is no necessity of 
adaptation, no danger of failure therein, and no hope 
of success, where there is no stir of strife against difficul¬ 
ties, no fitting of means to ends, no envisagement of 
values, no reaching out to the future, where there is none 
of these things, there is no life, and no art. For art is 
simply life at its best, its clearest, its most intense. Art 
represents and is the essence of life. It includes the twin 
aspects of existence, means and ends, in reciprocal rela¬ 
tion. Art always represents the overcoming of difficulty, 
and that is why it is life-like. In all art there is the sense 
of yearning and striving and uneasiness characteristic of 
the first response to a let or hindrance, met by the sense 
of ease and relief in later overcoming the obstacle. Though 
its medium differs, the method of art is always the same. 
It is always the representation, the dramatization, of a 
problematic situation, in such a way as to harmonize the 
stimulating, upsetting effect of its earlier stage with the 
soothing, settling effect of its later stage. Some art 
stresses one phase at the expense of the other, but no art 
can leave out either aspect and continue to be art, as no 
life can exist without a union of the two, because the 
two aspects of the struggle of existence against resistance 
are inseverably intervolved. 

Art could no more be mere emotion without form than 
life could be mere impulse without direction; and art 
could not be mere form, any more than life could be just 
order and regularity without any vital activity to be 
ordered and regulated. Hence true art always has both 
vitality and shape, representing the pressure of the prob¬ 
lem and the solace of its solution. The whole of life is 
caught up and focused by art, objectified, vivified, so that 
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we can realize it all at once, feeling our hearts broken by 
half of it, and mended by the other half. The aesthetic 
experience produced by great art mirrors in one lovely 
moment the full gamut of existence, the beginning, the 
end, the acme. 

This is not all. From recognizing that art is like life, 
that it is life at its best, we come to see that life is like 
art, that it is art at its best! The highest art is not aloof 
from life, it is the refinement of the fair and fit in life, 
and as such it is really life refining and elevating itself. 
To think of art and life as separate and opposed cate¬ 
gories is to impoverish both. Art can have little signifi¬ 
cance unless it represents values in the problems of life; 
while life can have little meaning unless its problems are 
clarified and its ideals objectified by art. Life is the con¬ 
tent of art, and art is the form of life. 

Life is the problem in the solution; art the solution in 
the problem; life is impatient, impulsive, instinctive; art 
is impassive, informed, intelligent; life is blind and 
groping; art is clearsighted and sure; life is incoherent, 
discordant, particular; art is coherent, concordant, uni¬ 
versal; life is passionate, tragic, defeated; art is dispas¬ 
sionate, serene, triumphant; life is creative and painful; 
art is accomplished and joyful; life is hopeful and fear¬ 
ful, feverish, restless and fidgety; art is peaceful, placid, 
and calm; life is unfinished and ugly; art is finished and 
beautiful; life is mortal and human; art is deathless and 
divine! 

Yet there can be no life without art, nor art without 
life, as there can be no problems without values, nor 
values without problems. The secret of life is the secret 
of art: it is consummation in aspiration. And what do 
you call this? To fill the chalice to the brim, it seems 
to me. 
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Although, as Bradley said, the words, form and mat¬ 
ter, “tend to waken echoes from unknown windings of 
forgotten controversy,” it is nevertheless true that the 
growth of the sjanbolic and instrumental positions in 
logic has again raised the old problem in a new manner. 
It would be useless merely to repeat the pragmatic con¬ 
tention that there can be no ultimate separation of valid 
form from empirical denotation, but it may be of value 
to show just where and why the attempt to maintain 
this separation breaks down. And since a relative dis¬ 
tinction between form and content can not be denied, it 
is of value to exhibit the instrumental importance of the 
formalist’s abstraction. This study will attempt to show 
that formal structures are by nature inseparable from, and 
gain their significance within, the reflective process as de¬ 
scribed by the instrumental logician. Formal logic and 
instrumental logic are complementary phases of the one 
reflective process . 1 

I 

It may be well to glance at the historical process in 
which the present problem appears. It is clear that for 

lr The position defended is a synthesis of the views of Dewey and C. I. 
Lewis, a synthesis formed under the influence of A. W. Moore. 

2 53 
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Aristotle, logic, as the Orcjanon of science, involved both 
valid form and existential reference. In the laudable at¬ 
tempt to obtain applicable as well as formally consistent 
results, the Aristotelian logic failed on both scores. On 
the one hand, it was weak on scientific induction and had 
to deny knowledge of the individual thing; on the other 
hand, it gave rise to a number of formal inconsistencies, 
due to the assumption of the non-logical existence of 
denotative referents of the terms of universal proposi¬ 
tions. Nor did it give a satisfactory account of logical 
necessity . 2 Aristotle 3 explains “necessarily follows” to 
mean that the premises “produce the consequence, and by 
this, that no further term is required from without in 
order to make the consequence necessary.” Yet even the 
perfect syllogism is justified by an appeal to the dictum 
de omni et nullo , 4 and this is certainly in some sense 
“without” the premises. 

Three main reactions have appeared with reference to 
the classical logic: the idealist injected a metaphysical 
fluid into the formal skeleton; the pragmatist has at¬ 
tempted to place logic within the reflective process as 
exemplified in the inductive sciences; the symbolic logi¬ 
cian (in most cases a philosophical realist) has as his 
ideal the development of a rigorous formal logic that 
will avoid the inconsistencies of the classical tradition. 

The idealist, converting logic into metaphysics, denies 
that thought can be poured into abstract logical forms, 
and insists that the concrete ways of thought manifest 
themselves as the ways of reality in general . 5 The uni- 


‘See Lewis, A Survey of Symbolic Logic, Chap. 3. 

3 Analytica Priora, 24 b. 

4 Ibid., 25b. 

a For Bradley “it is impossible that there should be fixed models for 
reasoning.” ( The Principles of Logic, Bk. II, Pt. I, Chap. 4, sec. 6.) For 
Hegel, the form of the syllogism is the form of rationality, but its defect 
lies in its abstractness. {Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic, H. S. Macran, 
pp. 258, 259.) Croce’s bitter condemnation of formal logic is found in his 
Logica, Pt. I, Sec. II, Chap. Ill and Part II, Chap. VI. 
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verse is an objective logic. Implication, inference, and 
necessity are not characters of abstract formal systems, 
but characters of a concrete systematic Totality . 6 

The pragmatist also protests against the cloister tradi¬ 
tion in logic, but since for him logic operates in a non- 
logical context, the ways of thought are determined by 
the ways of interaction of organisms with other things. 
Logic becomes the study of how thought performs its 
instrumental function, and the aim of logic is to allow 
thought to perform its task more adequately . 7 The prag¬ 
matist emphasizes the psychological and biological as¬ 
pects of logical activity, and insists that an abstraction 
from meaning vitiates whatever significance formal logic 
may otherwise have . 8 “Valid forms” are merely those 
forms of thought which are most trustworthy in the solu¬ 
tion of problems , 9 and are, in fact, generalizations from 
actual cases of good thinking . 10 There is, accordingly, no 
purely formal criterion of validity. 

The symbolic logicians insist that the difficulties in the 
traditional logic lay in the concern with questions of 
extensive application. The remedy is to sharply separate 
logical form from its application. The concept of the 
null-class effects the separation: any term in formal logic 
may be devoid of denotation. Particular propositions, if 
taken to assert the existence of their subjects, can never 

‘For Bosanquet “Necessity,” then, is a character attaching to parts or 
differences interrelated within wholes, universals, or identities.” {Lottie, 
2nd. ed., vol. 2, p. 237.) According to Bradley, “implication . . . has 
no real meaning apart from the internal evolution of an inclusive totality.” 
(op. cit., 2nd. ed., vol. 2, p. 697.) 

# 7 For Dewey the special problem of logic is to show how “the par¬ 
ticular functional situation termed the reflective” behaves. {Essays in 
Experimental Lottie, p. 98.) He desires “a logic which shall be a method 
of intelligent guidance of experience.” {Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 
138.) His view “sets much store upon the apparatus of deduction,” but 
insists that this value be sought for in the right place. (Ibid. p. 148.) 

8 This is the central theme of Schiller’s Formal Logic. 

B See the famous passage on p. 12 of Peirce’s writings as collected in 
Chance, Love and Logic. 

10 Dewey, op. cit., pp. 136, 137. 
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be obtained from universal premises. Darapti, Felapton, 
Bramantip, and Fcsapo stand condemned. Validity is a 
matter of form alone. Logic is independent of behavior 
problems. 

Russell’s position is, to be sure, a half-way position, in 
that he opposes the formalist doctrine in mathematics , 11 
admits that philosophically the formal account of the 
primitive propositions of Principia presupposes a non- 
formal account , 12 and defines implication in terms of 
truth-value. 

Nevertheless he insists that the propositions of logic 
and mathematics are a priori , 1S rejects “the totally irrele¬ 
vant notion of mind ,” 14 and regards the existence assump¬ 
tion of the Principia as a logical defect . 15 

Hilbert and Lewis have carried out the separation of 
form and content much more drastically. For the former, 
deductive systems are independent of meaning and appli¬ 
cation, and become strings of meaningless marks manipu¬ 
lated according to rule. While for Lewis the application 
of such systems depends upon pragmatic considerations, 
no such considerations enter into the structure of the for¬ 
mal system itself . 10 

To show the complementary character of the formalist 
and instrumentalist positions, it is advisable to see at what 
point each theory, when considered in isolation, proves 
inadequate. 

“Bertrand Russell, The Principles of Mathematics, pp. 16, 520. 

Vi Principia Mathematical 2nd. ed., vol. I, pp. 660, 661. 

™The Problems of Philosophy, p. 119. On p. 204 of the Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy he writes: “Logical propositions are such as 
can he known a priori, without study of the actual world.” Russell now 
regards the a priori as the tautological. ( The Analysis of Matter, p. 171.) 

u The Principles of Mathematics, p. 4. 

15 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 203, note. 

10 See Lewis, op. cit., pp. 354-362. Also “The Pragmatic Element in 
Knowledge,” Uniy. of California Publications in Philosophy, vol. 6, no. 3, 
pp. 205-227. In view of his theory of the a priori, it is doubtful if Lewis 
can consistently hold to the above separation. See section V and note 29 
of the present paper. 
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II 

The criterion for validity becomes the central problem 
for the formalist. What is the relation of premises to 
conclusion, when the premises “imply” the conclusion, 
and the conclusion “necessarily follows” from the prem¬ 
ises? It is remarkable how few formal logicians have 
squarely faced this problem. 

Consider the syllogism in Barbara. “All” and “is” 
here have meaning in a way that “a” and“b” do not have, 
and as usually given, the syllogism is far from being a set 
of meaningless marks. The element of meaning accounts 
for the intuitionist’s claim that we just “see” that the 
conclusion comes from the premises. Change “all” and 
“is” to meaningless marks, and one no longer “sees” this 
relation. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many logicians 
frankly define implication and validity in terms of truth- 
value. Thus Keynes 1 ' states that “by saying that a syllog¬ 
ism is valid, we mean that the truth of its conclusion fol¬ 
lows from the truth of its premises.” Aside from making 
validity a function of truth (all that an instrumentalist 
could desire), such a view does not explain the relation 
of “following from.” 

Russell’s view fares no better. Although he states that 
a “definition of implication is quite impossible,” since it 
involves the concept to be defined , 18 he admits that valid¬ 
ity is a function of true propositions , 19 and takes “p im¬ 
plies q” to mean “either p is false or q is true .” 20 And 
although he says that implication is “a relation between 

17 Formal Logic, 4th ed., p. 394. Coffey writes: “The necessity or formal 
validity means ‘if the premises are true, and on this assumption, the con¬ 
clusion must be true.” {The Science of Logic, vol. I, sec. 148.) Macleane: 
“if both premises be true, a conclusion correctly drawn must be true.” 
( Reason, Thought and Language, p. 337.) Again, why? 

xs The Principles of Mathematics, p. 14. 

10 Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, pp. 153, 154. 

20 Principia, 1st ed., vol. I, p. 98. 
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two propositions, not a relation of an arbitrary number 
of premises to a single conclusion,” he recognizes that the 
group of premises actually forms a complex proposition . 21 
We may, therefore, apply Russell’s theory of implication 
to the relation between premises and conclusion. Premises, 
then, imply the conclusion or conclusions if “either the 
premises are not true or the conclusion is true” is a true 
proposition. But here again the commonly recognized 
difficulties in the concept of material implication appear, 
for if the conclusion were true, then it would be implied 
by any set of premises whatever, since the “either . . . 
or” means only, that at least one of the two is true. Hence 
the relation of “following from” has dropped out entirely, 
and there is no internal bond between the premises and 
the conclusions. 

The thorough-going formalist would say that what can 
be asserted, depends upon the postulates chosen. Thus, 
if we start from the postulates of the Boole-Schroder sys¬ 
tem, or of the Brincipia, we can in both cases obtain the 
syllogism in Barbara as a theorem. What now is meant 
by implication and logical necessity? 

It appears that the formalist is driven to the following 
position: A set of marks is said to be consistent or to form 
a deductive system , if one portion of the marks , called 
theorems , can be obtained from the remaining portion , 
called postulates or premises , by following certain speci¬ 
fied rules of operation. In such a system , relative to the 
generating operations , the postulates are said to strictly 
or necessarily imply the theorems , and the theorems to 
follow from the postulates. 

The neglect of operations constitutes a singular omis¬ 
sion in the theory of deduction . 22 A set of postulates as 
such formally implies nothing. To get a system, operations 

21 The Principles of Mathematics , p. 36. 

“Goblot, Enriques, and Lewis are important exceptions. Goblot’s posi¬ 
tion in the Traite de Logique is in many ways similar to the position 
here defended, particularly as regards his central doctrine that having 
voluntarily accepted certain rules for operation, “Ie resultat n’est necessaire 
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must be performed upon the postulates, and the rules for 
performing these operations must be specifically stated . 23 
Principia, for instance, suffers from its failure to state the 
generating operations , 24 which are really included among 
the theorems and primitive propositions . 25 

With different operations, the same postulates can give 
rise to different deductive systems. The symbolic lo¬ 
gician usually fails to remember that the so-called invalid 
syllogisms of Aristotelian logic are formally invalid only 
on the basis of certain postulates. These same syllogisms 
are consistent with other postulates . 26 Consistency is rela¬ 
tive to the set of postulates and operations chosen, and a 
theorem inconsistent with one set may still be consistent 
with another. 

We have, then, isolated a meaning of validity which 
seems at first sight to allow of purely formal deductive 
systems, for it avoids any reference to truth-value, dis¬ 
penses with all psychological use of “implies,” and does 

que dans la mesure ou il est determine par les regies” (p. 269), and in 
the claim that “on ne peut apercevoir les consequences dans les principes, 
parce qu’elles n’y sont pas contenues. Raisonner, c’est construire.” (p. 20). 
This is the real answer to the novelty versus petitio dilemma for it shows 
how the conclusion is both novel and necessary. This avoids the com¬ 
mon claim (Keynes, Bosanquet, Coffey, etc.) that the novelty is psycho¬ 
logical and not logical. Enriques’ treatment of operations is found on 
pp. 121 ff. of his Problems of Science. Lewis talks of validity “in the 
sense that certain arbitrary and extra-logical rules for manipulation have 
been observed.” (A Survey, etc., p. 361.) 

Other passages similar in attitude to the present position may be cited: 
Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6.126; Couturat, The Prin¬ 
ciples of Logic, Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences, vol. 1, Logic, 
p. 184; Brown, “Intelligence and Mathematics,” Creative Intelligence, p. 
145. Brouwer has emphasized constructibility in mathematical proof in “In- 
tuitionism and Formalism,” Bull. Arner. Math Soc., vol. 20, 1913-1914, pp. 
81-96. 

^In the syllogism of Aristotle the dictum really functions as an opera¬ 
tion. Bradley and Johnson, among others, have recognized that it is not 
another premise. (Bradley, op. cit., Bk. Ill, Pt. II, chap. 1, sec. 17; John¬ 
son, Logic, Pt. II, p. 23 ff.) 

24 Russell has recognized this: Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy , 
p. 151 and note. 

^Particularly numbers 1.1, 1.11, 1.7, 1.71, 1.72, and 3.03. See Lewis, 
A Survey, etc., p. 358. 

2<l Cf. H. B. Smith, Letters on Logic to a Young Man Without a Master, 

pp. 14 ff., 27 ff., S 3 . 
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not depend upon the usual definition of consistency as 
requiring at least one concrete representation of the postu¬ 
lates . 27 That such consistent systems are constructible 
admits of no debate. Has the formalist then established 
his position? 

The answer is both yes and no: yes, in the ways just 
mentioned; no, in ways now to be mentioned. 

Ill 

The central criticism of the formalist position comes 
from a consideration of the rules of operation. No matter 
how meaningless the postulates and theorems are, the 
operations can not be meaningless for they must indicate 
to the operator, movements which he may or must per¬ 
form . 28 Were the rules of operation meaningless marks 
no system could arise, for there would be no indication 
as to what could be done to the initial set of marks. A 
complete abstraction from meaning is, therefore, impos¬ 
sible. In the rules of operation the extreme formalist ac¬ 
count breaks down, for the very consistency or validity of 
deductive systems, as well as their existence, depends 
upon a non-formal denotative meaning of these rules . 29 

27 Veblen and Young, Projective Geometry, vol. I, p. 3: “a set of as¬ 
sumptions is said to be consistent if a single concrete representation of the 
assumptions can be given.” The pragmatist has taken an undue advantage 
of such statements, for consistency so defined is a matter of applicability 
and not of deductive validity. See Hook, The Metaphysics of Pragma¬ 
tism, p. 81; Brown, op. cit., p. 146; Vailati, Pragmatism and Mathematical 
Logic, Monist, 1906, vol. 16, p. 488. See also Dresden, Mathematics and 
Natural Science, Monist, 1927, vol. 37, pp. 120-130. 

^Cf. Hook, op. cit., p. 79; Johnson, op. cit., Pt. II, pp. 45, 48; Spaier, 
La Pensee Concrete, pp. 389, 390. 

^Lewis seems to vacillate between contending that the rules of opera¬ 
tion are independent of all meaning, and that they are independent of 
the meaning of the initial set of marks. Thus on pp. 359 and 360 of the 
Survey lie maintains that, “the operations of any abstract and really 
rigorous mathematical system are capable of formulation without any 
reference to truth or meanings;” while on p. 357 he merely says that, 
“the rules are independent of the meanings of the marks.” While agree¬ 
ing with this latter statement, the present position would deny the former. 
The operations, as Lewis gives them, are certainly not meaningless marks. 
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A second consideration serves to diminish the impor¬ 
tance of the formalist’s claim. Whereas the deductive 
procedure is thought to give a rigorous proof of certain 
theorems, the fact is that any theorem can be “proved” in 
this manner. It is always possible to find postulates which, 
when operated upon, imply the theorem; for, as a last 
resort, the theorem itself can be used as a postulate, 
and the sole operation may be the repetition of the 
postulate. Such a result suggests that formal proof is 
not the main function of deductive structures , 30 and 
the ground is cleared for other interpretations of their 
function. 

In the third place, except for some postulational theor¬ 
ists, men do not give themselves entirely arbitrary marks 
and operations in order to see what new marks will result. 
The normal course is to work from the middle of a subject 
to both the frontier and the foundations. The great ma¬ 
jority of deductive systems are constructed with reference 
to their application. From Euclid through the latest ef¬ 
forts of the logicians, the problem has been to find the 
postulates which justify and systematize an existing body 
of knowledge or practice. So the actual theorems to be 
proved may be as soiled by commerce with fact, and con¬ 
taminated by reference to human purposes, as the most 
extreme pragmatist could desire. The fact that a theorem 
is found in a deductive system is not incompatible with its 
being of material origin and empirical significance. 

IV 

Inseparable from meaning, incapable of proving any 
theorem to the exclusion of any other, and compatible 

80 RusselPs original interest in logic was to prove the truth of mathe¬ 
matics, which he never doubted. On p. 338 of the Principles he writes 
that “what can be mathematically demonstrated is true”; but in the essay 
in vol. I of Muirhcad’s Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 362, he ad¬ 
mits that “to show that mathematics is true would require other methods 
and other considerations” than those of pure deduction. 
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with an instrumental origin of the component terms, what 
place can deductive systems play in an instrumental 
logic? In support of the general claim that such systems 
are tools abstracted from the reflective process for the 
better functioning of that process, the following consid¬ 
erations may be mentioned: 

(1) The instrumentalist has never denied that diffi¬ 
culties in the reflective process may cause reflection about 
thought itself. The very existence of logic is a case in 
point. The separation of the problems of validity from 
application aids in the solution of certain difficulties en¬ 
countered in the classical logic. 

(2) As human knowledge has increased, it has become 
important to systematize this knowledge so that it is more 
readily available." 1 The deductive form performs this 
function. 

(3) The deductive structure allows of the presenta¬ 
tion of material in an increasing order of complexity. It 
is well adapted to the clear presentation of results, how¬ 
ever the results were obtained. 

(4) The structure of knowledge is such that exten¬ 
sions of knowledge are gained by operating upon existing 
knowledge. If the postulates hold of reality, and the 
operations are suitable, an initial probability is gained that 
the theorems will also hold. Thus deductive systems serve 
as a source of significant hypotheses. Theories that can 
not be tested directly may be cast in a related form that 
can be so tested. 32 

(5) Deductive systems provide tracks upon which the 
process of non-formal inference proceeds more surely. The 
abstractness, like the levelness of steel rails, gives a more 
expeditious method of travel. The marks of the system 
are data in Dewey’s sense of the term. They are not as 


3, Cf. Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 55. 

^Jevons’ and Enriques’ theory of the function of deduction. See En¬ 
riques Problems of Science, pp. 104, 135. 
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such mental, but constructions upon which a safer infer¬ 
ence can be based. 33 

(6) The abstractness of the system makes possible a 
plurality of applications, and tools of many uses gain in 
value as tools. 

(7) Through a process of trial and error, 31 certain sys¬ 
tems have turned out to be of great practical importance 
although not designed for such use. 

(8) The tool value of such systems justifies the main¬ 
tenance of a group of formal tool makers, freed from 
slavish concern with practical results in order better to 
perfect their tools. 

Although this list could be prolonged, it is long enough 
to suggest the important place that deductive structures 
play in the instrumentalist’s conception of the reflective 
process. 

V 

There is one apparent weakness in the instrumental 
account. With his emphasis upon the experiential back¬ 
ground of deductive systems, the instrumentalist often 
gives the impression of denying degrees of formality that 
actually do exist, and of neglecting an important meaning 
and function of the a priori. 

Consider the theorem (p<q) < (pr < qr), 35 which, 
like the other propositons of Principia , Russell regards as 
true and as a priori™ Assume Russell’s use of implica¬ 
tion. Let p, q, and r stand for any propositions, and agree 
that every proposition is either true or false. Now with 
these stipulations, it is easily shown that the above theo¬ 
rem holds for any possible combination of truth-values 
of the propositions p, q, and r. It is true that “ ‘p implies 

“Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, pp. 57, 418, 419, 434, 435. 

M Lewis, The Pragmatic Element in Knowledge, op. cit., p. 219. 

K Principia, Theorem 3.45. 

™Principia, Introduction to 2nd ed., pp. xvii, xviii. 
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q’ implies that ‘pr implies qr’, ” whatever the propositions 
and whatever their truth-value. The theorem is not merely 
consistent with the postulates of Principia , but is also true 
of all permissible concrete representations. In this sense, 
it is an a priori truth. 

James was fully aware of the problem which such an 
admission raises. Insisting that the abstract sciences do 
not come from experience, 37 he develops the view 38 that 
logic and mathematics arise from the “play of the mind 
comparing its conceptions, no matter whence the latter 
may have come.” “We are masters of our meanings,” 30 
and as long as we keep the meanings unchanged, the rela¬ 
tions between them are invariant. James did not grasp 
the pragmatic possibilities of this view, for his famous 
“back door” suggestion 40 is really an alternate attempt 
to explain the a priori naturalistically, and late in life 
he writes 41 that he attempts “to combine logical realism 
with an otherwise empiricist mode of thought.” 

According to Lewis, the a priori is the result of human 
choice as to the meaning of terms. Because of human deci¬ 
sion to keep the meaning of certain terms constant, no 
experience can ever upset the agreed-upon definition. In¬ 
tension determines extension. The realm of “absolute 
truth,” of logical necessity, is the realm of definition, the 
product of human decision. 42 

™The Principles of Psychology, vol. II, p. 641. 

38 Ibid., p. 659. 

M Ibid., p. 655. 

40 Ibid., pp. 618, 628. 

41 Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 106. 

,2 “A Pragmatic Conception of the A Priori,” Journal of Philosophy, 1923 
vol. 20, pp. 169-177. This approach is suggested in the English empir¬ 
icists. Locke connects certainty with what would now be called intensive 
definition. ( An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. IV, Chap. 
VI, sec. 9, and Chap. IV, sec. 6.) For Hume, necessity is a character of ideas 
and attaches to those relations which are “invariable, as long as our idea re¬ 
mains the same.” (A Treatise Concerning Human Understanding Bk I 
Pt. Ill, sec. 1.) It is suggested in Hobbes, Mill, and even in Bradley’ 
Schiller has said that “theoretic truths are the children of postulation ” 
(Axioms as Postulates, in Personal Idealism, p. 121.) 
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Following this lead, we must first distinguish, with 
Keynes, 43 subjective intension from connotation or inten¬ 
sive definition. The intensive definition of “metal” would 
be the stipulation of the conditions a thing would have 
to fulfil to be classed as a metal. The a priori is dependent 
upon the intensive definition, which can be considered 
whether or not anything exists which satisfies the defini¬ 
tion. Instead of saying, as is usually said, 44 that formal 
structures deal exclusively with extension, it should be 
said that the terms of such structures, when not mere 
marks, have only a defined intension. 

In gaining his partial independence from the problem 
as to the denotative reference of terms, the formalist is 
forced into the realm of human choice and human pur¬ 
pose. “Meaning” and “Choice” are the giants which 
block the roads to the Platonic realm. Wherever there is 
strict ( necessary ) implication , whether in the relation of 
theorems to postulates in a deductive system, or in the 
relation of antecedent to consequent in a particular the¬ 
orem, the necessity is determined by the observance of 
stipulated rules of operation or intensive definitions. Thus 
the proposition (p<q) < (pr < qr) 45 gains its validity 
by being derived from the primitive propositions, and its 
a priori status in virtue of the accepted intensive defini¬ 
tions. In the last analysis, logical necessity involves hu¬ 
man choice, and so rests upon a teleological basis. 46 

So conceived, it is not difficult to find instrumental sig¬ 
nificance in the a priori. Two considerations may be men- 

"Op. cit., pp. 23, 32. 

"Russell, Principia, ist. ed., vol. I, pp. 22, 23; Alexander, Space, Time 
and Deity, vol. 1 , p. 176; Ramsey, The Foundations of Mathematics, Proc. 
London Math. Soc series 2, vol. 25, p. 349. 

,r ’In this theorem the middle implication sign is a strict implication, the 
other two may be material implications. It is only because strict impli¬ 
cation includes material, that Russell does not get into difficulty in failing 
to draw the distinction. 

4c Dewey: “logical necessity rests upon teleological . . .” ( The Super¬ 

stition of Necessity, Monist, 1892-1893, vol. 3. p. 376.) 
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tioned. In the first place, the standardization of meanings 
is not only necessary for intelligible discourse, but tbe 
determination of truth requires an initial determination 
of meaning. 47 Whether or not an object is a metal depends 
upon what is meant by the term. And in the second place, 
intensive definitions are seldom arbitrary conventions, but 
are limit concepts suggested by factual sequences. There 
is a give and take between intensive definitions and the 
enlargement of experience. In elfect we say, “taking this 
to be so, what results,” and we modify the definition in 
terms of what does result. Logical necessity is a stage in, 
and a “moment” of, the reflective process. 

The same thing may be said of the “ideal objects” of 
the non-existential sciences. Ideal objects are the imag¬ 
ined, conceived, or postulated objects that would fulfil 
the definition in question. Infinite classes when intro¬ 
duced intensively, and only when so introduced, 48 can 
be considered whether any infinite class exists or not. By 
being connected with intensive definition, such objects 
are thereby connected with the reflective process, and need 
not be given any subsistential status outside of this proc¬ 
ess. Such objects are part of the hypothetical structure 
created by definition for the anticipation, recognition, and 
control of the course of experience. The arid intuitionist- 
formalist controversy in the philosophy of mathematics, 
would be given a new and needed orientation if set against 
the instrumentalist background. By placing them within 
the reflective process, the instrumentalist position raises 
anew the hope of a naturalistic account of the historical 
bugbears of an empirical philosophy, formal logic and 
pure mathematics. 

VI 

For the instrumentalist, thought and reflection involve 
the symbolic functioning of experienced events. The fact 

47 Lewis, article on the a priori, pp. 172, 3; 176. 

49 Russell admits this on pp. 69 and 73 of the Principles. 
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that every symbol is also a substitute stimulus establishes 
the inseparable connection of thought with behavior. 40 
Symbols have two types of relation: they refer both to 
non-symbolic objects and to other symbols. It is out of 
the first relation that extensive meaning arises, and out 
of the second that intensive meaning appears. Inten¬ 
sive definition always involves the stating of the mean¬ 
ing of a symbol in terms of other symbols. 

The study of logic has naturally proceeded along the 
directions indicated by the two types of symbol relation. 
The study of the reference of symbols to objects and to 
behavior, has been the task of the inductive and instru¬ 
mental logician, while the study of the internal relations 
between symbols has been the work of the formal logician 
and mathematician. By this division of labor, important 
results have been obtained. 

Of particular significance is the resulting distinction 
between consistency and truth. 50 If the prediction theory 
of truth be accepted, 51 truth always involves a verified 
prediction as to what would be found in a specified region 
of experience. Truth, then, always involves an extensive 
meaning of symbols. Consistency, on the other hand, ex¬ 
cept for the operations, involves at the most intensive 
meaning; and for this reason, deductive systems as such 
are neither true nor false, 52 but simply inconsistent or 
consistent. Although consistency is relative to the postu¬ 
lates and operations, the truth of a proposition is not de¬ 
pendent upon what other propositions the given proposi¬ 
tion is consistent with , but solely upon whether the 
prediction it involves is fulfilled or not. Truth is not 

‘"“The Concept of the Symbol,” Journal of Philosophy, 1927, vol. 24, pp. 
253-262, 281-291. 

stresses the distinction (A System of Logic, Bk. II, Chap. 3, sec. 
9), but hardly develops it satisfactorily. 

““The Prediction Theory of Truth,” Monist, 1928, vol. 38, pp. 386-401. 

°“Cf. J. W. Young, Lectures on Fundamental Concepts of Algebra and 
Geometry, p. 53; Couturat, op. cit., p. 185; Lewis, A Survey etc., p. 360, 
note; Russell, note 30. 
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relative to consistency. If a proposition occurs in a num¬ 
ber of deductive systems, and is true in one, it is true in 
the others, and the fact that a proposition does not occur 
in a system does not indicate that the proposition is false. 

If logic concerns itself with the entire reflective process, 
rather than to say with the formalist that there are a num¬ 
ber of logics, it would better to recognize that the reflective 
process can use diverse formal systems. Accepting Dew¬ 
ey’s 53 description of the reflective process, it is clear that 
deductive structures represent a systematization and gen¬ 
eralization of the fourth stage of the reflective process, 
the stage of the elaboration of hypotheses. Such systems 
furnish a scaffolding by which organized knowledge is 
brought to bear on present problems. Although the form¬ 
alist is entitled to concentrate on the structure itself, an 
adequate logic must recognize the instrumental setting 
in which these structures play their part. While inten¬ 
sion determines extension, intensive meaning is itself im¬ 
possible without previous extensive meanings. The cor- 
relativity of the intensive and the extensive use of sym¬ 
bols 54 indicates the complementary character of the 
formalist and instrumentalist positions. 

The recognition of this situation may be embodied in 
the definition of logic'’'’ as the science of the nature, struc¬ 
ture, and function of symbols. 

“How We Think, Chap. VI. 

"‘Keynes, op. cit., pp. 33, 34; Bosanquet, op. cit., Introduction, sec. 8; 
Macleane, op. cit., p. 300. 

55 A view which recalls Locke’s definition of logic as “the doctrine of 
signs,” or Zy/ueu otikt}. (Op. cit., Bk. IV, Chap. 21, sec. 4.) 
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In the reflected light of recent metaphysics and epis¬ 
temology, Berkeley’s philosophical stature has assumed 
commanding proportions—a theme fit to stir the imagina¬ 
tion and to challenge the traditional estimate and con¬ 
ception of Berkeley’s contribution to philosophy. To one 
who has been impressed by the grotesque perversion of 
an unhappily formulated empiricism, a perversion exhib¬ 
ited in the epithet “subjective idealism” and in the ex¬ 
aggerated importance assigned to the Bishop’s theological 
bias, these recent developments appear as a vindication 
justifying an appeal of the case. The argument presented 
here has perhaps a better chance of a hearing if offered 
as merely the testimony of a single witness; it does not pre¬ 
tend to be exhaustive or even carefully systematic, though 
it intends to be scrupulously fair. 

In introducing the argument, it is a pleasure to recall 
the evidence of a previous witness, evidence with much of 
which we are in cordial sympathy. I refer to the careful 
study entitled Berkeley's Realism by Professor F. J. E. 
Woodbridge. 1 The main points of that essay may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The study of Berkeley’s 
philosophy suffers from lack of historical perspective. The 
keynote, the “controlling motive,” is in fact realism, “the 
realism of the common man refined by the nominalism of 

1 Studies in the History of Ideas, p. 188 ff. Columbia University Press. 
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the philosopher.” 2 We have overworked the theological 
bias, forgetting that theological considerations were com¬ 
mon and prominent among many of Berkeley’s contem¬ 
poraries and immediate predecessors. The habit of 
approaching Berkeley through Locke is fraught with dan¬ 
ger; the notion that he is a disciple of Locke is an error, 
for the latter’s “influence was primarily negative.” 3 The 
background of the Bishop’s thinking “is the mathematical 
science of nature as illustrated by Newton’s Principia , and 
not the science of mind as illustrated by Locke’s Essay. 
We have become so accustomed to reading the Theory of 
Vision as a psychological inquiry into the perception of 
space, and the Principles of Human Knowledge as a work 
on epistemology, that the fact noted has become ob¬ 
scured.” 4 Berkeley’s early interest was in mathematics, 
and his paramount concern was to refute the mathemat¬ 
ical conception of nature because of “his conviction that it 
either made God unnecessary or identified Him with mat¬ 
ter and space.” 5 The nominalistic conception of ideas, 
especially as set forth in Berkeley’s theory of vision, is 
in fact a conception of the “real components of nature,” 
and our habit of interpreting them as contents of mind 
is largely due to a confusion of this nominalism with the 
mentalistic doctrine of the association of ideas. It is true, 
that in denying that things are in space, Berkeley affirmed 
that they are in mind, but they had to be “in” something 
and it was the common presupposition of the period that 
there are but two orders of existence, “existence in space 
and existence in mind”; ideas were in mind only in the 
sense of being materials presented to mind, not in the 
Lockian sense of being representative means of knowing, 
subjective and psychological. Ideas, though not independ- 

2 Ibid., p. 202. 

3 Ibid., p. 190. 

4 Ibid., p. 193. 

D Ibid., p. 198. 
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ent materialistic existences, are, nevertheless, the very 
things of common sense; and it is this realism which is 
the dominant motive in Berkeley rather than what, on 
Lockian premises, would have been a growing skepticism. 

The general drift of Mr. Woodbridge’s essay seems to 
me essentially sound. Before taking his findings as our 
point of departure, however, I must express a difference 
of opinion on two points, both perhaps of minor impor¬ 
tance. In the first place, it is questionable whether it is 
necessary or profitable to argue the matter of motivation. 
Mr. Woodbridge seems to feel that it is a matter of some 
importance to prove that a theological bias was not the 
controlling motive in determining Berkeley’s position. The 
evidence offered strikes me as far from proving the point. 
One may grant that God was a central principle or pre¬ 
supposition in “the intellectual atmosphere” of the time, 
and that “many bishops, fully as devout as Berkeley, 
were not so sensitive,” without granting the conclusion 
that “it does not seem likely that theological bias affords 
any significant clue to the interpretation of his philoso¬ 
phy.” Whether the bias was a determining motive or not 
appears altogether too subjective a matter for proof one 
way or the other, but what difference does it make? We 
are on much safer and more profitable ground in taking 
stock of what stands out as most fruitful and important, 
what survives in the light of subsequent philosophical de¬ 
velopments. Historical scholarship does not recognize as 
frankly as it might that what it finds is not unrelated to 
what it is already interested in. (The historical interpreta¬ 
tion of Plato is an eloquent example.) From this point of 
view, Mr. Woodbridge’s thesis that realism is a more sig¬ 
nificant clue to Berkeley’s thought than religious preju¬ 
dice has much to be said for it, and it gains more than 
it loses in objectivity. Perhaps the thesis of Berkeley’s 
behaviorism may enjoy a similar privilege. 

The other point relates to the alleged relation of Berke- 
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ley to Locke. Whatever may be said, once more, as to 
motivation, as to whether Locke’s actual influence was 
more negative than positive, a fair reading of Locke will 
show that the opposition between the two thinkers is not 
nearly so great as Mr. Woodbridge claims. I have sup¬ 
posed that it is commonly agreed that ideas play diver¬ 
gent and conflicting roles for Locke, functioning here as 
the materials of knowledge—what is presentative, directly 
given to the mind, even synonymous with qualities in 
things; functioning there as instruments of knowledge— 
what is representative, psychological, uncertain. Locke 
did not even take Descartes’ dualism seriously enough to 
think it necessary to inquire into the psycho-physical rela¬ 
tion ; he saw no urgent problem. Knowledge was not yet 
tied to a consciousness with its subjective implications, 
but came rather from “experience,” and Locke defines ex¬ 
perience as “observation employed either about external 
sensible objects, or about the internal operations of our 
minds.” As Mr. Dewey says in referring to Locke’s defi¬ 
nition of experience just quoted, “Locke, as he was to 
himself and to the century succeeding him, was not a 
subjectivist, but in the main a common sense objectivist.” 0 
Mr. Woodbridge seems to slip into the very confusion, 
with respect to Locke, against which he so justly warns us 
with respect to Berkeley. Both thinkers are primarily 
objectivists. Hume comes later. 

These qualifications having been made, we may accept 
realism as a significant, whether or not we go so far as to 
say it is the significant, clue to Berkeley’s philosophy. But 
realism is by no means a univocal term, and the particular 
species which distinguishes Berkeley carries us only a 
short way into what is now most suggestive, interesting, 
and fruitful in the line of thought which this realism pre¬ 
mises. Though we cannot hope to find epithets free from 
the danger of ambiguity, we may take from current doc- 

*Influence of Darwin on Philosophy and Other Essays, p. 204 note. 
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trines “behaviorism” and “objective relativism” as strik¬ 
ingly reminiscent of well defined tendencies in what, by 
a strange fate, has come down to us as “subjective ideal¬ 
ism.” 

These tendencies are most clearly defined in Berkeley’s 
early writings, at their best in the Essay Towards a New 
Theory of Vision , before he had become consumed by his 
his hatred for atheists and free thinkers. Behaviorism is 
exhibited in the fervid indictment of the empty abstrac¬ 
tions of a verbal metaphysics, an indictment aimed partly 
at Locke, but chiefly at Newton and the mathematical 
conception of nature. Appeal is repeatedly made to what 
is specifically and actually observed, to concrete images. 
Mathematical and physical explanations of the perception 
of space are condemned because the causal factors and 
agencies which they predicate are not and cannot be expe¬ 
rienced. All this is familiar enough. Behaviorism, how¬ 
ever, cuts much deeper. 

James’ denial of consciousness, as James recognized, was 
not nearly so revolutionary a conception as it generally 
was heralded as being; it was a return to the behavior¬ 
istic view of ideas or perceptions as things experienced 
rather than as states of mind, psychic stuff. The doctrines 
of pure experience and of neutral stuff are a return to 
Berkeley’s doctrine that the percept and the object are one 
and the same. The really crucial character of Berkeley’s 
behaviorism, however, crucial in its bearing on a half¬ 
hearted pragmatism based on a pseudo-behaviorism, re¬ 
mains yet to be noted. While renouncing dualism and 
affirming that the percept is not only the apparent but the 
real, Berkeley did not then succumb to the temptation of 
regarding all percepts as of a piece (compare this with 
the pragmatists’ treatment of immediate experience), but 
recognized the important functional difference between 
contact and distant qualities. Vision ceased to play the 
role of knower of an independent reality, and became a 
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functional or instrumental step in a dynamic process of 
behavior, a sign of and preparation for a subsequent con¬ 
tact experience. So much for the roughest sketch of Berke¬ 
ley’s behaviorism. Of objective relativism, which is really 
included in the former term, hints have been given and 
more is to follow. 

Many of the tendencies suggested speak for themselves. 
What may be selected as deserving special attention and 
study is the conception of the sign language in its import 
on our philosophy of mind and our philosophy of nature. 
We commence with its import on the first. 

The keynote here is the refreshing appeal to experience 
which has not been debauched by metaphysics. Whether 
Berkeley was not ultimately betrayed by the metaphysics 
which he so earnestly sought to avoid, we need not argue. 
Recognition of the validity of such criticism need not 
blind us to his effort, so far as it went, to escape meta¬ 
physics. It was something more than Locke’s inconsistent 
conception of abstract general ideas that was under fire; 
it was the scholastic conception of the nature and func¬ 
tion of mind which Locke had inherited from Descartes, 
and which had gotten the upper hand of Locke’s earnest 
effort to conceive knowledge in a scientific and utili¬ 
tarian fashion. In the end, knowledge had for its 
proper function the otiose business of merely contemplat¬ 
ing, having, immediately possessing, ideas which were 
given to it ready-made. The existential real world hav¬ 
ing been severed from mind at the outset, knowing as 
an active process could not function without seeming 
to magnify the disconnection. Knowledge, save as a 
direct having of ideas, was impossible because there was 
nothing for knowing to tie to. Now it is not argued 
that Berkeley clearly recognized this impasse, or, once 
more, that he surmounted the difficulty. Certainly the 
leap from a finite perception to God’s is as much or more 
of a leap and as saltatory as the leap from the former 
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to a material world; but the role which God plays in 
Berkeley’s thought is by no means logically indispensable 
to the rest of his thought, and the value of what remains 
has been greatly obscured by our consideration of that 
role. What significantly remains, especially as set forth 
in the theory of vision, seems pretty definitely to take 
account of Locke’s difficulties just referred to by supply¬ 
ing an objective function and test for knowledge. 

If we interpret the position set forth in The Principles 
of Human Knowledge and Three Dialogues between Hy - 
las and Philonous in the light of the theory of vision, we 
get something as follows: Things given in sense-percep¬ 
tion are real, existential, just what they appear to be. We 
must not be confused, as Mr. Woodbridge well warns 
us, by the fact that Berkeley calls them ideas. They are 
not to be regarded as evidence for anything trans-empiri- 
cal, anything physical existing apart from perception, 
possessing, as Locke would have it, a “real essence”; 
though, as we shall see, they may rightly be taken as evi¬ 
dence of other things to be experienced. They are objec¬ 
tive, real, in the sense that they are independent of our 
wills and our thinking. That is to say, in their own right 
and behalf they are not cognitive, subjective, psycho¬ 
logical, though as signs of further experiences they may 
exercise that office. Hence they are not to be confused 
with Locke’s “ideas of sensation” which are psychological 
because they are considered as represented by the faculty 
of sensation in response to supposed motions from without. 
Ideas of imagination and ideas in their reflective capacity 
are not to be thought of as physical if that means a dif¬ 
ferent order of being, a unique kind of stuff. They are 
things , that is, things experienced, as much as are the ob¬ 
jects of sense-perception. The justification for calling 
them psychical is purely behavioristic, a question of differ¬ 
ence of function. The things of sense cannot be controlled , 
as can the things of imagination; they are involuntary, 
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while the latter are voluntary. There is an important 
difference in the pattern or order in which they occur. We 
find that we can vary imagined things as we please, and 
this is what makes thought possible. Things given to sense 
have along with their “coherence” a vividness or strength 
which further calls attention to their practical impor¬ 
tance, and to the necessity of our taking account of them. 
“Knowledge of them ” is “necessary for the conduct of 
worldly affairs. This gives us a sort of foresight, which 
enables us to regulate our actions for the benefit of life. 
And without this we should be eternally at a loss: we 
could not know how to act anything that might procure us 
the least pleasure, or remove the least pain of sense. That 
food nourishes, sleep refreshes, and fire warms us; that to 
sow in the seed-time is the way to reap in the harvest, 
and, in general, that to obtain such or such ends, such or 
such means are conducive, all this we know, not by dis¬ 
covering any necessary connexion between our ideas , but 
only by the observation of the settled laws of nature, 
without which we should be all in uncertainty and con¬ 
fusion, and a grown man no more know how to manage 
himself in the affairs of life than an infant just born.” 7 

Berkeley was more interested in nature than mind, as 
Mr. Woodbridge pointed out, and hence his behavioristic 
theory of knowledge is more a matter of implications than 
of deliberate construction; but it is remarkable how easily 
and naturally the theory falls together, if we penetrate 
beyond his terminology—the terminology of his day— 
to his meaning. Nowhere in modern philosophy is there 
such a definite basis for knowledge as an instrumental 
and behavioristic function. It is true, but more conceal¬ 
ing than revealing, that Berkeley comprehends everything 
under minds and their ideas. What challenges attention 
is that these terms are not the usual terms, and that the 

'Principles of Human Knowledge, Part I, Sec. XXXI Everyman Edition, 
1910. Italics in the original. 
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relations between them are not the usual relations. Ideas 
are not contents of consciousness, but are flesh and blood 
things, and the empirical difference between things had 
(where knowing is absent because irrelevant, unneces¬ 
sary) and things signifying is noted. Mind is something 
more than the usual wholesale knower; it is an agent or ex- 
perient in active and continuous intercommunication with 
its world. Connection with “reality” being thus empiri¬ 
cally given, knowing becomes the specific and verifiable 
operation whereby certain things indicate, point to, lead 
up to, and become completed by other things. Knowing is 
functionally a visual experience, a sign language, where 
the object to be known is at a distance, not immediately 
given; where, however, knowing completes and verifies 
itself in a consummatory contact. The truth of cognition, 
so understood, would seem to be a matter of successful 
leading, of fulfilment of sign in what is signified. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Berkeley’s be¬ 
haviorism, as has been intimated, relates to the much dis¬ 
puted question of the legitimacy of the pragmatist’s 
dichotomy of immediate and cognitive experience. Prag¬ 
matists have been criticised for ignoring cognitive ele¬ 
ments in “immediate experience.” In denying that percep¬ 
tion is normally a cognitive process (where there is no 
problem to induce reflection) and in asserting that the 
percept is the object, the apparent is the real, they have 
adopted a position similar to one which Berkeley is reputed 
to have advocated, but which his theory of vision dis¬ 
allows. His position on this point is usually interpreted in 
terms of his familiar distinction between ideas of sense on 
the one hand, and ideas of reflection and imagination on 
the other. However, his identification of ideas of sense, 
percepts, with the real is by no means his last word on this 
question, as has already been suggested. In his theory of 
vision he definitely recognizes that sense-perception goes 
beyond what is given, involving a symbolism whether 
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there is any awareness of the symbolism or not. So far 
from being the object that it appears to be, the percept is 
said to be an inference or judgment about the object 
based on past experience. Objects of sight and touch are 
numerically and qualitatively distinct, and there is no 
necessary relation discoverable a priori by thought be¬ 
tween them. Vision, although having its own appropriate 
immediate object, always points to a possible contact and 
is a sign of this contact and as such hypothetical. The 
process by which different senses seem to be addressed to 
the same object is explained, not by any subjective prin¬ 
ciple such as the association of ideas, but by what is all 
but in name the behaviorist’s objective principle of the 
conditioned response. The “idea of sensation” or percept 
has been misunderstood, it would seem, by Berkeley’s 
critics, for he did not argue here that esse and percipi are 
the same if we mean by their identity, that the object of 
vision is then and there what it is perceived as being. The 
percept is both immediate and mediate, what is given and 
what is represented. Its practical import lies in its invi¬ 
tation to action, and it is this completion of the act rather 
than the percept which identifies the true and the real. 

Perhaps the crowning episode in Berkeley’s behavior¬ 
ism as regards the interpretation of mind is his expla¬ 
nation of thought in terms of language. How in the light 
of his emphasis on language Berkeley has been classified 
and interpreted as an idealist is more than I have been 
able to understand. The classic criticisms charging him 
with failure to account for meaning, concepts, universals, 
relations, the work of reflective thought have proceeded 
largely on the assumption that, as an idealist, believing in 
mind and its creations as the only reality, he had pledged 
himself in support of these things and hence had betrayed 
his trust. It would be fairer to grant that he was caught 
between conflicting basic motives, that he was a sworn 
defender of empiricism (if our thinking must go on in 
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terms of isms), and that his allegiance to empiricism was 
as much at stake as his allegiance to mind as a spiritual 
agency. When we thus retake our bearings, the aforemen¬ 
tioned criticisms appear to be misguided and far from 
conclusive, and Berkeley’s union of thought with lan¬ 
guage appears to be one of the most fruitful features of 
his philosophy, a triumph for empiricism, a momentous 
contribution to scientific and behavioristic psychology. 

At all events, Berkeley treats mind in its reflective con¬ 
notations as a product of experience rather than as an 
innate endowment, as a system of acquired verbal re¬ 
sponses rather than as an original conceptualizing activity. 
Meaning is simply signification, and signification is nam¬ 
ing, and naming is a conditioned response to stimuli, 
which, like responses, are always particulars. Universal¬ 
ity, meaning, then is a function which responses acquire 
as determiners of further activity; it is not an inherent 
property of ideas themselves. 

Berkeley explains, in showing how words are responsi¬ 
ble for the doctrine of abstract ideas, “that it is a received 
opinion, that language has no other end but the com¬ 
municating our ideas, and that every significant name 
stands for an idea.” 8 

In a previous passage, it is denied that the function of 
a name is to signify in the sense of representing , pointing 
backwards, standing for a single idea. “It is one thing 
for to keep a name constantly to the same definition, and 
another to make it stand everywhere for the same idea: 
the one is necessary, the other useless and impracticable.” 9 
Other ends of language than that of communicating ideas 
are such “. . . as the (2) raising of some passion, the 
exciting to, or (3) deterring from an action, the (4) put¬ 
ting the mind in some particular disposition.” 10 

8 Principles, Introduction, Sec. XIX. 

"Ibid., Sec. XVIII. 

10 Ibid., Sec. XX. 
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While these passages do not entirely free the psychical 
from a subjective interpretation, their emphasis and di¬ 
rection are clearly behavioristic and objective. Berkeley’s 
opposition to the Cartesian dualism is unmistakable, but 
we do him scant justice in supposing that the dramatic 
demolition of “matter” left “mind” in possession of the 
field. It is fairer and more accurate to grant that Berkeley 
had conflicting conceptions of mind, and that while the 
rationalistic conception of mind as spiritual substance, 
causal agency, survives, its central position is disputed by 
the empirical conception of mind as emergent and con¬ 
ditioned language behavior. What Berkeley as an em¬ 
piricist sought to do, and pretty effectively succeeded in 
doing (though his seed has taken a long time to bear 
fruit) was to explode all theories which (in language 
which Whitehead has made popular) bifurcate nature. 
But this brings us to the bearing of his behaviorism on the 
philosophy of nature. 

Fortunately we are not called upon to make a case for 
phenomenalism, as phenomenalists have made their in¬ 
debtedness to Berkeley clear. The general facts of the 
case are well enough understood not to call for further 
comment here. In view, however, of the revival of in¬ 
terest in Berkelianism, and of the divergent outcomes of 
Berkelian phenomenalism or experientialism, it may be 
of interest to note what may be said for a behavioristic 
as opposed to any other interpretation. The objective and 
idealistic turn which Royce explicitly gave to Berkeley’s 
experientialism represents one well marked tendency. 
Lloyd Morgan’s behavioristic but ultimately idealistic 
development of the same premises represents another 
and more recent tendency. Bridgman’s The Logic of Mod¬ 
ern Physics, though it comes at the problem analytically 
rather than historically, marks an “operational” and hence 
behavioristic point of view which has grown out of the 
work of Einstein and other physical scientists, and which 
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is clearly reminiscent of Berkeley. What has been happily 
called “objective relativism” which embraces notably the 
realism of Whitehead and the behaviorism of Dewey is 
still another set of movements that are affiliated with the 
same stem. The list is by no means exhaustive, but in 
calling attention to an important connection in points of 
view we are already in danger of appearing to overesti¬ 
mate the importance of Berkeley. All that is intended, of 
course, is a suggestion of the interest and importance which 
attach to certain metaphysical and epistemological devel¬ 
opments, which are, if you please, largely true emergents, 
but of which Berkeley was a prophetic forerunner. Our 
efforts may now be confined to a brief consideration of 
that tendency which has been selected as most important, 
namely, behaviorism. 

Like Whitehead, Berkeley identifies nature with the 
apparent world. That is to say, he opposes the rationalis¬ 
tic, conceptualistic, mathematical theory of nature which 
surrenders to consciousness all that is directly perceived, 
and hence leaves the remainder based on a priori construc¬ 
tion rather than on an observed foundation. The Cartesian 
conception of space is repudiated, nature is viewed as a 
passage of observed events, time and space are regarded 
as relations between events. Moreover, the relativity of 
space and time to the percipient event is clearly noted, 
though of course the principle of different time-space 
stratifications is not developed. There is on the other hand 
an empirical distrust of any principle, such as White¬ 
head’s, of uniform relatedness between events in an ob¬ 
jective system. Such principles are considered a betrayal 
of our empirical data, a flirting with final causes. Berke¬ 
ley explicitly says, “by a diligent observation of the 
phenomena within our view, we may discover the general 
laws of nature , and from them deduce the other phenom¬ 
ena, , I do not say demonstrate; for all deductions of that 
kind depend on the assumption that the Author of nature 
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always operates uniformly, and in a constant observance 
of those rules we take for principles: which we cannot 
evidently know ” 11 I cannot forbear to quote similar 
observations by Bridgman. “The first lesson of our recent 
experience with relativity is merely an intensification and 
emphasis of the lesson which all past experience has also 
taught, namely, that when experiment is pushed into new 
domains, we must be prepared for new facts, of an en¬ 
tirely different character from those of our former exper¬ 
ience. . . The new feature in the present situation is an 
intensified conviction that in reality new orders of exper¬ 
ience do exist, and that we may expect to meet them con¬ 
tinually . . . The attitude of the physicist must therefore 
be one of pure empiricism. He recognizes no a priori 
principles which determine or limit the possibilities of 
new experience. Experience is determined only by exper¬ 
ience. This practically means that we must give up the 
demand that all nature be embraced in any formula, either 
simple or complicated .” 12 Berkeley goes with realism so 
far and no farther. He stops where concrete operational 
checks and balances permit him to go no farther. In short, 
he parts company with realism where realism parts com¬ 
pany with behaviorism. 

There is another and more striking respect, though it 
is the same theme in a new guise, in which Berkelian be¬ 
haviorism breaks with Whitehead and realism in general. 
I refer to the manner in which Lloyd Morgan has pressed 
into service Berkeley’s functional distinction between con¬ 
tact and visual experience, in criticism of the realist’s 
separation of nature from mind. Whitehead has taken a 
bold step toward pragmatism by combining realism with 
relativism, but he has been very careful to make sure that 
his relativism be regarded as objective rather than as 
subjective. Insisting in good behavioristic fashion that 

11 Principles, Sec. CVII. 

12 The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 2 ff. 
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we dare not bifurcate nature, he has demanded that resti¬ 
tution be made to nature of all those qualities which have 
been fraudulently turned over to mind. It is not mind, as 
a behaviorist would have supposed, that is to be restored 
to nature, but the qualities which have been falsely at¬ 
tributed to mind. Nature is to be taken as relative to the 
percipient event, which however is itself objective, distinct 
from mind. Lloyd Morgan objects that such a view expels 
epistemological difficulties at the front door, only to have 
them return in a more subtle and formidable manner in 
the rear. Mind having become an emaciated onlooker, a 
bare awareness, apprehension, a visual, distant rather 
than contact, relation, we have bifurcated nature in spite 
of ourselves; we have attained an “objective relativism” 
that is altogether relative and not at all objective. The 
Berkelian distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities backed up by a biological expression of their 
relative functional values is brought to bear to prove the 
charge. I quote: 

“One can well understand how, in pre-evolutionary 
days, what seems to be so directly given in vision was 
taken as primary and typical. But an evolutionist finds it 
difficult to understand how some new-realists can, as it 
seems, regard as the chief exemplar of direct 'apprehen¬ 
sion 5 in the sense in which Dr. G. E. Moore uses this 
expression (P. A. S. 1913-4, p. 360), that which, so late 
in time, comes through vision, the most highly elaborated 
of all our senses, involving the most complex physiologi¬ 
cal and chemical changes, giving to the world (or, as 
they say, taking from it) its wealth of colour and much 
else; and yet, perhaps, of all avenues of perception, the 
most liable to illusions of appearance, the very last whose 
delivery is safely to be taken at its face value.” 13 

Lloyd Morgan gives an instructive evolutionary ac¬ 
count, into which we cannot go here, of the development 

13 Emergent Evolution , p. 46. 
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of the contact- and distance-receptors. He concludes that 
the temporal and spatial relativity of nature rests on the 
claims of the “projicient reference” of perception as given 
in the distance-receptors, and that this relativity disap¬ 
pears when we reach the “advenient influence” which 
comes from the thing and is given in perception of the 
contact-receptors. Thus we get what seems to be a func¬ 
tional, Berkelian distinction between appearance and 
reality. But the seeming must not deceive us. There is 
no claim to proof that the tactual experience represents 
the thing as it really is; we are invited to “acknowledge” 
this or to accept it as a creed. Thus epistemological dual¬ 
ism, unsuccessfully exorcised, arises once more to haunt 
us. 

Lloyd Morgan accepts the operational or behavioristic 
approach as a scientific method , but his metaphysical 
cravings demand something more. Science as science 
knows no superior, but science, when all is said in its 
favor, still deals with appearances. Philosophy demands 
reality. It cannot be content with less. And so, in con¬ 
clusion, we return to Berkeley. We come back to that 
fundamental cleavage, which is perennial, between the 
demand for what its exponents call wholeness, vision, that 
cosmic peace which alone can save us from the relativity 
of the flux of time, and the demand, so clearly expressed 
by Bridgman, for unswerving allegiance to experience 
wherever it may lead and to the definite operational evi¬ 
dence which makes possible its control, and apart from 
which philosophy becomes an altar to unknown and un¬ 
knowable gods. Lloyd Morgan follows Berkeley’s be¬ 
haviorism, to use my term, as far as he can, but l'ike 
Berkeley he finds it necessary in the last analysis to tran¬ 
scend it. The behavioristic approach used by both seemed 
to suggest that esse is percipi, that the distinction between 
the apparent and the real is merely the functional distinc¬ 
tion between the distant and the contact experience. But 
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in a study of Berkeley, Lloyd Morgan shows that if esse 
is percipi , esse is also “ causari .” 14 Accordingly, he further 
claims that “Berkeley seems to be feeling his way in the 
Principles towards the position, to be more fully developed 
by the heirs to his thought, that all relationing is the work 
of spiritual activity.” 15 “Our whole method of exact 
thought deals with terms in relation. Hence when we 
take the whole universe of phenomena as a complex term 
we are impelled, in further pursuance of that method, to 
seek a noumenal term to which this phenomenal term is 
in relation. The world as ordered, we say, implies some 
ordering agency.” 10 

Whether or not Berkeley’s behaviorism is ultimately 
vanquished by his spiritualism is not in dispute here, nor 
is it very important. One’s imagination, in any case, is 
intrigued by the spectacle of such a behaviorism con¬ 
sistently carried through. Why the explanation of nature 
as we experience it calls for an appeal to noumenal agen¬ 
cies is difficult to see. Berkeley’s fundamental thesis was 
that all conceptual and perceptual experiences (distance 
qualities) refer to a contact actual or possible. The appeal 
to God as the source and container of the order and per¬ 
manence of nature was rendered unnecessary by this sense 
content tactually experienced. The empirical proof of 
God which required of a man that he should only open 
his eyes and see assuredly proved the providence, the 
beauty, and majesty of nature, but of noumenal causal 
agency it proved nothing. The multiplication of con¬ 
ceptual entities has been fruitful in science only where 
they have clearly implied an imaginal content which 
could be experienced in a conceivable contact; conceptual 
objects as such have not worked. Berkeley did not suf- 

14 “Notes on Berkeley’s Doctrine of Esse,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Soc., p. 123. 

lc Ibid., p. 121. 

10 Ibid., p. 137. 
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ficiently appreciate, though he was by no means blind to, 
the empirical and behavioristic import of imaginal con¬ 
tents which transcend present experience indeed but not 
possible or conceivable experience, and which hence 
obviate any resort to a noumenal sphere. His empiricism 
seemed to him to be imperiled by the danger of a subjec¬ 
tive relativism or solipsism, so that to save the objectivity 
of nature he had to resort to God. More consistent would 
have been the retention of his empiricism in the form of 
objective relativism, a relativism which permits, nay en¬ 
courages scientific concepts to be pushed farther and 
farther provided only they be, as Whitehead insists, con¬ 
cepts of something , concepts that refer to a tactual con¬ 
tent of a possible experience. Empiricism is not to be 
summarily dismissed by the much reiterated claim of 
idealist and realist alike that the basic objects or “real¬ 
ities” with which physical science deals are defined and 
given meaning conceptually. Concepts legitimately em¬ 
ployed maintain the logical and functional character of 
a distance experience, that is, point to something that is 
there in nature as an object of a possible perceptual 
tactual experience. The electron is too small to subtend 
a ray of light, but it is an essential implication of the 
concept that one could touch it if one were small enough. 
It is a tribute to Berkeley’s behaviorism that an opera¬ 
tional definition of nature suffices. 
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THE GRAND STRATEGY OF EVOLUTION 


John Wild 
Harvard University 


John Wild 

I. Knowledge as Assimilation. Is There a Strategy 1 ? 

The point of view of this essay is frankly teleological 
as the title implies. Evolution, I take it, has a meaning, 
sense, or strategy. It is capable, like everything else, of 
being understood or organized and assimilated by the 
mind of man. This, it would appear, is certainly taken 
for granted by every scientist who plunges like a tropical 
adventurer with his glass and compass into the jungles 
of reality. That his terra incognita is at least explorable, 
that it is not a no-man’s-land quite unendurable by human¬ 
kind; to this much certainly, his very act commits him. 
But it may be said that he simply approaches the facts 
with a purely open mind, making no assumptions what¬ 
soever as to the nature of the real, willing even to accept 
its total incomprehensibility if he find it so. The answer, 
however, is that a universe whose total incomprehensibil¬ 
ity is discoverable, is not totally incomprehensible. That 
he can at least find out something, that his categories and 
methods are not totally foreign to the world, the intellec¬ 
tual explorer assumes by his most incipient resolutions. 
So much, therefore, am I assuming. My intellectual 
apparatus is applicable. Some sort of answer can be 
wrung from reality by my questions. The world is as¬ 
similable by mind, or explicable. 
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Explanation, together with the whole intellectual life 
of man, as Schopenhauer pointed out, arises from the 
seeming separateness or otherness of things. If the uni¬ 
verse were consciously one vast and lonely being, there 
would be no necessity for such a thing as explanation or 
understanding. There would be just being, for a thing 
does not have to know its inner self. Indeed, it cannot, 
in the proper sense, know its inner self any more than a 
stomach can eat itself. Thus our own states of mind and 
feelings as they occur just are, but the emotions or states 
of another we understand only in so far as we are able to 
identify them with our own. All understanding is sym¬ 
pathy, for in so far as we understand a thing, we absorb 
it by the digestive juices of our categories, and it becomes 
spiritually bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. The 
intelligibility of the world, as has been long recognized, 
is a sign of its essential oneness with ourselves, and of the 
artificiality of the spatial and temporal bars that seem to 
separate us. The intellectual life is a reaching out for 
the universal element which transfuses all particulars, a 
restless rebellion against the apparent isolation of all 
things. 

There are various methods or categories involved in 
the assimilation of foreign elements. It is even possible 
to turn the mind back on itself to view these categories, 
and doubtless, as Kant believed, this is one of the chief, 
if not the chief, of all the many functions of philosophy. 
But that Kant was wrong, in believing that there is an 
absolutely definite and fixed number of eternal and dis¬ 
tinct categories, is clearly enough indicated by the gen¬ 
erally recognized inadequacy of the list of immortal 
immutables drawn up by him. The categories combine 
into higher synthetic methods, and it is even possible that 
they alter and grow. Two of these higher categories, 
which have played particularly crucial roles in the mental 
conquest or transfusion of the world, are the methods 
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commonly known as mechanism and teleology. Of these 
the former now, at least, consists of two, mechanism 
proper, carrying with it the idea of force or compulsion 
and that which has largely supplanted the former at least 
in the more advanced sciences, correlation or reduction 
to law. It would avoid confusion if these two operations 
were always recognized. 

Teleology is a distinct and irreducible assimilatory 
method, a fact quite clearly evidenced by the many at¬ 
tempts of naturalistic thinkers to reduce it. Thus Pro¬ 
fessor H. C. Warren, in an interesting series of articles, 1 
maintains that psychological purpose is a mere inversion 
of the usual temporal order of events, so that instead of 
the sensation coming before the image, we have the image 
before the sensation. That purposive activity involves 
anticipation or prevision of the future has always been 
obvious, but that the pointing out of this fact in any way 
constitutes a reduction of purpose as a distinctive cate¬ 
gory, is not at all clear. Professor Perry has also at¬ 
tempted to reduce purpose to “behavioristic” terms. 2 Pie 
sums up the results of his investigations as follows: “A 
determining tendency is a general response system, tenta¬ 
tively advancing towards completion, or tentatively re¬ 
newing itself. Interested or purposive action is tentative 
action adopted, because the anticipatory responses which 
it partially arouses, coincide with the unfulfilled or im¬ 
plicit phase of such a determining tendency.” That this 
is so may be admitted, but that it succeeds in throwing 
any physico-chemical, or behavioristic light on the subject 
is not apparent. This will be readily seen if one will try 
to conceive of a behavioristic or strictly mechanistic (in 
either sense) process acting a “tentative” way, or “ad¬ 
vancing towards completion,” or “tentatively renewing 
itself,” or having its “anticipatory responses coincide with 

1 Journal of Philosophy, vol. 13, 1916, pp. 5, 29, and 57. 

2 Ibid, vol. 18, no. 4, Feb. 17, 1921. 
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the unfulfilled or implicit phase.” Mechanistic processes 
simply do not act “tentatively,” or “anticipate.” Pur¬ 
pose is such an important and ubiquitous concept that it 
hovers about an enormous number of words. We may 
thus refer to purpose and describe it in an almost infinite 
number of ways, supposedly mechanistic or behavioristic, 
without at all reducing it. Purpose is a unique category. 
The many elaborate analyses of the concept may serve 
to make its meaning clearer, to outline it more sharply, 
but in the end they reduce to the proposition: “Purpose 
in psychological or mechanistic or behavioristic terms 
after all is—purpose.” 

If this be true, and if, as many Neo-Kantians maintain, 
teleology is a genuine category, we are perfectly justified 
in applying it whenever it aids us in comprehending or 
assimilating outside matter. Both mechanism and tele¬ 
ology have their legitimate place in the life of mind, and 
the attempt to exclude either one of them is an undue 
attempt at intellectual sabotage. Why throw away a per¬ 
fectly good tool? If it is said that this is mere anthropo¬ 
morphism, that purpose is a characteristic of the human 
mind, and that foisting it onto animals and things and 
what-not is sheer mental irresponsibility, the answer is 
that all thinking is anthropomorphism. All thinking is 
an analysis or treatment of the world by means of con¬ 
cepts of the human mind until a peculiar internal state 
called understanding is reached. To throw away a con¬ 
cept which, in many cases, leads us to this goal and makes 
things really intelligible is genuine downright obscurant¬ 
ism. To do away with the intellectual apparatus without 
which all human conduct becomes mere chaos, and the 
action of the higher animals a perfect mystery, may in¬ 
deed be described as stupidity of a very high degree; for 
to misuse a tool is stupid, but to neglect one ready at hand, 
much worse. The most authoritative observers seem now 
to agree that the attribution of purpose to the lower or- 
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ganisms is just as essential as in the case of the higher,'' 
and the by no means unimpressive attempts of Professor 
Henderson 4 seem to indicate the correctness of Aristotle’s 
view that purpose is necessary for the fullest intelligibil¬ 
ity of the inorganic world. The intimate and indissoluble 
manner in which the concept transfuses all language, as 
I think has been sufficiently demonstrated by our exam¬ 
ples, and the use that has been made of it through so many 
centuries of thought from Aristotle to the “Bridgewater 
Treatises,” will certainly be enough to convince any fair- 
minded thinker that the casting aside of such a funda¬ 
mental means of understanding would be something like 
doing away with the category of quality or unity. 

In fact, not only is purpose an essential and irreducible 
assimilatory tool of the mind, but one of particular im¬ 
portance, including other categories such as mechanism 
in itself, but not being included by them. Purpose implies 
necessity and determinism, but is not implied by them. 
Thus the absorptive process we call understanding or 
explanation is not complete until we have grasped the 
meaning or purport. This has really been obvious since 
the criticisms of the early physical philosophers made by 
Plato 5 and Aristotle. 0 The contemporary attitude that 
pretends to eradicate itself in the face of the world of 
things, and make itself correspond to the facts is, in truth, 
a naive one even though it may achieve a degree of prag¬ 
matic success, for no attitude or explanatory process of 


s “The writer is thoroughly convinced, after a long study of the behavior 
of this organism, that if Amoeba were a large animal, so as to come within 
the everyday experience of human beings, its behavior would at once call 
forth the attribution to it of states of pleasure and pain, of hunger, desire 
and the like on precisely the same basis as we attribute these same things 
to the dog.” Jennings, H. S., The Behavior of the Lower Organisms, 
P- 336 . 

4 Henderson, L. J., The Fitness of the Environment, 1913, and the Order 
of Nature, 1917. 

5 I refer especially to Socrates’ remarks on Anaxagoras in the Phaedo. 

6 Aristotle, Physics, II, 8, for example. 
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any sort can escape itself. Is not correspondence a sub¬ 
jective ideal set up for itself by the mind? The process 
of explanation is doubtless a reciprocal one in which both 
the mind and the world become at one with each other, but 
the idea that the mind becomes a mere translucent glass 
is surely a mistaken one. Our categories and ways of 
thought express something of real and universal impor¬ 
tance, or we should not have them. Even the natural- 
selectionists will concede this. Hence it is perfectly 
rational to try to explain things in the fullest sense, to 
complete the spiritual assimilation of nature, to ask for 
the eventual meanings and purposes of things. Such an 
inquiry is the final stage of the intellectual quest. No 
matter how great the seeming difficulties and uncertain¬ 
ties, it is an attempt that we are forced perennially to 
make and revise in the light of the new information con¬ 
tinually brought in by those factual investigators, who 
act as pioneers in the conquest of new territories which 
are not, however, really brought within our full dominion 
till we have organized them into a harmonious whole, 
with the rest of knowledge and ourselves, or discovered 
in them their deeper meanings and purposes. 


II. The Strategy of Evolution 

Among the new territories which have been recently 
explored by scientific pioneers none, I think, offers more 
promise for the philosopher than the field of evolution. 
This is not only because the field itself is inherently 
teleological, and thus especially adapted to the higher, 
inner categories of philosophy, but also simply because 
it has for this very reason occasioned such an unusual 
amount of philosophic speculation. Ever since the first 
thinking of the Milesian philosophers and the writing of 
the Sixth Book of the Republic , Western Europe has been 
familiar with the conception of a ceaseless surging move- 
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ment in the world of nature. The immediate fact that 
the universe presents the appearance at least of continual 
restless change, is something that has had to find its place 
in all philosophies, from the natura naturans of the Scho¬ 
lastics and Spinoza, to the Streben of Schelling’s Natur- 
philo sopliie. 

The idea has, of course, assumed especial importance 
for the modern thinker as the great co-ordinating concept 
of the biological sciences which, in their appropriation, 
have greatly elaborated the conception. Indeed, so com¬ 
plete has been this appropriation, that the original teleo¬ 
logical notion so clearly hovering over the word has 
been ignored and evolution really de-evolutionized. This 
is what one should expect from the limitations of the 
scientific technique. The older teleological meaning was 
lost and evolution, instead of a striving or progressive 
development, came to be merely a mechanical sequence. 
The variations which obviously occurred were simply dis¬ 
posed of by the scientific mind as “random.” The adapta¬ 
tion which was equally obvious, instead of being 
adaptation in the proper sense of the word, became 
merely the automatic elimination of the unfit. Evolution 
instead of being an achievement became merely a fact. 
This change was like assuming, for example, that a cat 
in a cage does not try to escape, but simply is made rest¬ 
less and produces random movements until one happens 
to adapt her and so removes the stimulus. 7 This theory 
which has been abandoned in Psychology as an adequate 
explanation of the learning processes of any of the higher 
animals, 8 and even of the lower animals except in the 
case of a few isolated tropisms,” is equally absurd as 

7 This interesting theory has been propounded by Watson for example. 
See Behavior, 1913, pp. 262-72. 

“Kohler’s whole work The Mentality of Apes may be considered as an 
able argument against this view. For a shorter discussion see Koffka, 
The Growth of Mind, pp. 153-174. 

’’Jennings, op. cit. pp. 274 and 312-313. 
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applied to evolutionary developments. The idea that such 
a complex structure as the eye, for example, or the elab¬ 
orate social life of the hymenoptera which required mil¬ 
lions of years for perfection, could have been nothing 
more than the accumulation of random variations is 
nothing short of miraculous. 10 Even admitting that un¬ 
known millions of misfits perish in the process, the chances 
of correct combination of thousands and millions of fac¬ 
tors occurring in any finite time is too slight for comment. 
And yet the whole process of evolution is a continuous 
occurrence of just such, from this point of view, incredible 
anomalies. The attempt, at least so far, to explain evolu¬ 
tion and life on purely mechanical principles leaves them 
an abyss of unresolved mysteries. Given a purpose, how¬ 
ever, back of the process which in some way selects itself 
and adapts itself to meet each new exigency by intelligent 
experimentation and the phenomenon becomes at least 
intelligible, perhaps not completely intelligible, or even 
intelligible in the ordinary scientific manner, but certainly 
intelligible. 

Of course such a view was handicapped for a long time 
by the biological opposition to the notion of the inherit¬ 
ance of acquired characters. But at the present time this 
opposition is certainly less formidable. 11 The record of 
palaeontology is so obvious, that many even among biol¬ 
ogists are coming to see with von Baer, Cope, Orr, Butler, 
Semon, and Rignano that there must be a mechanism, by 
which purposive adaptations are preserved from genera¬ 
tion to generation. If there are no laboratory data, then 
so much the worse for laboratory data. The historical 

10 I believe that this Mivartian argument still holds, for the attempts to 
answer it, such as Baldwin’s “organic selection” and Osborn’s “coincident 
selection” really imply a continuous purposive factor back of the selective 
process. 

“See especially Guyer, M. F., “Immune Sera and Certain Biological 
Problems.” Amer. Naturalist, Vol. LV, 1921, and for a compendium, New¬ 
man, H. H., Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics, pp. 484-496. 
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facts certainly point in this direction, 12 and point too 
clearly. Somehow, through millions of years, the stream 
of life has progressively adapted itself to its world en¬ 
vironment, and adaptation simply does not mean mechan¬ 
ical effect. The life-stream has experimented with species 
and genera, just as an intelligent person facing a difficult 
series of situations experiments with acts, and a scientist 
experiments with hypotheses. Somehow, through the 
mechanism of heredity, the valuable adaptations are pre¬ 
served and passed on to be modified and perfected in the 
future. The stream of life, in other words, is like a giant 
intelligence which is able to develop new habits which, 
indurating into species and genera, separate off from the 
parent stem to shift for themselves, like the tiny rockets 
shot out from the major bolt. Heredity is a form of 
memory; 13 instincts are race-habits; new species are acts 
of the life-force; and structure is congealed function. 

Evolution thus becomes a great adaptive process in 
which an intelligent, purposive life-stream has developed 
and met the requirements of its world. First by new 
species with adaptive instincts preserved by the mechan¬ 
ism of heredity, then with individual habits, finally with 
social acts preserved by tradition; eventually, perhaps, 
with hypotheses tested merely by reference to an inner, 
symbolic microcosm, the life-force has grown and pro¬ 
gressed, for what is progress if not change in which the 
past is preserved but outgrown? These suggestions may 
be conveniently indicated in the form of a chart as 
follows. 

I believe that the chart requires no extended comment. 
As soon as we grasp the essential continuity of the evolu¬ 
tionary process, we inevitably gain the impression of a 
life-force or elan struggling to overcome the opposition 

,= For example, Lull, Organic Evolution, pp. 174 and 188-89. 

13 This is the main thesis of Butler’s very stimulating Life and Habit, 
London, 1916. 
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of an alien environment by creative experimentation and 
the preservation of brilliant insights into a new day, when 
the rest of the past has faded into oblivion. 14 Certain 
broad trends which we have noted become at once appar¬ 
ent and it is impossible to avoid interpreting them as 
advances in strategic effectiveness like the advances made 
in military strategy through centuries of experience in 
trained warfare (these advances are noted at the bottom 
of the separate columns). Thus there seems to have been 
a decrease in the importance of the experimental unit 
risked. At first it was necessary to carry on the whole 
process with species as units, to send out whole army 
corps, so to speak, to do reconnoitering work. But grad¬ 
ually, lesser and lesser units have become competent on 
their own account, till finally, with the development of 
a scientific, symbolic microcosm of the external world, it 
may be possible to internalize the experimental process, 
and thus to risk only hypotheses. Certainly in the course 
of evolution, there has been an advance in the direction 
of tentativeness. 

“Professor D. H. Parker, The Self and Nature chap. 5, has pointed 
out that time involves a certain leakage. I should like to suggest that this 
may be teleological. 
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Corresponding to this, there has been a tendency 
towards what Bergson has called 15 individuation. At first, 
only the life-stream as a whole could direct the creative 
movement, but with the passing of time, there has fol¬ 
lowed the adoption of what may be termed a more 
democratic policy. Instead of there being one absolute 
commander-in-chief and a vast number of biologic slaves, 
which seems to be the situation at the level of instinct, 
there are now a great number of subordinate individuals 
and groups with a high degree of directing power. In 
other words, there has been a development in the direction 
of more freedom and autonomy in smaller and more flex¬ 
ible units. The advantages in the way of creative orig¬ 
inality and general effectiveness against the common foe, 
as well as decrease in risk of a general calamity, are 
sufficiently obvious. Successes or solutions (column 4), 
first the property of life as a whole, utilizable only by 
the commander-in-chief, have become more circulable till 
they are the common property of all to work with as the 
basis for new advances. 

The development of the preserving mechanism is pe¬ 
culiarly interesting. At first, the preserving of valuable 
functions, since of value only to the race as a whole, was 
a racial matter. Memory was simply heredity. Next, 
with the production of a flexible, autonomous individual, 
a special nervous mechanism for the storage of individual 
experiences became necessary. At this level, the useful 
habits learned, in what we call a single life-time, are 
preserved throughout this period but perish at what we 
call death. The next step was to make possible the preser¬ 
vation of such habits beyond the individual life-time, 
to achieve, in other words, the functional immortality of 
the autonomous individual. This we may assert to be 
the great achievement of the social group, as distinguished, 
of course, from insect societies which we assume to be at 

15 Bergson, Creative Evolution , pp. 12-15. 
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the level of instinct. The peculiarity of the social group 
is that within it a certain amount of autonomy is given 
the component members who, nevertheless, through the 
preserving medium of tradition or written symbolism, 10 
are presented with the congealed experiential essences of 
the other members. Death thus becomes merely the in¬ 
corporation of the individual in the social whole. Thus 
the whole society past and present lives and grows in the 
person of each individual member, 1 ' and individual inde¬ 
pendence is combined with conservative effectiveness. 
At first, however, we may suppose that the conserving 
effect of group life, its primary raison d'etre, was alto¬ 
gether predominant, so that the great problem of group 
life since its inception has been the preservation of the 
individual's autonomy and the prevention of his complete 
absorption in the traditional medium, the struggle of the 
individual against society as we always phrase it rather 
than the struggle of society against the individual. Both 
the creative and the preserving functions are, of course, 
essential. Education we may assume to be the attempt 
at a synthesis of the past two stages, the first of which 
insured a creative, autochthonous individual and pro¬ 
tected him from the dominance of the race; and the second 
which provided a mechanism for the preservation of the 
individual through successive generations. The attempt, 
that is, of education as distinguished from mere blind 
tradition is to pass on the social heritage without destroy¬ 
ing the person as a creative unit. 

Thus, in spite of the persistence through untold mil¬ 
lennia of elementary types such as Lingula, and degener¬ 
ative sequences such as that leading to the Crustacean 

10 The development of a symbolic medium far transcending the limits of 
any single memory and thus the traditional stage is of course the very 
basis of what we call civilization. See for example, Carr-Saunders, A. M., 
The Population Problem, Oxford, 1922. 

17 For the working out of this conception in connection with his studies 
of Symbolism I am deeply indebted to Prof. G. H. Mead. 
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parasite Sacculina, life as a whole has progressed from 
the standpoint of control. 18 Growing individuals have 
habits which remain stationary and some which even 
retrogress. So we need not be dismayed. Life has cer¬ 
tainly shown a more and more harmonious and formid¬ 
able front to its environmental antagonist through the 
course of the ages, through the agency, we may suppose, 
of its ceaseless creative experiments preserved in some 
form of memory. Our discussion may be summarized 
briefly by pointing out three crucial features of the 
process. In the first place, it is a process or a growth 
involving both creation and preservation, an identity in 
difference (all purpose being essentially identity in dif¬ 
ference as contrasted with the sheer identity of mechanical 
repetition). Whether we call it memory, growth or proc¬ 
ess, always we mean such a continuity of emerging, not 
mere emerging, for that would be chaos, nor yet mere 
persistence, for that would be mechanism or inertia, but 
a synthesis in which the whole past lives on into the 
present and grows with it into the future. Much of the 
creative effort of the life-stream seems to have been ex¬ 
pended in striking a proper balance between these creative 
and conservative functions. In the second place, since 
the process is creative, it involves freedom or autonomy 
in some center which intelligently directs the experiments 
and selects the most successful. 19 The stream seems to 
have followed the policy of increasing the number of 
such independent centers, thus transfusing itself with the 
highest degree of creative freedom. In the third place, 
this has brought about an acceleration in the process itself, 
so that it continues to struggle more fiercely and more 

ls For an excellent discussion of Progress from a strictly biological point 
of view, see Huxley, J., Essays of a Biologist, no. I, especially pp. 9-30. 

19 Such teleological direction is implied by all such modifications of 
orthodox selectionism as that of Baldwin, which substitute the selection 
of the organism for that of the environment, or at least make the former 
more basic. 
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effectively against its adversary. Such is the picture we 
tend to draw of life at the simplest teleological level, 
when we begin to apply our more fundamental categories 
to it. , 

III. The Transcendence of Dualism 

But this picture of a vital elan ever contending, even 
though victoriously, with a more sluggish adversary soon 
becomes unsatisfactory. We wonder what is the meaning 
of this incessant and eternal strife. Why should there be 
two opposed principles at war in things? Since, as we 
have pointed out, the intellectual process is essentially one 
of assimilation, it is essentially monistic. Duality or 
separateness always means incomplete assimilation, and 
lack of understanding. The intellectual process is nevler 
complete till we are at one with things. In addition to 
this, when we think deeply over the spectacle, it does seem 
rather trivial. After all, what real difference does it make 
whether we achieve environmental control or not? Why 
should all this bloody, extravagant experimentation pro¬ 
ceed? Someone will say for the sake of proceeding. Did 
thousands and millions of aquatic forms, then, die in the 
conquest of the earth, in order that millions more might 
die in the attempt to conquer the trees, and these in the 
attempt to allow others to die in the air? Of course as 
we have pointed out, there is strictly no such thing as 
functional death; but admitting as I think we must the 
identity of the individual with his function and the sur¬ 
vival of the function in the life of the whole, still is life 
simply for the sake of more life? Is control of the environ¬ 
ment simply for the sake of more control of the environ¬ 
ment? Is there no end to this restless, continuous 
assertion? If this be all, then is not Schopenhauer right 
in believing that Nirvana is far preferable? In the end 
what difference does it make, after all, whether we con¬ 
quer the environment or the environment conquers us? 
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Such considerations always lead and must lead to an 
attempt to overcome this dualism and achieve some sort 
of higher unity, or at least to raise the dualism to a higher 
level. After all, the distinction between life and its en¬ 
vironment is an untenable one. The organic and the 
inorganic are essentially one, or they could not interact 
with each other and pass into each other so readily. In¬ 
deed recent developments in the inorganic sciences seem 
to show that the stars and the elements themselves are 
really evolving, so that inert matter is really not inert 
matter but also a process, perhaps a very slow and delib¬ 
erate process, but nevertheless a process, rather than an 
incessant repetition, something, that is, in which, as Berg¬ 
son says, time really makes a difference. Such a position 
is, of course, strengthened by the considerations that have 
led to teleological interpretations of the natural environ¬ 
ment, such as those of Professor Henderson. 20 The recog¬ 
nition that the phenomenal universe as a whole must be 
considered as involved in a great, temporal process, is, 
I take it, the distinctive feature of the doctrine known as 
Emergent Evolutionism. It is this monism at any rate 
which distinguishes it from such a position as that of 
Bergson, who, in spite of many efforts, has never, I think, 
been completely successful in overcoming his “frankly 
dualistic point of view. If this be the case, then elec¬ 
trons, planets, stars and nebulae must all be involved in 
the onward sweep,“ and instead of struggling against an 
alien force, life and the world must be conceived as 
struggling to overcome simply the past. This view is cer¬ 
tainly truer to our own inner experience; for here what 
causes the appearance of the bitterest and most intense 

T . .witness of the Environment and The Order of Nature, Harvard 
University Press, 1917. 

‘ x Bergson, Matter and Memory, p. vii. 

Thus in accordance with the suggestions of the French spiritualists 
the so-called laws of nature, which as Maxwell pointed out, are all statis¬ 
tical averages, may be of the nature of habits. 
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strife, is the constant attempt to achieve a new past. 
Nature, then, instead of coping with an alien antagonist, 
must be viewed as fighting ever to transcend itself. 


IV. The Eternal 

Although we may thus succeed in overcoming a phe¬ 
nomenal dualism of this character, there are still difficul¬ 
ties; for, though the attempt to outgrow ourselves seems 
more rational than merely to control something alien, a 
process which continues to proceed simply for the sake 
of more and more process, which longs simply for more 
of the same sort of longing, seems quite futile. After¬ 
wards, when the struggle is over, people may say that the 
struggle was simply for the sake of the struggle, that life 
is simply for life. But should we tell them while they are 
struggling, that there is no end save more and more of 
the same sort of thing, we should find that their efforts 
would certainly flag. It is only the fact that “struggle” 
contains, as part of its very meaning, the conception of 
end, of something struggled for, that subsequently makes 
the mere “struggle” seem worthwhile. Life is always for 
the sake of something. 

Such thoughts have hitherto led philosophy to search 
for something beyond the whole time process, something 
that may eventually justify it. In accord with the tra¬ 
dition we may as well call this the eternal, since what we 
mean is not something infinite, nor lasting through time, 
but something essentially timeless, transcending all time 
and capable of giving it a meaning in some ultimate sense. 
In addition to the ethical argument, there are other rea¬ 
sons which have led to the realization of a timeless element 
in things. In particular, there is the remarkable fact that 
thought, which is able itself to reflect upon all time and 
all existence, could hardly be expected to be capable of 
this were it included in the flow of time. Of course this 
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fact may be denied. It may be said that no thought is 
capable of including itself, for example, and that reason 
also is therefore temporally limited, since vve cannot know 
that we know, till after we have already known. But in 
this case, at any rate, the implied universality of our 
statement makes it include itself. So the very fact that 
we can arrive at such a conclusion is an argument against 
taking it too seriously. Also, it may be said that in the 
highest and most complete intuitive knowledge, we not 
only seem to know but we know that we know, and thus 
do actually transcend time in this sense. Of course all 
knowledge, as we have already pointed out, is assimilative 
and thus time-transcending, since it enables us to surmount 
the barriers separating us from things and thus to become 
at one with them. The oneness achieved in the aesthetic 
experience, as well as in all sympathy and love, which 
bring with them perhaps the most poignant sense of 
reality, has also this time-and-space-transcending charac¬ 
ter when 

Time fades like a dying tempest 

And the waves melt into eternity. 

But such experiences may only be suggested. There is 
no time here to pursue the eternal arguments. It must 
suffice to point out their existence. 


V. The Grand Strategy of Evolution, Eternal and 
Temporal 

But it is evident that once we have recognized the 
Eternal, we seem confronted with an abysmal dualism 
more impassable than before. Among those most pro¬ 
found of philosophies which recognize the existence of a 
timeless element, the relation between the Eternal and 
the temporal becomes the deepest and most crucial of prob¬ 
lems. In general, three methods have been followed. In 
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the first place, there is the traditional method of absolute 
idealism which attempts to identify the two, insisting 
that the temporal is merely a finite aspect of the Eternal, 
which is really incarnate in it. This philosophy has been 
criticized by contemporary thought as being more of a 
compromise than a synthesis, since, after all, the temporal 
is the temporal and the eternal the eternal. If the tem¬ 
poral is somehow unreal, life, it is maintained, as we 
know it and live it, loses much of its meaning. After all, 
life is a temporal process, and it is no better to forget 
this fact altogether than to forget the eternal. There is 
certainly much to be said for the modern temporalistic 
temper. We cannot philosophize evil out of existence. 
Then in the second place, there is the doctrine which has 
become associated with Neo-Platonism that the temporal 
is somehow a production or emanation of the eternal. But 
for an eternal, perfect Being to produce something lower 
and less perfect than itself is not only shocking to our 
moral feelings, but contradictory as well. A perfect Being 
by becoming responsible for the imperfect, becomes it¬ 
self imperfect. The third view is the typically Platonic 
position, that the eternal is the pattern after which the 
temporal is modeled, or in Aristotelian language, the 
final cause which draws the temporal world after it as 
its actuating end or motive. In this way the eternal is kept 
free from contaminating contact with the evolutionary 
surge with its blood and grime, but we are left with an 
apparently irreducible duality. The temporal may ap¬ 
proach closer and closer to the eternal, but may never 
become one with it. The eternal shines down on life like 
the polestar, infinitely distant and remote, an efficient 
but unfriendly guide. 

The theory which I wish to suggest briefly here is 
somewhat different from any one of these, though it bor¬ 
rows elements, of course, from all. Instead of making 
the temporal an emanation from the eternal, why not 
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make the eternal an emanation from the temporal? There 
are many considerations pointed out by Charles Peirce 
in particular, which lead to the view that the absoluteness 
of Logic and Mathematics, one of the most obviously 
time-transcending elements of the world, is a product of 
the human will and its essential temporal freedom which 
allows it to lay down maxims to itself and obey them 
with perfect fidelity. But if absolute truth be the product 
of the finite will, why not absolute goodness and absolute 
beauty, and even the eternal itself? 

It is indeed paradoxical to think of the blood and 
grime of our temporal world arising from the transcendent 
and sublime. But the ethical experience of anyone is 
sufficient to show that it is not paradoxical to imagine 
the transcendent and sublime as arising from blood and 
grime. Inconceivable, one may say. How can something 
give rise to the antithesis of itself? How can nothing give 
rise to something? But we have only to read Bradley to 
discover that all change is the transcendence of con¬ 
tradiction, that in our own consciousness something is 
constantly producing the antithesis of itself, that all 
evolution is something from nothing. What I am sug¬ 
gesting is merely that we really take evolution seriously, 
and I fail to see how any honest contemporary thinker 
can avoid this; in which case, the emergence of the 
timeless from the temporal is of the same order as the 
emergence of life from the inorganic, or of a flower 
from the sod, and no more essentially surprising. But 
all this is only in the imagination, someone may say. 
Evolution has actually happened. But the eternal and 
the perfect are, after all, only figments of the reflec¬ 
tive imagination. Here our opponents are clinging to a 
surely false distinction, for what is reality but the re¬ 
flective imagination observed perhaps externally and ex 
post facto? The world grows and buds in the reflec¬ 
tive imagination. It flowers into the common world 
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which we happen to call reality for the sake of social 
convenience. But is the flower more real than the bud; 
the body we apprehend externally, more real than the 
mind that we are within? Such a view would certainly 
run counter to our own experiences, for what can be more 
unreal and fantastic to us than the products of certain 
forms of realistic art which present us, like most photo¬ 
graphs, with the exact external replicas of things without 
providing adequate hints to the inner life within; while, 
as the impressionists are discovering, it is by no means 
necessary to stick to the mere appearances of things as 
long as the proper mood or spiritual tone is conveyed. It 
is always participation in thoughts or feelings that gives 
us the sense of reality, for these are the focal points from 
which the external appearances grow and radiate. It is, 
therefore, quite true to say that the other world and the 
eternal, are products of imagination. So is this world. 
But the eternal is the more real, for this world is dying, 
and the eternal is coming to be. 

What I am suggesting does not in the least involve a 
denial of the conception that the eternal is the end or 
final cause of the temporal, or even that the two are 
identical, as the absolutist would say. What I am insist¬ 
ing on is that from the standpoint of the temporal, 
which is a perfectly legitimate standpoint, the eternal 
rises out of the temporal. Thus I conceive that it is pos¬ 
sible for the eternal to be the final cause of the temporal, 
and the temporal to be the efficient cause of the eternal. 
The change and growth which we feel so intimately to 
characterize our inner existence, occupies an essential 
place in the scheme of reality, for it brings forth out of 
its blood and its sweat, the perfect and the absolute which 
give it eventual meaning. If this view be true, Schopen¬ 
hauer has penetrated closer than most to the essence of 
morality, which necessarily involves renunciation, “the 
need to become something quite different from, nay, the 
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very opposite of what we are—a complete transformation 
of our mind and nature.” What I take to be his error in 
common with all ascetic philosophers was, to think of the 
process as completed by its negative movement, rather 
than as a growth to which the complete renunciation was 
preliminary. There is always something quite terrible 
and remorseless about creation. But renunciation is only 
the beginning; “—the}' should repent and turn to God 
and do works iiicet for repentance ” (Acts, 26, 20). 

It is the later stages of the growth process that the 
ascetic neglects. But so far he is correct. Evolution is 
a continuous renunciation, a ruthless reburial of the in¬ 
cessantly uprushing past. Growth is inherently painful 
and ascetic, which is w’hy spiritually advanced individuals 
and civilizations seem to have a lighter hold on life than 
the young. They have grown and renounced, and then 
grown till they have approached closer to that final re¬ 
nunciation where one evolves beyond evolution, and 
outgrows all growth. It is this state which brings us a 
sense of the ultimate, eternal values that give the process 
its meaning. Even Schopenhauer did not think of this 
state as a nothingness, but simply as a “—” for which 
“we lack image, conception, and word.” But are we not 
constantly transcending our past in this fashion and be¬ 
coming something for which we “lack image, conception, 
and word,” all save a vague, and philosophic intuition 
drawing us forever on? Of course the achievement of the 
eternal is hardly co-ordinate with any other evolutionary 
step, since it is the end at least of a whole phase of exist¬ 
ence where, perhaps, being takes the place of becoming, 
contemplation takes the place of knowledge, and blessed¬ 
ness that of morality. 

Only thus may the great phenomenon of universal 
evolution be made finally intelligible and assimilable to 
the mind. With the first application of higher categories, 
it appears as a strife with dead matter, then as a world in 
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travail, escaping itself, and finally as an effort to outgrow 
its very growth and achieve the absolute, which it pro¬ 
duces from its restless surge, and which impels it to the 
peace of perfection. If this is at all correct, the closer 
we come to the final goal, the more we should expect the 
worldly lights to flicker. Thus it may be that the retro¬ 
grade movement of the physical world, the entropic heat 
death following from the second law of Thermodynamics, 
and the far more devastating, but similar degeneration of 
matter into mere radiation predicted by Jeans in his 
recent “Astronomy and Cosmogony” (1928) are but in¬ 
evitable accompaniments of spiritual growth. With the 
achievement of the spiritual, all past strongholds vanish, 
and the material past fades into physical oblivion. Thus, 
the grand strategy of evolution is nothing more than 
what we notice constantly in the inner life of man, the 
devolution of the physical, co-ordinate with evolution of 
the spirit, till perhaps it develops beyond development, 
and matter disappears. I do not know what other worlds 
or realms of existence there may be, but t his world seems 
to be a self-transcending proces s, ultimately achieving 
oneness with that absolute and changeless Being, of which 
we catch glimpses in the universal promptings which lie 
back of the moral strivings of men, and particularly in 
the space-and-time-transcending flights of knowledge. 
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Moral judgments have sometimes been defined as 
judgments about good, bad, right, wrong, or ought. The 
first contention of this article is that such definitions are 
worthless, because such concepts as right, good and ought 
acquire their distinctive meaning from their use in moral 
judgments and consequently themselves presuppose a 
definition of moral judgments. These terms, and discus¬ 
sions involving them, are significant only when the logical 
context of a moral judgment is kept in mind; and if this 
context is kept in mind, then moral judgments are de¬ 
fined. The context of a moral judgment is, on one side, 
the implications or claims of the judgment and, on the 
other side, the grounds of the judgment. Because of its 
implications or claims a moral judgment is moral; and 
because of its relation to its grounds or supporting reasons, 
it is a judgment. Assertions about good and bad and 
about values in general are significant only as expressions 
of evaluation; and evaluation is merely verbal unless it 
makes a claim on choice. Whether or not making use of 
such terms as good and right, moral judgments claim to 
guide conduct or choice; and the claim is presented, not 
as an arbitrary demand, but as a reasonable conclusion. 
An assertion that this or that is good or valuable or right 
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can be made with impunity unless the assertion implies 
that whatever is called good or valuable or right should 
be chosen; and an assertion that something should be 
chosen is merely the expression of animal spirits unless 
it purports to be reasonable, or to be based upon reason. 
Consequently, our problem may be defined by the ques¬ 
tion : Is there any difference between a reasonable and an 
unreasonable choice in regard to conduct? 

In the past, discussions of the potential reasonable¬ 
ness of moral attitudes have usually proceeded as attempts 
to trace such attitudes to their origin in a faculty of the 
soul, either reason or sense or emotions or the will. The 
majority of such discussions have, however, found their 
arguments not in any genetic account, but in an examina¬ 
tion of the logical nature of moral judgments; and it 
will doubtless be admitted at the present time that the 
ascription of moral judgments to a faculty of reason can 
be interpreted only as a symbolic statement of the logical 
nature of moral judgments. In other words, to say that 
moral judgments are from reason is a more remote way 
of saying that they are reasonable. 

Though this has been generally recognized, the problem 
of distinguishing in some direct way between reasonable 
and non-reasonable has not always been faced. We 
ordinarily distinguish between tastes and feelings which 
simply exist, and opinions, which may be correct or in¬ 
correct. Since correct opinions describe objects, whereas 
tastes are determined by the nature of the subject, we 
contrast objective and subjective. Tastes differ, but 
knowledge should be the same for every competent per¬ 
son; and for this reason, we distinguish between what is 
relative to the individual and what is universal or abso¬ 
lute- The second contention of this article is that these 
distinctions are neither fundamental nor satisfactory; 
and that attempts to define them lead to a distinction 
that is at once more fundamental and nearer to common 
experience. 
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Doubtless all choices are relative to the individual in 
the sense that it is the individual who chooses; and unless 
the individual is unreasonably careless of his own needs 
and interests, his choices will be relative to his particular 
wishes. It will be his aim, also, to make his choices rela¬ 
tive to the situation in which he finds himself. Moreover, 
his choices will be relative to what he thinks should be 
chosen, because he has no means of guiding his choice 
except his opinions about what would be best. In what 
sense, then, could a moral judgment be universal or abso¬ 
lute? Individuals differ and circumstances vary; and 
such differences and variety would themselves be good 
reasons why the same individual should choose differently 
at different times, and why different individuals should 
choose differently in similar situations. Perhaps it might 
be said that in regard to the choice to be made by a given 
individual in a given situation, all men who know the 
facts should, if a universally valid judgment is possible, 
agree. As a matter of fact, however, we find no moral 
judgment in which everyone agrees; and if we did, the 
simplest explanation might be to postulate a universal 
prejudice rather than universal knowledge. At any rate, 
making actual agreement of a changeable majority a test 
of knowledge would be to abandon a claim for univer¬ 
sality and absoluteness of judgment. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that beneath the illusory 
concepts of relative and absolute there lies a real dis¬ 
tinction. Perhaps the distinction may be found by noting 
the way in which we actually distinguish between what 
is relative and what is universal. Is not the empirical 
test of whether a choice is the result of taste or is such 
that it may be called correct or incorrect, to ask for the 
reasons for the choice? If relevant reasons for and against 
may be given, then the choice is regarded as potentially 
universal or absolute. On the contrary, if no reasons can 
be given, then the choice is regarded as arbitrary, or rela¬ 
tive, or as an expression of emotion or impulse. May we 
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not then restate the question of whether moral judgments 
are relative or absolute by asking whether choices may be 
made by weighing reasons pro and con? 

At first glance, it might seem that this problem could 
be solved, and reasons for choices given, by pointing to 
values. While reasoning about conduct may legitimately 
contain reference to values, it is here argued that the above 
statement should be reversed. That is to say, instead of 
reasons being given by pointing to values, values are 
indicated, or asserted, by giving reasons for choices. The 
weighing of reasons is fundamental; and to assert a value 
is to assert the perception of a reason for a certain choice. 
Surely, the practical meaning of “value” is “what we 
ought to choose”; and apparently, the only way we have 
of determining that we ought to choose a certain action 
is to find a cogent reason for such choice. Consequently, 
so far as conduct is concerned, asking whether there are 
values amounts to asking: Are there any choices for which 
reasons can be given? 

This problem is sometimes approached from another 
direction by a discussion of the objectivity of values or 
of moral judgments. As adjectives applying to feelings, 
beliefs and opinions, the terms “objective” and “subjec¬ 
tive” are today the height of fashion. They definitely 
imply, respectively, praise and condemnation; but other¬ 
wise their meaning is indefinite. All feelings, tastes, 
beliefs and opinions occur in a subject and are conse¬ 
quently subjective. On the other hand, all tastes, beliefs 
and opinions have external causes and conditions, and 
are in that sense objective. In other words, all attitudes 
and beliefs have relations to both subjects and objects; 
and therefore objective cannot mean merely “having a 
relation to an object,” but must be defined in terms of 
some specific and peculiar type of relation to an object. 
This relation is usually stated as that of describing the 
object or corresponding to the object. It is not possible 
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here to discuss the difficulties inherent in such a theory 
of knowledge, or even to submit arguments in support of 
the assertion that it is doubtful whether, under any 
theory of truth, it would be possible to ascribe to moral 
judgments the function of describing, or corresponding 
to, objects. The essential point may be indicated, how¬ 
ever, by calling attention to the test actually employed 
to distinguish between objective and subjective, between 
opinions that “describe” objects, and opinions which 
merely express tastes of the subject. As a matter of 
common experience, is not this test the weighing of rea¬ 
sons for and against the judgment in question? Even 
though the judgment is tested by reference to facts, facts 
themselves do not come labeled as such; and the testing 
must be by reference to what we think we have reasons to 
believe are facts. If the judgment is tested by its working 
in experience, we assume that a certain sort of successful 
working gives us a reason for believing the judgment to 
be justified. Even though objectivity may be defined in 
some other way, a simple way of reformulating the prob¬ 
lem of the objectivity of moral judgments is to ask: Are 
there any choices for which relevant reasons may be given? 

The preceding discussion has attempted, if not to 
prove, at least to illustrate the contention that more 
fundamental than a distinction between reason and emo¬ 
tion, between objective and subjective, or between rela¬ 
tive and universal, is the distinction between choices 
based upon a weighing of reasons and choices made in 
some other way. It has been necessary to leave undefined 
what is meant by weighing of reasons; but this omission 
does not of itself invalidate the argument that the con¬ 
cept of “weighing of reasons” is both theoretically simpler 
and nearer to ordinary experience than such concepts as 
“objectivity,” “universality,” and “absolute,” and that 
such concepts can be intelligibly explained only in terms 
of the simpler concept of being guided by reasons. 
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II 

If the problem of reason in moral judgments may be 
most definitely and simply formulated by asking if 
choices may be made by weighing reasons, and if this 
question indicates at the same time the problem basic 
to discussions of the objectivity and universality of moral 
judgments, then it is important to consider what is meant 
by giving reasons for choices. This will prepare the way 
for, and perhaps in part furnish, an answer to the ques¬ 
tion whether it is possible to make a choice on the basis 
of reasons. 

The simplest approach to the problem would seem to 
be to examine the form in which reasons for choices are 
ordinarily given. In its simplest form giving a reason 
for an action seems to consist of stating the purpose or 
plan which initiated the action. Conversely, when an 
action is not guided by a purpose or plan, then no reason 
can be given, though it is quite likely that some other 
cause of the action may be stated. An individual who 
loses five dollars may explain that he lost it because there 
was a hole in his pocket; but he would be stating a cause 
of his loss, rather than giving a reason why he chose to 
lose the money. It should not be supposed, however, that 
a purpose has necessarily an exclusively future reference. 
A man might have as his reason for changing his conduct 
a conviction that the conduct proceeds from a motive 
which is unworthy. Acting for a reason does seem to 
presuppose a control of conduct by awareness of its direc¬ 
tion and relations. 

If we wish to appear scientific, we might say that an 
anticipatory response precedes the overt response and 
acts as a substitute for some as yet absent stimulus; but 
it is, perhaps, simpler to say that the individual acts in 
accordance with some intention, some purpose in regard 
to what is to be accomplished by his action. Usually such 
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purpose is stated in one of three ways. The action will 
attain certain consequences; or it is a case of a class of 
actions; or it would be the result of a specified motive or 
cause. To be guided by awareness of any of these aspects 
of an action is to have a reason for the action. An in¬ 
dividual who sees a swimming pool and is struck by an 
idea that it would be pleasant to go swimming has, and 
can give, a reason for changing to a bathing suit and going 
into the water. He puts on a bathing suit in order to go 
swimming and he goes swimming because he thinks that 
he will enjoy it. 

Nevertheless, such a reason does not present a stopping 
place for the reasoning process. Whether the reason is 
given in terms of the genesis of the action, its classifica¬ 
tion, or its consequences, ultimately the reason consists 
in showing the relation of the conduct in question to other 
conduct; and no reason is given for the attitude toward 
the genesis, the classification or the consequences of the 
action. If, for instance, a student refuses to cheat on an 
examination because cheating is dishonest, he gives a rea¬ 
son for not cheating, but no reason for disliking dishon¬ 
esty. 

The reasoning process may continue; and the present 
task is to describe the ways in which it does continue, and 
at the same time indicate the limits of the process. Analy¬ 
sis of an action with respect to its genesis, its consequences 
and its similarities is indefinitely extensible. If we con¬ 
sider only consequences, we find that actions are extended 
in time. To speak of a present action is arbitrarily to 
select a small sector of an action, since there is no point at 
which we can say that one action ends and another begins. 
Consequently, instead of choosing between present sectors 
of an action, we may present in imagination future 
stretches of an action and thus choose between larger por¬ 
tions of conduct. To attempt to foresee the consequences 
of an action, and thus to set the action in its context, is 
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to give an indefinitely long chain of reasons for the choice 
of the original small sector of conduct. 

Usually, however, we do not consider merely conse¬ 
quences of one action or choice. On the contrary, the 
analysis is in terms of consequences, similarities and 
motives. An action may, to begin with, be classified, the 
consequences of the given class imagined, another class 
asserted of the consequences, a motive ascribed to this 
latter class of conduct, the usual consequences of such 
motive indicated, and so on indefinitely. For instance, a 
student may hesitate to receive advice about a term paper, 
from another student. The proximate reason is that he 
classes such advice as cheating. The consequences of 
cheating are not merely getting a better grade but also 
deceiving the instructor, and such deceit is a case of dis¬ 
honesty. Dishonesty, so the student may reason, is 
usually the result of fear of the consequences of honesty; 
and fear, if yielded to, brings indecision and weakness of 
character. Here, perhaps, the student stops giving rea¬ 
sons because he feels strongly that weakness of character 
is bad, and that he need seek no further reasons; but if 
weakness of character did not seem conclusive, the anal¬ 
ysis might continue indefinitely. 

Giving reasons for a choice has still other aspects. In 
the first place, we are able to consider, not merely the 
consequences and relations of one action, but also possible 
alternatives. Other lines of action may be presented and 
elaborated, and then compared with each other. If a 
student is trying to decide whether or not to cheat, he 
may foresee that unless he cheats, he will fail on the 
examination; and after comparing the consequences of 
failure with those of cheating, decide that he prefers to 
cheat. The presentation of alternatives is also indefinitely 
extensible, though in practice only a few possibilities may 
be actually considered. 

Analysis of a choice will, in the second place, bring 
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out relations to other choices that have been made or 
may be made in the future, to purposes and interests that 
have been formulated in prior choices. In some cases, it 
may appear that the consequences of an action will be 
incompatible with consequences aimed at in a previous 
choice; in other cases, the action will fit in with and 
facilitate accepted purposes. In this aspect, again, the 
reasoning process is endless. The task of harmonizing a 
given choice with all past and future choices can never 
be completed. 

Ill 

The next task is that of considering more carefully 
the limitations and implications of the process of giving 
reasons for choices. The first limitation is evident from 
the preceding discussion. The future is like the present, 
in that it offers no consequences for which other reasons 
may not be demanded; and the individual who has con¬ 
sidered a dozen possible lines of conduct may still say 
that after comparing them all in imagination he finds 
simply that one appeals to him more than another. 
Whether our reasons are given in terms of similarities, 
consequences or geneses, we never reach a term for which 
a further reason is unnecessary. Finally we must conclude 
either that this action in all of its relations attracts us, 
or that we find ourselves drawn toward this action more 
than toward any other. The final term of our reasoning 
is a postulate, or better, an expression of taste. This is 
true, not because we ever come to a stopping place in our 
reasoning, but because in practical affairs time is limited. 
Finding reasons upon which to base a choice is extensible 
indefinitely, but action cannot be postponed indefinitely; 
consequently, choice must outrun the finding of reasons. 

The limitation is more serious than may at first glance 
appear. An incomplete weighing of reasons might give 
us sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, even though 
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we were unable to afford the time required to attain 
completeness. The greater difficulty is that the incom¬ 
pleteness of the process of giving reasons seems to 
make the whole process futile. Each reason presupposes 
a further reason, not merely to complete the first, 
but to give it validity. If our final reason is merely 
the expression of a taste or a tropism, then our choice, 
however elaborated, is an expression of taste. The 
infinite regress of reasoning is of course a familiar 
fact and need not be emphasized, though one com¬ 
mon way of minimizing its importance should be taken 
into account. It might be said that though we can¬ 
not find a final reason for our choices, at least we can 
choose in the light of future consequences and thus har¬ 
monize our various interests. Doubtless many people do 
choose with an eye to the future; but there is no reason 
why they should. On the contrary, just as a man who 
tried to wear telescopes as spectacles would find crossing 
a street difficult, so an unreasonably great interest in the 
future would be a serious handicap. In the same way, 
there can be no more than an infinite regress of reasons 
for choosing harmony. It seems evident, that the addition 
of arbitrary choices in regard to harmony and the future 
cannot decrease the arbitrariness of our other choices. 

Of course, the usual solution of the difficulty is to in¬ 
troduce intuitive judgments, an immediate recognition 
or experience of ought or value, or an immediate knowl¬ 
edge of good or right. Such phrases have proved conven¬ 
ient but their actual value is small. I, personally, can 
find no proposition which presents itself as an ultimate 
reason upon which reasoning about conduct may be based ; 
other men do not, by any agreement, indicate that they 
find any such proposition or propositions; and assertions 
that ultimates have been or can be found seem worthless 
in face of the common knowledge we have of the way in 
which remarks of our old nurses come to be regarded as 
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self-evident principles. “Self-evidence is after all never 
invoked except in situations where somebody disagrees 
and thus not only contradicts the claim but disproves it 
as well.” What possible credentials can an intuition have? 
Perhaps it is common to many people; but there are many 
idols of the tribe. It may be persistent; but most illusions 
are persistent, and habit, once initiated, is almost irresist¬ 
ible. Immediate experience of value or ought is as incred¬ 
ible as intuition. An experience of ought can mean only 
a felt push in a certain direction or. an understood reason 
for choosing in a certain way. The first kind of ought may 
be a fact and an actual motive; but it gives us no basis 
for criticizing possible choices. The second ought can be 
distinguished from the first only by an examination of 
the reasons upon which it is based; and consequently, it 
can hardly be used as the ground of its own credentials. 
Naturally, we have certain experiences to which we re¬ 
spond positively, and others to which we respond nega¬ 
tively. Tropisms may pull us this way and that, but they 
do not furnish us a reason to help us decide which of two 
conflicting pulls to encourage. 

The reasoning process has still another limitation. Sup¬ 
pose that we could find a starting point for the reasoning 
process, and consequently, find good reasons for choosing 
one action rather than another. Nevertheless, our actions 
as physical happenings are causally determined by other 
physical events. Human bodies are made up of muscles, 
glands, nerves, and other tissues. Actions consist of com¬ 
ponent actions of such tissues and are determined by the 
nature of the tissues and their causal environment. All 
conduct is determined by its antecedents and not by rea¬ 
sons. Reasoning is at best rationalization. 

If the above arguments are sound, moral judgments are 
necessarily incomplete, baseless and futile. Indeed the 
case is stronger. Whether or not the above arguments are 
sound, it is probable that many sound arguments could 
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be produced to show that moral judgments are necessarily 
incomplete, baseless and futile. Moral judgments are 
both subjective and relative, and in fact are not judgments 
at all, but merely imaginative elaboration of wishes. 

Only one conclusion seems possible. The reasonable 
thing to do is to give up the search for a basis for moral 
judgments, and to abandon the attempt to prove the 
objectivity of values. Since reasoning is ineffective, we 
should quit reasoning and allow our nerves to take care 
of our conduct; and since we can find no sound reasons 
for choosing one way or another, we should simply leave 
our interests and tropisms alone, and permit them to 
shuffle themselves about without interference. Since all 
choices are a matter of taste, we should not dispute with 
other people about their choices, unless, of course, such 
disputes attract us. 

Do not the horns of a dilemma at once become evident? 
Our conclusion that it is impossible to find reasons to 
guide our choices becomes itself a reason why we should 
choose to abandon the search. Nor is this contradiction 
merely apparent, or an accident, or a trick of argument. 
If we were oysters, or if we never happened to raise the 
question of how to choose in a given situation, doubtless 
it would not be necessary to find reasons to determine a 
decision. But once the question is raised, escape is impos¬ 
sible. At best we must choose not to choose. The conclu¬ 
sion that it is impossible to settle the original problem by 
reasoning, constitutes a reason why we should settle it 
by flipping a coin or by letting our impulses take us where 
they will. 

This dilemma appears in many different forms. One 
advantage of stating the problem of universality and 
objectivity of moral judgments in terms of the possibil¬ 
ity of finding reasons for choices is that this statement 
brings out most clearly the contradiction to which argu¬ 
ments for relativity and subjectivity usually lead. Few 
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men who have contended that moral judgments are sub¬ 
jective or relative would deny that there are choices for 
which reasons may be found. Their very arguments pre¬ 
sent reasons why we should choose to believe that moral 
judgments are subjective, and why we should choose to 
quit trying to choose on the basis of objective values. 

In the same way, people who contend that morals are 
an expression of unconsciously formed habits, are likely 
to present this contention as a reason why we should 
choose not to try to determine choice by reasons. The 
belief that the actions of criminals are inevitably deter¬ 
mined by heredity and environment is offered as a reason 
why we should shatter the bonds imposed by our own 
heredity and environment, in order to choose not to inflict 
vindictive punishment. If we are told that reasoning is 
only rationalization, does not this purport to be a reason 
why we should quit reasoning, or at least cease taking our 
reasons seriously? 

Perhaps some of these contradictions are unnecessary. 
At least we can refrain from trying to give other people 
reasons why they should not try to find reasons. One 
dilemma, however, is inevitable. Once the question is 
raised, we either find reasons for choosing to quit present¬ 
ing reasons to other people, or we find reasons for choos¬ 
ing not to try to make a reasonable choice about the 
matter. Perhaps it may be replied that we merely stop 
trying to make a reasonable choice without finding any 
reasons for stopping. This statement is doubtless true; 
but suppose we raise the question, should we stop? Then 
we must find a reason for deciding either that we should 
stop bothering about such questions, or that we should 
continue trying to find a reason, or that we should merely 
allow fatigue to stop us. The argument might be elab¬ 
orated indefinitely; but after all, the dilemma indicated 
is not a new discovery, and the considerations on both 
sides are familiar. 
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IV 

Though the dilemma suggested in the preceding para¬ 
graphs has, in some form or another, long been recognized, 
it has seldom been frankly faced. Usually the difficulties 
of the problem have been obscured by vague phrases, or 
else it has been assumed that there must be some error on 
one side or the other of the dilemma. Perhaps such is the 
case; but the actual disagreement as to which side is guilty 
of error gives us added reason for thinking that there is 
no error on either side. In other words, once the question 
of how to choose is raised, we must and do find reasons, 
at least for choosing not to choose, and at the same time 
it is impossible to find conclusive reasons for any choice. 

It is necessary to admit, of course, that some way which 
has escaped us may be found to eliminate the above 
paradox, by showing that we either can or do not have to 
find reasons for choice. The present writer, however, must 
choose the alternative task, which is to admit both horns 
of the dilemma and to attempt to give an account of moral 
judgments which will be in harmony with both of the 
contradictory premises. 

As was pointed out earlier in this article, it is possible 
to give reasons for our choices, and we actually do give 
such reasons. The difficulty is that these reasons can 
never be conclusive because we can find no unquestionable 
“first principles” to serve as the logical beginning of our 
reasoning. If the beginning is questionable, then the con¬ 
clusion is questionable. Nevertheless, though no principle 
is unquestionable, there are many principles that are 
unquestioned. It is never possible to criticize all of our 
premises, since we must at least start with the premises 
that constitute the principles of criticism. Consequently, 
it is impossible for any argument, and the present article 
is no exception, to start at the logical beginning. Since 
even the most questioning, thoroughgoing criticism must 
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accept, without question, its principles of criticism, then 
it seems necessary to conclude that it is possible to argue 
without starting at the logical beginning, and that our 
starting point must be, not what is beyond question, but 
what is not questioned. 

If somehow we could, before starting to think, think 
over the matter of beginning to think, doubtless we would 
conclude that it is impossible to find any place to begin. 
Unfortunately, however, we never raise the question of 
how to find a beginning until we have already begun. 
We awaken, so to speak, to find ourselves going concerns, 
possessed of and making use of various prejudices, prem¬ 
ises and self-evident truths. The claims of any of these 
principles may be questioned, to be sure; but we can at¬ 
tack such claims onty by appealing to some of our other 
principles. Our position is analogous to that of a prose¬ 
cuting attorney in a county made up entirely of people 
suspected of crime. In such a case, it would be possible 
to convict only so long as it was possible to select a jury. 
Perhaps the prosecutor would have no trouble convicting 
everyone except the jury; but the convictions would not 
be significant if the jury were made up of crooks; and the 
jury itself could not be tried, except by a new jury of men 
acquitted by the old jury. If the first jury were not de¬ 
pendable, then its acquittal would not be a good recom¬ 
mendation for the second jurymen. Nevertheless, we do 
try men and sometimes send them to prison, though so far 
as we know, the judge and jury may be worse criminals 
than the prisoner. 

A criticism of choices, like court proceedings, must, if 
significant, be directed at specific choices and proceed by 
reference to a background of unquestioned choices or prin¬ 
ciples. It is impossible to question at one time all moral 
judgments, because the criticism of a moral judgment can 
be undertaken only in terms of other moral judgnents 
that are, for the time being, unquestioned. The phrase 
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“for the time being” is important; and it implies that at 
another time the unquestioned reasons and principles 
may themselves be subjected to criticism. This criticism 
is, in turn, possible only if still other principles are un¬ 
questioned. Ultimately, the process of giving reasons for 
our choices is circular; but never in any particular inquiry 
is the circle completed. Moral judgments are circular 
potentially rather than actually. In no particular inquiry 
are all moral principles brought into question, just as in 
no community are all the citizens at the same time tried 
for suspected offenses. 

Though any principles may be questioned, some prin¬ 
ciples are harder to question than others. Many of our 
premises are so pervasive, and run through so much of our 
thinking, that it is difficult for us to bring them into court. 
Since our lives are neither reversible nor made up of com¬ 
pletely independent periods, we may even find at some 
particular time that already we have committed ourselves 
to premises which we cannot abandon, and cannot there¬ 
fore really question. A man who has devoted the better 
part of his life to law would not be likely, when trying 
to decide whether or not to enter a certain law firm, to 
reopen the question of whether to be a lawyer or an engi¬ 
neer. 

Society with its institutions has more inertia than the 
individual; and consequently, social decisions have a back¬ 
ground of principles that is bulkier and harder to question 
than the background of private decisions. Moreover, the 
individual is under the necessity of explaining, and per¬ 
haps justifying to other people, the majority of his private 
choices. Not only is society a going concern when the 
individual appears, but also the individual’s own adjust¬ 
ment to and communication with society is already under 
way when he begins to think about it. The continuation 
of life and of social intercourse, both of which were begun 
before he started to think, commits the individual to vari- 
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ous principles. Perhaps it is not necessary to live; but the 
individual can convince himself otherwise only in terms 
of principles by which he lives. Perhaps it is not necessary 
to explain and justify our actions to society; but the indi¬ 
vidual can justify this contention to other people and 
perhaps to himself only in terms of premises which his 
social intercourse has postulated. 

Life and social intercourse, however, are abstractions. 
The activities and purposes designated by these terms are 
many and changing; and it must not be inferred that life 
and social intercourse postulate once and for all specific 
principles that can never be questioned. At any given 
time, the distinction between what is questionable and 
what is unquestioned will be determined, both by the com¬ 
mitments of present conduct, and by the demands of spe¬ 
cific problems; but times and conditions may change. To 
say that the continuation of life and social intercourse 
commits us to certain principles means that, no matter 
what activities and purposes are questioned or suspended, 
other activities and purposes remain. Even suicide, if it 
is deliberate, is, as Schopenhauer said, an assertion of the 
will to live, because the decision to die must be based 
upon ongoing activities and purposes which are not ques¬ 
tioned. 

The argument may be summarized by saying that any 
choice, if it were completely expressed, would be of the 
form, “Existing and unquestioned activities and purposes 
imply that x would be better than y or ;z.” What activi¬ 
ties and purposes shall persist unquestioned will be deter¬ 
mined by the specific problem; but only by death can this 
factor be reduced to zero. 
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